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PREFACE. 


It  is  usual  for  authors,  in  the  preface  to  their 
productions,  to  cite  to  the  reader  all  the  good  qua- 
lities of  their  writings,  and  especially  those  which 
their  own  imaginations  suggest,  and  which,  unless 
mentioned,  might  otherwise  have  been  passed  over 
unnoticed. 

I  shall  then  deviate  from  this  ancient  estabhshed 
usage  of  writers,  for  various,  and  to  myself  obvious 
reasons,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  that  I 
esteem  that  class  of  persons  into  whose  hands  this 
work  may  fall,  as  an  intelHgent  and  reading  people, 
better  prepared  to  pass  judgment  than  myself,  who, 
if  they  utter  criticism,  will  base  their  opinions  upon 
the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  aside  from  the  self- 
eulogistic  encomiums  of  the  author,   I  do  not  claim 
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that  this  work  is  free  from  error ;  perfection^  in  a 
history  of  this  character,  where  much  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  rehed  upon  is  of  an  oral  and  indefi- 
nite nature,  is  an  impossibility.  I  haye  been  care- 
ful to  weigh  all  the  statements  presented — to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  fiction — and  have 
suppressed  much  apparently  interesting  'matter, 
which  lacked  the  proper  authenticity,  or  conflicted 
with  truth ;  still,  doubtless,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. 

I  claim  no  honor  for  having  been  the  tell-tale  of 
the  past.  The  having  simply  told  what  others 
have  done,  is  far  from  implying,  that  had  we  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  and  alFected  by  the 
same  circumstances,  we  would  have  acted  the  same 
noble  part.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  another  to 
do : — "  Give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  And 
if,  after  perusing  what  we  have  been  enabled  to 
glean  of  the  history  of  the  acts  and  actors  of  the 
past,  you  are  enabled  to  discern  in  them  anything 
noble— anything  worthy  of  your  admiration  and 
emulation,  then  treasure  up  for  the  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious pioneer  a  kind  and  grateful  remembrance 
—then  cherish  in  sincerity,  long  after  the  author 
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has  said  his  say /a  fond  appreciation  of  those  Spartan 
sires  J  whose  ashes  are  now  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
and  whose  tongues  have  become  silent  and  speech- 
less, palsied  by  death. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  furnishing  material  for  the  completion  of  this 
work. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Histoiy — Its  origin — Causes  of  its  developement — Its  influence  on  a 
free  Government — Divisions  of  History  in  point  of  time — Divisions 
in  regard  to  subject — General  History — Particular  History — History 
of  Delaware  County;  a  particular  History — Early  purchases 
made  of  the  Indians — Their  dissatisfaction — Deed  of  purchase  of 
1768 — Extent  of  the  purchase — Consideration  paid — Effects  pro- 
duced by  the  final  adjustment  of  Indian  claims — Commencement 
of  emigration. 

History  with  the  more  and  more  extensive  meaning 
acquired  by  the  advancement  of  civilization,  by  the  diffusion 
of  education,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  human 
liberty,  has  expanded  into  a  grand  and  beautiful  science.  It 
treats  of  man  in  all  his  social  relations,  whether  civil,  religious, 
or  hterary,  in  which  he  has  had  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
The  study  of  history,  to  a  free  government  like  the  one  in 
which  we  live,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  human  race.  It  leads  us  back 
through  the  ages  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  time  past ; 
it  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  human  race  at  each  respective 
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period,  and  by  following  down  its  pages  over  tlie  vast  empires 
and  mighty  cities  now  engulphed  in  oblivion,  but  wliicli  the 
faithful  historian  presents  in  a  living  light  before  us,  we  are 
enabled  profitably  to  compare  and  form  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  our  own  relative  position. 

It  is  the  saying  of  an  eminent  historian" that  Libei-ty  and 
History  go  hand  in  hand,  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  one 
dependent  upon  and  coexistent  with  that  of  the  other/^  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  more  enlightened  and  free  a  people 
become,  the  more  the  government  devolves  upon  themselves ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  study  of  history,  which, 
by  showing  the  height  to  which  man  as  an  intellectual  being 
is  capable  of  elevating  himself  in  the  scale  of  usefulness  and 
moral  worth,  teaches  that  the  virtues  of  the  good  man  are  held 
in  sacred  emulation  by  his  countrymen  for  ages  succeeding, 
long  after  the  scythe  of  time  has  gathered  the  earthly  remains 
of  the  actor  to  the  silent  grave.  Such  thoughts,  or  rather 
such  reflections  as  these,  inspire  within  the  human  bosom  an 
ardent  desire  to  attain  that  which  is  good  and  shun  that  which 
is  evil,  an  honest  and  laudable  ambition  to  become  both  great 
and  good;  or  as  another  has  beautifully  written,  G-reat  only 
as  we  are  good."  To  illustrate  more  fully.  Who  would  not  be 
a  Washington?  whose  name  and  virtues  are  virtually  asso- 
ciated with  those  eventful  times,  that  chaos  of  the  last  century, 
from  which  sprung  what  was  afterward  destined  to  become  the 
mightiest  republic  on  the  globe;  '^it  was  the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington that  lit  the  flame,"  that  flame  which  baffled  the  skill 
and  prowess  of  the  engines  of  the  old  world  to  extinguish, 
and  which  for  seventy-nine  ylars  has  spread  as  with  a  magic 
wand,  North,  East,  South,  and  West — spreading  and  burning 
still ;  while  kings  and  haughty  monarchs  pause,  behold  and 
tremble,  as  they  sit  upon  their  tottering  thrones,  lest  a  burn- 
ing spark  from  the  unquenchable  fire  of  freedom  should  strike 
root  in  the  stronghold  of  their  own  despotism,  and  deprive 
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tliem  of  their  titles  and  tlieir  power.  One  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  history  to  our  own  Government  is  by  studiously  com- 
paring other  modes  of  rule  with  our  own ;  the  defects  of  both 
become  more  visible,  and  we  are  enabled  thereby  to  profit  by 
all  former  times. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  great  divi- 
sions; Ancient  History,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Christian  era,  the  Advent  of  Christ ;  the  History  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  extending  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1492 ;  and  Modern  History,  which  comes  down  to  and 
embraces  the  present  time.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  whole  Western  hemisphere,  is  embraced  within  the 
sphere  of  modern  history.  With  regard  to  the  subject,  history 
is  either  general,  where  a  whole  nation  is  treated  of,  or  particu- 
lar, where  a  sub-division  of  the  same  government  is  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  a  history.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  would  be  general,  while  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
would  be  particular ;  and  as  such,  would  contain  much  matter 
relating  to  her  alone,  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance ; 
which  in  the  general  history,  would  be  put  down  as  improper 
and  out  of  place.  To  say  that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1855,  passed  the  Maine  law,  with  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  its  execution,  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  general  history,  as  one  of  the  Black 
Foot  Indians  of  Kansas  territory  would  be  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  at  Washington. 

The  territory  then  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  basis  of  this 
history,  characterizes  it  as  one  of  the  particular  hind ;  and 
while  at  the  commencement  we  exhort  those  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall,  who  are  perhaps  better  informed  than  ourselves, 
not  to  be  too  particular  in  their  criticisms,  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  strive  to  \iQ particularly  correct  in  all  our  assertions, 
nor  leave  any  stone  unturned,  that  will  add  any  thing  of  inte- 
rest to  those  who  may  read  its  contents. 
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The  American  Indians  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  At  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492^  the 
entire  American  continent  was  the  birthright,  and  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  nations,  the  property  of  the  Indian.  The  whites 
then  were  eminently  intruders  in  founding  settlements  upon 
the  shores  of  the  western  world;  but  the  policy  of  aggran- 
dizement which  characterized  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
recognized  no  other  law  than  might  makes  right/'  and  con- 
sequently had  no  conscientious  scruples  against  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  even  by  an  offensive  and  unjust  war.  It  was  the 
Spaniards  in  particular,  who  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon 
their  national  character,  by  their  ignominious  and  cruel  war- 
fare waged  against  the  Montezumas  of  Mexico,  and  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  English,  although  far  from  being  guiltless, 
nevertheless  pursued  for  themselves  a  more  judicious,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  humane  policy.  They  opened  a  successful 
commerce  with  the  Indians — they  attempted  to  introduce 
some  of  the  arts  of  civilization  from  Europe,  and  all  the  vices, 
especially  that  glaring  monster,  intemperance,  which  sounded 
the  death  knell  to  so  many  of  the  tall  trees''  of  their  race. 
This  evil  increased  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  the  Indians 
at  last  themselves  became  startled,  and  knowing  their  utter 
inability  to  withstand  the  temptation,  demanded  of  the 
whites  what  the  whites  now  demand  for  themselves,*  that 
no  liquor  should  be  brought  amongst  them.  The  following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  great  Chief  Hendrick,  at  the 
Congress  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  a  member : 

'Brethren—There  is  an  Affair  about  which  our  Hearts 
tremble  and  our  minds  are  deeply  concerned;  this  is  the  selling 
of  Rum  in  our  Castles.  It  destroys  many  of  our  Old  and 
Young  people.    We  request  of  all  the  Governments  here  pre- 
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sent,  that  it  may  be  forbidden  to  carry  any  of  it  amongst  the 
Five  Nations. 

^Brethren — We  are  in  great  Fears  about  this  Kum.  It 
may  cause  murder  on  both  sides. 

"  '  The  Cayugas  now  declare  in  their  own  name,  that  they 
will  not  allow  any  Eum  to  be  brought  up  their  River,  and 
those  who  do  must  suffer  the  Consequences. 

"  '  We,  the  Mohawks  of  both  Castles  have  also  one  request 
to  make,  which  is,  that  the  people  who  are  settled  round  about 
us,  may  not  be  Suffered  to  sell  our  People  Eum.  It  keeps 
them  all  poor,  makes  them  Idle  and  Wicked,  and  if  they  have 
any  Money  or  Groods,  they  lay  it  all  out  in  Rum.  It  destroys 
Virtue  and  the  progress  of  Religion  amongst  us.  [The  lower 
Castle  of  the  Mohawks  has  a  Chapel  and  an  English  Mission- 
ary belonging  to  it,]  We  have  a  friendly  request  to  make  to 
the  Grovernor  and  all  the  Commissioners  here  present — that 
they  will  help  us  to  Build  a  Church  at  Canajoharie,  and  that 
we  may  have  a  bell  in  it,  which,  together  with  the  putting  a 
stop  to  the  Selling  of  Rum^  will  tend  to  make  us  Religious 
and  lead  better  lives  than  we  do  now.'  "  , 

The  English  early  adopted  a  plan  of  purchasing  by  treaty 
the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and  as  early  as  1683,  the  sachems 
of  the  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  to  whom  the  Susquehanna 
country  belonged,  executed  an  instrument,  sealed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Robert  Livingston,  conveying  said  territory  to  the 
English  government. 

These  conveyances  gave  rise  to  unexpected  difficulties ;  the 
white  settlers  were  continually  overstepping  the  prescribed 
limits  of  the  purchase,  and  trespassing  upon  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  aborigines.  The  Indians  were  continual  in 
their  complaint  to  the  authorities  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  and  at  last  to  avert  an  open  rupture  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Colonies,  Sir  William  .Tohnson,  then  Commis- 
1-^ 
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sary  of  Indian  Affairs,  convened  the  Six  Nations  and  all  the 
tribes  that  pretended  any  claim  to  the  territory  in  question,  at 
Fort  Stanwix. 

The  result  of  this  convention  was  the  formation  of  a  treaty, 
or  rather  an  agreement  to  a  separating  line  between  the  whites 
and  Indians.  This  document  is  one  of  those  relics  of  our 
dealings  with  an  injured  and  almost  extinct  race  of  people, 
and  for  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  we  insert  the  instrument  in 
full. 

Deed  executed  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Nov.  6th,  1768. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern. 
We,  the  Sachems  and  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations, 
and  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes  of  Ohio,  and  other 
dependent  Tribes,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  the  rest  of 
our  several  Nations,  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  whom  are 
here  now  convened,  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet,  His 
Majesty's  Superintendent  of  our  affairs,  send  greeting : — 
Whereas  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  propose  to  us, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  that  a 
boundary  line  should  be  established  between  the  English  and 
us,  to  ascertain  and  establish  our  limits,  and  prevent  those 
intrusions  and  encroachments  of  which  we  had  so  long  and 
loudly  complained,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  many  fraudulent 
advantages  which  had  been  so  often  taken  of  us  in  land 
affairs  3  which  boundary  appearing  to  us  a  wise  and  good 
measure,  we  did  then  agree  to  a  part  of  a  line,  and  promised 
to  settle  the  whole  final,  whensoever  Sir  William  Johnson 
should  be  fully  empowered  to  treat  with  us  for  that  purpose. 
And  whereas  his  said  Majesty  has  at  length  given  Sir  William 
Johnson  orders  to  complete  the  said  boundary  line  between 
the  Provinces  and  Indians,  in  conformity  to  which  orders.  Sir 
William  Johnson  has  convened  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  our 
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respective  Nations,  wlio  are  tte  true  and  absolute  Proprietors 
of  the  lands  in  question,  and  who  are  here  now  to  a  very  con- 
siderable number.  And  whereas  many  uneasinesses  and  doubts 
have  arisen  amongst  us,  which  have  given  rise  to  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  line  may  not  be  strictly  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  in  which  case  matters  may  be  worse  than  before  ; 
which  apprehension,  together  with  the  dependent  state  of  some 
of  our  tribes,  and  other  circumstances  which  retarded  the  set- 
tlement and  became  the  subject  of  some  debate,  which  Sir 
William  Johnson  has  at  length  so  far  satisfied  us  upon,  as  to 
induce  us  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  line,  which 
is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  the  whole  being  fully  explained 
to  us  in  a  large  assembly  of  our  people  before  Sir  William 
J ohnson,  and  in  the  presenije  of  His  Excellency,  the  Grovernor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Commissioners  from  the  Provinces  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  and  sundry  other  Gentlemen,  by 
which  line  so  agreed  upon,  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
along  several  provinces  is  by  us  ceded  to  his  said  Majesty, 
which  we  are  induced  to  and  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  to 
his  said  Majesty,  from  the  expectation  and  confidence  we  place 
in  His  Royal  Goodness,  that  he  will  graciously  comply  with 
our  humble  requests,  as  the  same  are  expressed  in  the  speech 
of  the  several  Nations,  addressed  to  His  Majesty  through  Sir 
William  Johnson,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  of  the  present  month , 
of  November,  wherein  we  have  declared  our  expectation  of 
the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  favour,  and  our  desire  that 
our  ancient  engagements  be  observed,  and  our  afi"airs  attended 
to  by  the  officer  who  has  the  management  thereof,  enabling 
him  to  discharge  all  these  matters  properly  for  our  interest. 
That  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Mohocks  around  their  villages, 
as  well  as  by  any  other  nation  aff"ected  by  this  our  cession, 
may  effectually  remain,  to  them  and  to  their  posterity;  and 
that  any  engagements  regarding  property,  which  they  may  now 
be  under,  may  be  prosecuted,  and  our  present  grants  deemed 
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valid  on  our  parts,  with  the  several  other  humble  requests 
contaiucd  in  our  said  speech.  And  whereas,  at  the  settling 
of  the  said  Line,  it  appeared  that  the  Line  described  by  His 
Majesty's  permission,  was  not  extended  to  the  Northward 
of  Oswegy,  or  to  the  Southward  of  the  Glreat  Kanhawa  river, 
we  have  agreed  to  and  continued  the  Line  to  the  Northward, 
on  a  supposition  that  it  was  omitted  by  reason  of  our  not  hav- 
ing come  to  any  determination  concerning  its  course,  at  the 
congress  held  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five ; 
and  in  as  much  as  the  Line  to  the  Northward  became  the  most 
necessary  of  any,  for  preventing  encroachments  at  our  very 
Towns  and  Residences,  we  have  given  the  Line  more  favorably 
to  Pennsylvania,  for  the  reasons  and  considerations  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty;  we  have  likewise  continued  it  South  to  Chero- 
kee River,  because  the  same  is  and  we  declare  it  to  be  our 
true  Bounds  with  the  Southern  Indians,  and  that  we  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  country  as  far  South  as  that  River, 
which  makes  the  cession  to  His  Majesty  much  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  proposed.  Now  therefore  know  ye,  that  we, 
the  Sachems  and  Chiefs  aforementioned.  Native  Indians  or 
Proprietors  of  the  Lands  hereinafter  described,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  of  our  Confederacy,  for  the 
considerations  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  also  for  and  in 
consideration  of  a  valuable  present  of  the  several  articles  in 
use  amongst  Indians,  which,  together  wdth  a  large  sum  of 
money,  amount  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  seven  shillings  and  three  pence 
sterling,  to  us  now  delivered  and  paid  by  Sir  William  John^ 
son,  Baronet,  His  Majesty's  sole  Agent  and  Superintendant  of 
Indian  Afi"airs  for  the  Northern  Department  of  America,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  George  the 
Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
land, King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  receipt  whereof  we  do 
hereby  acknowledge,  we,  the  said  Indians,  have  for  us  and 
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our  lieirs  and  successors^  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released 
and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
release  and  confirm  unto  our  said  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
George  the  Third,  all  that  Tract  of  Land  situate  in  North 
America,  at  the  Back  of  the  British  Settlements,  bounded  by 
a  Line  which  we  have  now  agreed  upon  and  do  hereby  esta- 
blish, as  the  Boundary_^between  us  and  the  British  Colonies  in 
America,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cherokee  or  Hogohege 
Kiver,  where  it  empties  into  the  Biver  Ohio,  and  running 
from  thence  upwards  along  the  South  side  of  said  Biver  to 
Kittanning,  which  is  above  Fort  Pitt,  from  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  the  nearest  Fork  of  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna, 
thence  through  the  Allegany  Mountains  along  the  South  side 
of  the  said  West  Branch,  until  it  comes  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  called  Tiadaghton,  thence  across  the  West 
Branch  along  the  South  side  of  that  Creek,  and  along  the 
North  side  of  Burnett's  Hills  to  a  creek  called  Awandse, 
thence  down  the  same  to  the  East  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  across  the  same  and  up  the  East  side  of  that  Biver 
to  Oswegy,  from  thence  East  to  Delaware  Biver,  and  up  that 
Biver  to  opposite  where  Tianaderha  falls  into  the  Susque- 
hanna, thence  to  Tianaderha  and  up  the  West  side  of  the  West 
Branch  to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence  by  a  direct  line  to 
Canada  Creek,  where  it  empties  into  the  Wood  Creek,  at  the 
West  of  the  Carrying  Place  beyond  Fort  Stanwix,  and  extend- 
ing Eastward  from  every  part  of  the  said  Line  as  far  as  the 
Lands  formerly  purchased,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  lands  between  the  said  Line  and  the  purchased  lands  or 
settlements,  except  what  is  within  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  all  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
to  the  same  belonging  or  appertaining,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
ample  manner,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  pro- 
perty, possession,  benefit,  claim  and  demand,  either  in  law  or 
equity,  of  each  and  every  of  us,  of,  in,  or  to  the  same,  or  any 
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part  thereof,  To  have  and  to  hold  the  whole  lands  and  premi- 
ses hereby  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released,  and  confirmed 
as  aforesaid,  with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging,  under  the  reservations  made  in  the  Treaty 
unto  our  said  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George  the  Third,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  his  and  their  own  proper  use 
and  behoof  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Confederacy,  have  hereunto  set  our  marks  and  seals,  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  the  fifth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  in  the  ninth  year  of  His  Majesty's 
reign. 

For  the  Mohawks. 
TYOPtHANSERE  ALS  ABRAHAM,       [l.  s.] 

For  the  Oneidas. 
CANAGHAGUIESON,  [l.  s.] 

For  the  Tuscaroras. 
SEGUAREESERA,  [l.  s.] 

For  the  Onondagas. 

OTSINOGHIYATA  ALS  BUNT,  [l.  s.] 

For  the  Cayugas. 

TEGAAIA,  [L.  s.] 

For  the  Senecas, 
GUARTOAX,  [l.  s.] 

Sealed  aud  delivered  and  the  conside- 
ration paid  in  the  presence  of 
Wm.  Franklin,  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Fre.  Smyth,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  Walker,  Commissioner  for  Virginia. 
Richard  Peters,  |  Of  the  Council  of  " 
James  Tilghman,  J  Pennsylvania.'' 

The  territory  ceded  b:y  this  treaty  to  the  English  crown, 
was  far  more  extensive  than  was  then  known  or  supposed. 
The  western  line  of  the  present  county  of  Delaware,  was  the 
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exact  limits  of  the  treaty — tliat  county  being  ceded  to  the 
English — while  Broome  and  Chenango,  still  farther  westward, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Six  Nations  or  their  dependen- 
cies. The  consideration  paid  for  this  extensive  territory,  now 
so  valuable  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  was  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
fifty  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  honorable  and  friendly  adjustment  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culties by  the  Stanwix  Treaty,  restored  the  confidence  which 
had  been  so  severely  tested  by  the  lawless  and  inhuman  depre- 
dations which  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  for  a  term  of 
years  preceding  upon  the  settlers  and  their  property,  for  in- 
fringements, whether  real  or  imaginary,  upon  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  Indians. 

About  the  period  of  1770,  the  tide  of  emigration  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced.  The  two  years  of  uninter- 
rupted peace  that  had  preceded,  strengthened  by  the  glitter- 
ing allurements  of  the  future,  had  succeeded  in  burying  the 
inclemency  and  suff"erings  of  the  past  in  oblivion.  The  hardy 
settlers,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  together 
with  the  rude  accoutrements  of  civilization,  were  seen  pene- 
trating the  wilderness  in  every  direction;  and  not  twenty 
years  elapsed  from  the  time  the  first  settler  crossed  the  North 
river  in  the  bark  canoe,  and  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  some 
desirable  location  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home — although 
the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  numbered  within  that  period — 
ere  the  whole  surface  of  the  territory,  from  the  majestic  Hud- 
son to  those  great  inland  seas,  was  dotted  by  innumerable 
clearings — the  homes  of  honest,  industrious,  and  daring  pio- 
neers; where,  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  economy,  in  most 
instances,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  support 
for  themselves  and  families. 

The  gigantic  forests  which  had  flourished  in  their  majesty 
and  grandeur  from  age  to  age,  now  faded  away  before  the 
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woodman's  axe,  as  the  mist  of  night  vanishes  at  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  earth  was  made  to  yield  from  her 
bounteous  stores  to  contribute  to  the  sustenance  and  support 
of  man.  The  wild  beasts,  startled  by  the  strange,  uncouth 
sounds  of  civilization,  or  the  sharp  click  and  unerring  aim  of 
the  hunter's  rifle,  either  fell  farther  back  into  the  forest,  or 
fled  precipitately  to  some  unfrequented  hiding  place  among 
the  hills.  The  Indian,  too,  chaunted  the  sad  requiem  over 
the  sacred  mounds  that  contained  the  ashes  of  his  parents — 
the  sepulchre  of  his  tribe — had  sped  the  last  arrow  upon  his 
favorite  hunting  ground,  where  his  unerring  aim  had  often 
brought  the  timid  deer  to  kiss  the  dust,  and  retreating  west- 
ward, pauses  his  steps  upon  the  verge  of  the  distant  emi- 
nence," to  supplicate  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  behold  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time,  the  glorious  sun-set  upon  the 
broad  valley,  the  bright  home  of  his  youth ;  and  for  ages  past 
the  favorite  hunting-ground  of  his  tribe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Indian  Character — Suppositions  of  the  origin  of  the  Race — Enume- 
ration of  the  Six  Nations,  who  formerly  owned  a  large  portion  of 
the  State — Their  union  in  cases  of  emergency — Date  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Tuscaroras  into  the  Confederacy — Power  and  influence 
of  the  Iroquois — Success  in  battle — Agriculture  prosecuted  to  some 
extent — Love  of  war — Torture  of  their  victims — Weapons  of  war- 
fare— Introduction  of  fire-arms  among  the  Indians — First  settlement 
at  Albany — Estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi 
at  that  period — Number  of  distinct  languages — Enumeration  of  the 
different  Tribes — English  Settlements  in  1664 — Conquest  of  New 
Netherlands  by  the  English — Its  capture — Dutch  again  obtain  pos- 
session of  it— Its  final  restoration  to  the  English  the  following  year — 
English  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Indians  by  presents — Early 
Missionaries  among  the  Indians— Information  derived  of  the  Indians 
respecting  the  Susquehanna  Country — Indians  desire  the  English  tc 
establish  trading  posts  on  the  Susquehanna — Jealousies  of  New  York 
in  relation  to  Penn's  trading  with  the  Indians — Final  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty. 

"  Swift  flee  the  dark  forms  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
Nor  leave  at  their  castles  one  soul  of  their  kind." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting — I  may  say  fas- 
cinating— in  the  contemplation  of  Indian  character,  to  every 
lover  of  history.  The  only  written  record  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  red  men,  is  that  delineated  by  his  inveterate 
enemies,  the  lohite  men  ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  noble  characteristics  of  his  race,  still  shine  forth  in 
their  unassuming  dignity.  There  is  a  mystery,  an  unsolved 
problem,  beneath  whose  vortex  lie  concealed  the  past  history 
and  future  destiny  of  his  race.  The  data  of  his  origin  is  yet — 
if  indeed  it  ever  is  to  be  solved — a  mystery.  We  can  trace 
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him  back  definitely  but  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
tradition  with  her  fabulous  tongue  goes  not  much  farther. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Aborigines  came 
over  by  Behring's  Straits,  and  gradually  spreading  eastvrard 
and  southward,  until  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they  had  peopled  the 
whole  western  hemisphere.  Their  aggregate  numbers  cannot 
definitely  be  known,  as  no  census  has  been  taken,  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  tribes  inhabiting  the  unexplored  interior 
of  the  Great  West,  of  whose  numbers  we  can  form  no  idea. 
In  North  America,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  they 
are  estimated  to  have  exceeded  three  millions.  Since  that 
period  they  have  been  rapidly  decreasing;  many  powerful 
tribes  have  become  extinct,  while  but  scanty  remnants  of 
others  remain.  In  our  own  State,  but  a  few  hundred  souls  are 
left,  who  are  provided  for  by  the  State  government.  They 
are  principally  descendants  of  the  Six  Nations,  but  constitute 
but  a  meagre  representative  of  the  courage,  fortitude,  and 
prowess,  which  has  so  characterized  their  ancestors.  And  the 
historian,  whose  duty  it  is  to  view  with  impartial  and  candid 
judgment  the  acts  and  actors  of  the  past,  cannot  do  less  than 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  native  Indian. 

At  the  time  the  Dutch  landed  at  Albany,  in  1620,  New 
York  was  possessed  by  Five  Confederate  Nations,  or  tribes, 
and  their  dependents.  Their  names  were  the  Mohawks,  who 
occupied  the  country  westward  from  Albany,  and  south  of  the 
Mohawk  river  to  the  German  Flatts,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles ;  the  Oneidas,  still  farther  westward,  through  whose  ter- 
ritory ran  the  division  line  of  1768,  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter ;  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas,  whose 
territory  lay  still  farther  to  the  west  and  south.  Although 
distinct  and  powerful  tribes,  and  who  acted  separately  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  only  to  themselves,  yet,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
a  confederacy  or  congress  of  the  chiefs  and  braves  of  each  i{ 
resj)ective  nation  assembled  around  the  common  council  fire,  I 
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where  the  great  question  was  debated  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  where  they  listened  to,  and  waxed  patriotic,  from 
the  harangues  of  their  untutored  hut  truly  eloquent  brethren. 
It  was  this  council  that  declared  war  and  ratified  peace. 

This  confederacy  carried  terror  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations,  none  of  whom  could  compete  with  them  in  battle,  or 
equal  them  in  fortitude  and  courage.  In  the  arts,  too,  they 
far  outstripped  their  tawny  brethren.  They  did  not  live 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  agriculture.  They  cultivated  patches  of  Indian 
corn  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  their  territory.  Grrapes 
grew  in  abundance  along  many  of  the  principal  rivers,  and 
hoary  apple  trees  may  now  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
from  whose  boughs  the  Indian,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  plucked  its  choicest  fruit  to  regale  his  own  appetite  or 
that  of  his  simple,  confiding  sweetheart. 

The  Indian  nature  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  excitement — 
the  giddy  war-dance  and  the  battle-field  are  to  him  theatres  of 
fascination ;  he  seeks  rather  than  avoids  them.  He  takes 
delight  in  inflicting  torture,  and  in  the  excruciating  pains  of 
his  captives;  he  makes  it  his  study  to  inflict. the  greatest 
amount  of  pain  before  death  ensues — the  stake,  with  its  slow 
fire — skinning  alive — scalping — and  the  gauntlet,  are  all  fami- 
liar modes  of  punishment. 

Their  weapons  of  defence  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  war 
club  and  the  scalping  knife.  In  the  use  of  these  messengers 
of  death  they  are  well  skilled.  With  the  simple  bow  and 
arrow,  the  wily  Indian  easily  captures  the  shyest  animal  of  the 
forest — the  faithful  arrow  speeds  with  unerring  aim,  and 
leaves  no  report  or  volume  of  smoke  behind  to  reveal  his 
hiding-place.  In  this  way  he  often  captures  a  number  of 
animals,  whereas  the  report  of  a  rifle  would  give  a  timely 
warning,  and  the  otherwise  easy  prey  would  make  good  their, 
escape. 
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The  use  of  firearms  was  unknown  to  the  Aborigines.  The 
simple  weapons  I  have  described  had  been  their  armory  for 
ages.  The  rifle,  therefore,  was  to  him  a  source  of  inexplicable 
mystery  and  awe — the  quick  flash — the  lightning  speed  it 
gave  the  leaden  ball,  and  the  shrill  report  and  smoke  that  fol- 
lowed, were  unsolved  problems  in  his  mind.  To  the  celebrated 
navigator,  Samuel  Champlain,  is  the  introduction  of  fire-arms 
among  the -Indians  accredited.  In  1608,  Champlain  founded 
a  settlement  of  French  upon  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  in  Eastern  Canada.  At  that  period  a  fierce  and 
bloody  war  was  raging  between  the  Algonquins,  the  Mon- 
tagues, together  with  the  Hurons  in  alliance,  against  their 
powerful  enemy,  the  Iroquois  nation.  Impelled  by  his  restless 
spirit,  Champlain,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  joined  these  tribes 
against  the  Iroquois.  He  furnished  the  Algonquins  with 
arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  he 
headed  the  beleagued  force  and  mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight.  A  change  now  came  over  the  tide  of  battle,  and  the 
Iroquois  heretofore  uniformly  victorious,  were  now  defeated 
in  numerous  pitched  battles.  The  booming  musketry  and  the 
thundering  cannon  sent  their  showers  of  iron  hail  into  their 
ranks  with  terrible  devastation  and  death,  and  disheartened 
and  dismayed,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  ground  they 
had  so  lately  won. 

About  this  time  a  settlement  was  made  at  Albany,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  trading  houses  were  erected  to  open  communi- 
cation with  the  Indians.  The  vanquished  Iroquois  seized  this 
opportunity  with  avidity,  and  bringing  their  choicest  furs, 
exchanged  them  for  fire-arms  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
The  contest  was  now  renewed  upon  equal  footing,  and  the 
Five  Nations  soon  regained  their  former  ascendancy ;  and  not 
content  with  the  chastisement  they  had  inflicted  upon  their 
•  combined  foes,  they  turned  now  to  deal  out  the  measure  of 
their  revenge  upon  the  French  settlements,  whose  inhabitants 
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and  governor  had  been  so  instrumental  in  their  reverses  four 
years  before.  They  c(5ntinued  to  harass  the  French  settle- 
ments^ and  held  the  bloody  tomahawk  extended  over  Quebec 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

The  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi^  although,  as 
we  before  remarked,  not  definitely  known,  are  not  supposed  to 
have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  at  the  time  the  first 
settlements  were  eff"ected  by  the  whites  upon  their  shores,  and 
although  the  various  historians  have  attributed  to  them  a  vast 
number  of  dialects,  yet  radically  distinct,  there  are  only  eight. 
The  Algonquin,  which  was  the  language  of  a  vast  number  of 
tribes,  was  spoken  in  variated  forms  from  the  Carolinas  on  the 
south  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north.  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated by  the  antiquarian  : 

The  Micmacs,  who  inhabited  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  few 
adjoining  islands,  and  who  lived  principally  by  fishing,  in 
Newfoundland. 

The  Abenakis,  who  inhabited  the  upper  counties  of  the 
Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin  rivers,  in  Maine. 

The  Echemins,  who  had  by  numerous  conquests  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from  Passamaquoddy 
bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river.  They  were  particu- 
larly fond  of  sailing  and  other  aquatic  sports ;  from  which 
characteristic  the  neighbouring  tribes  gave  them  the  appella- 
tion of  Canoe-men. 

The  Sokokis  lay  still  farther  south,  principally  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saco.  Adjoining  them  on  the  south  and  west,  were 
the  Pawtuckets,  who  included  within  their  territory  the  river 
Merrimac  and  most  of  its  tributaries. 

The  Massachusetts  occupied  the  territory  around  the  bay  of 

the  same  name.    South  of  them  lay  the  Pokanokets,  a  branch 

of  which  tribe  dwelt  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  they 

also  occupied  Bristol  county,  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Naraghansetts  occupied  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  west 
2>k 
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of  Naraghansett  bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  The  Naraghansetts  surpassed  in  civili- 
zation any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Pequods  inhabited  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut, 
and  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Long  Island. 

The  Mohegans,  or  Mohicans,  held  their  council  fires  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  Scatacooks,  or  Manhattans,  occupied  the  interior  terri- 
tory between  those  rivers.  They  were  also  scattered  among 
the  Mohicans. 

The  Lenni  Lennape,  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 
They  are  subdivided  into  the  Minsi  and  the  Delawares,  and 
constituted  a  dependency  of  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Nanticokes  inhabited  the  territory  around  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  bays. 

The  Acomacs  lived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
adjoining  the  Nanticokes.  Some  writers  have  given  this  tribe 
a  place  in  the  Powhattan  Confederacy. 

The  Powhattan  Confederacy,  comprising  more  than  thirty 
different  tribes,  occupied  the  entire  lowlands  of  Virginia,  a 
territory  of  over  800  square  miles.* 

The  Monahoacks  and  the  Monacons  occupied  the  territory 
west  of  the  Powhattan  Confederacy,  and  together  numbered 
as  many  as  fifteen  diff'erent  tribes. 

The  Pamlicoes,  Shawnese,  Miamis,  Illinois,  Ohios,  Chippe- 
ways,  Menomonies,  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  the  Kicapoos,  who  occu- 
pied portions  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  all  spoke 
the  Algonquin  language. 

The  Sioux  dialect  was  spoken  principally  by  the  Mississippi 
Indians. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  computed  the  number  of  the  Powhattan  warriors  at 
2,500,  or  the  total  population  at  8,000. 
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The  Wyandot,  next  to  tlie  Algonquin,  was  the  most  com- 
mon language  east  of  the  Mississippi,  It  was  spoken  by 
many  powerful  tribes,  •  amongst  which  were  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  in  the  north; 
and  by  the  Ohawans,  Nottaways  and  Tuscaroras  in  the  south. 
The  latter  tribe  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  contest  with  the 
Carolina  Indians,  were  driven  from  their  territory,  and  emi- 
grating northward,  were  kindly  received  by  the  Five  Nations 
and  incorporated  into  the  Confederacy. 

The  Cherokee  language  was  principally  confined  to  the 
southern  tribes.  The  remaining  dialects  were  the  Uchee,  the 
Natchez,  the  Mobillian  and  the  Yamassee,  which  were  spoken 
only  among  the  southern  Indians. 

The  English  settlements  in  1664  reached  as  far  north  as 
Maryland  on  the  south,  and  included  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut on  the  north.  At  this  period,  Charles  the  second  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  uniting  these  detached  settlements  by 
an  offensive  conquest.  He  accordingly  made  a  grant  to  his 
brother,  James,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  reaching  to  the  Connecticut  river  on  the 
east,  a  part  of  which  territory  was  then  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  Dutch. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  three  armed  vessels  appeared 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  dematided  the  surrender  of 
the  town  to  the  English  crown.  The  demand  of  the  English 
commander  was  clothed  in  persuasive  and  respectful  language, 
offering  the  most  favorable  terms  to  all  who  were  peaceably 
disposed.  As  the  Dutch  were  in  no  condition  to  offer  a  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  being  withal  peaceably  inclined,  they 
adopted  the  alternative,  and  Grovernor  Stuyvesant  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Nichols,  the  English 
commander,  immediately  assumed  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  raised  for  the  first  time,  the  colors  of  his  native 
country  upon  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
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This  accession  of  territory  gave  tlie  British  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  on  the  north,  to  Florida 
on  the  south.  The  English  remained  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  newly  acquired  territory  until  1673,  when,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  English  commanding  officer,*  the  Dutch 
again  obtained  possession  of  their  territory,  but  which  they 
permanently  restored  to  the  English  crown  by  the  treaty  of 
1674. 

The  importance  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  of  preserving  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  them  and  their  predecessors  in  power,  the  Dutch, 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  English,  who  succeeded  them  in 
the  government  of  New  York.  In  this  scheme  they  were  not 
unsuccessful.  A  system  of  negotiations  was  established 
through  agencies  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  the  Iroquois 
and  other  neighbouring  tribes.  Valuable  presents,  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  art,  and  war,  together  with  articles  of 
clothing,  were  freely  distributed  amongst  them  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  instruct  and 
civilize  them — to  plant  the  standard  of  the  white  man's  God 
in  the  rude  uncultivated  soil  of  the  Indian's  soul.  Traders, 
with  their  stores  of  notions,  penetrated  far  into  their  territory, 
and  carried  on  a  successful  and  lucrative  traffic,  in  exchange 
for  their  goods  receiving  furs  and  other  Indian  commodities. 
From  these  two  sources  were  derived  all  the  information  of 
the  vast  unexplored  wilderness  in  the  interior  portions  of  the 
State — of  its  lakes,  its  rivers,  and  the  mighty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains that  traverse  its  surface,  except  what  was  gleaned  from 
the  natives  themselves,  until  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
colonists  in  1779,  under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan, 
which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  This  expe- 
dition penetrated  several  hundred  miles  into  the  Indian  terri- 
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tory^  to  inflict  a  salutary  cliastisement  in  retaliation  of  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  to  wMcli  the  frontier  settlements 
had  been  subjected  for  a  long  period  before.  The  eminent 
success  of  this  expedition^  fitted  out  as  it  was,  under  the  fos- 
tering spirit  of  the  great  Washington,  an-d  the  comparative 
cloak  which  for  a  time  it  threw  around  the  unprotected  pio- 
neers, occupies  already,  as  it  deserves,  an  eminent  page  in  our 
national  history. 

The  earliest  missionary  to  the  Iroquois  nation,  of  whom  the 
histories  I  have  perused  give  any  clue,  was  a  Frenchman, 
Father  Simon  Le  Moine,  who  commenced,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  Grovernment,  in  1674,  a  journey  to  their 
country.  The  real  object  of  this  visit,  cloaked  as  it  was, 
under  the  guise  of  propagating  the  standard  of  religion,  was 
nevertheless  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  strength,  of  the 
situation  of  their  strongholds,  and  if  possible,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them  and  the  Indians.  He  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  first  planted  the  standard  of  his  faith  on  Lake 
Ontario.  He  was  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  that 
powerful  confederacy,  which,  as  stated  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  chapter,  had  carried  on  a  bloody  war  against  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada,  in  retaliation  of  the  fatal  error  of 
Champlain.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  permission 
given  to  found  a  French  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

In  1683,  three  Indians  were  examined  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  British  Governpaent  at  Albany,  in  relation  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna country,  and  gave  a  description  of  it  as  follows : 

That  it  is  one  day's  journey  from  the  Mohawk  castles  to 
the  Lake  whence  the  Susquehanna  river  rises,  and  then  ten 
days'  journey  to  the  Susquehanna  castles— in  all  eleven  days. 

"  One  and  a  half's  journey  by  land  from  the  Oneida  to  the 
Kill,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  one  day  unto 
the  Susquehanna,  and  then  seven  days  to  the  Susquehanna 
Castles — in  all  nine  and  a  half's  journey. 
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Half  a  day's  journey  by  land  and  one  by  water  from 
Onondaga,  before  we  arrive  at  tlie  river,  and  then  six  days' 
journey  from  the  river. 

"  From  Cayuga  one  day  and  a  half  by  land  and  by  water, 
before  arriving  at  the  river,  and  then  five  days  from  the  river. 

From  Sinnekas'  Four  Castles  three  days  by  land  and  two 
days  by  water  ere  arriving  at  the  river,  and  thence  five  days 
from  the  river — in  all  ten  days,  which  is  easy,  they  conveying 
their  packs  in  canoes  from  the  river." 

During  this  interview,  the  Indians  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  some  traders  should  come  and  establish  themselves  on  the 
Susquehanna,  to  buy  their  furs.  It  being,  as  they  represented, 
much  nearer  than  Albany,  as  well  as  much  easier  of  access — 
as  they  might  then  convey  themselves  and  packs  by  water — 
whereas  they  are  now  compelled  to  bring  every  thing  hither 
upon  their  backs. 

About  this  period,  Philadelphia  began  to  attract  attention  as 
a  trading  post.    It  had  been  established  but  the  year  before 
(1682,)  and  now  contained  one  hundred  houses,  and  rapidly 
growing.    The  guiding  spirit  of  the  miniature  colony  was  the 
renowned  Penn — a  Quaker — a  man  possessing  untiring  energy  j 
of  mind ;  of  broad  and  liberal  views — he  was  eminently  cal-  j 
culated  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Indian  j 
tribes.    To  this  he  paid  early  attention  :  he  had  hardly  set  I 
foot  on  American  soil,  ere  he  commenced  a  friendly  intercourse  I 
through  the  medium  of  trade,  with  the  Indians  in  the  neigh-  t 
borhood  of  his  settlement;  an  intercourse  which  the  following  j 
year  he  attempted  to  extend  to  the  Iroquois  nation,  and  thereby  f 
divert  the  Indian  trade  from  Albany.    To  consummate  more  '\ 
effectually  his  intended  design,  he  dispatched  a  commissioner  t 
combining  the  necessary  requisites  of  sagacity  and  address,  to  i 
purchase  the  Susquehanna  territory.  ! 

The  announcement  of  Penn's  intention,  spread  the  greatest  || 
consternation  throughout  the  northern  trading  posts,  particu-  I 
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larly  at  Albany,  wliere  it  was  received  with  a  spirit  of  marked 
resentment.  Trade  with  the  Indians  being  their  only  support, 
any  attempt  to  divert  it  away  would  naturally  excite  their 
indignation,  and  they  accordingly  exerted  themselves  to  frus- 
trate the  plans  of  the  designing  Quaker.  The  territory  in 
question  was  claimed  by  the  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  who  had 
four  years  before  conveyed  it  by  promise  to  the  Grovernor  of 
New  York,  who  at  this  particular  crisis^  convened  the  chiefs 
of  these  two  nations  in  a  treaty  at  Albany.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  the  confirmation  of  the  original  purchase,  by  a 
sealed  instrument.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
Susquehanna  titles,  and  our  limits  will  not  in  this  place  allow 
us  to  glance  at  the  various  controversies  and  conflicting  claims 
that  afterwards  proved  serious  sources  of  agitation  to  the  early 
settlers.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Documentary  History  of  the  State,  entitled  Susquehanna 
Papers/'  and  also  to  a  small  volume  published  in  1796,  by 
Croswell,  in  Catskill,  entitled  ^^Susquehanna  Title  Stated  and 
Examined. Both  articles  are  well  worth  a  perusal. 

Having  glanced  at  some  of  the  prominent  features  that 
stamp  the  early  history  of  our  common  country;  and  rendered 
a  passing  notice  to  the  character  of  the  Aborigines,  who  were 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  upon  a  more  limited  field  of  discussion,  and  although,  we 
may  at  times  digress  from  our  prescribed  limits,  it  is  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  and  unimpaired  the  common  chain  that  con- 
nects us  with  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

New  York  in  1110 — Total  population  of  the  Colony  at  that  period — 
Tryon  and  Charlotte  counties  erected — Their  extent — Population  of 
Tryon — First  settlement  German  Palatines — Settlements  made  by 
them— Heldeburgh  Hills — Origin  of  the  name — Schoharie  valley — 
Its  settlement — Settlement  at  Cherry  Valley — Privations  of  the  set- 
tlers the  first  winter — Hair-breadth  escape  from  starvation — Suc- 
cored by  a  friendly  Indian — Nativity  of  the  early  settlers — Harper 
family — Settle  in  Cherry  Valley — Their  influence  with  the  Indians 
— Harpers  found  a  new  settlement — Called  Harpersfield — Obtain 
a  Patent — Surveyed — Mrs.  Harper,  the  first  white  woman  in  the 
town — Constructs  a  log-house  with  her  own  hands — The  first  house 
in  Harpersfield — Privations  the  following  winter — Providential  re- 
lief from  starvation — Slow  progress  of  the  settlement — Reception  of 
new  settlers — Settlement  in  Middletown,  before  the  Revolution — 
Death  of  Dumond,  by  the  Schoharie  Guard — Brugher  shot  by  the 
Indians  while  threshing  buckwheat — His  son  taken  prisoner — Re- 
lease and  return  of  the  son  to  Middletown — Drowned  while  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  some  years  after — Indian  Villages  on  the  East 
Branch — Milling  stories — Indian  hunting-grounds — Beaver  ;  pecu- 
liarities of  the  animal — Ancient  Apple-trees;  anecdotes  concern- 
ing—Pakatakan,  an  Indian  Village— Supposed  signification  of  the 
name — Tribes  of  Indians  who  occupied — Papagouck  and  Pepacton, 
other  Indian  Villages— Historical  communication  of  Dr.  0.  M.  Alla- 
ben. 

"  The  noblest  men  I  know  on  earth, 
Are  men  whose  hands  are  brown  with  toil ; 
Who,  backed  by  no  ancestral  graves, 
Hew  down  the  woods  and  till  the  soil. 
And  win  thereby  a  prouder  fame 
Than  follows  kings  and  warriors'  name," 


As  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  in  1770,  the  tide 
of  emigration  received  a  sudden  impetus,  and  the  line  of  the 
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frontier  settlements  began  rapidly  to  recede  westward.  The 
river  towns,  whicli  lay  along  or  near  the  noble  Hudson^  were 
passed  by  and  left  to  slumber  on  in  comparative  obscurity, 
while  the  daring  and  enterprising  citizens  were  lured  by  the 
inducements  offered  them  by  the  forest  beyond.  At  this 
period,  William  Tryon  was  the  principal  Grovernor  of  New 
York ;  his  name  stands  last  in  the  catalogue  of  the  provincial 
rulers,  and  it  is  conceded  by  both  friend  and  foe,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to  constitute  a  wise 
officer  and  a  useful  citizen.  It  is  true  that  it  was  during  his 
reign  in  office,  that  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion  was  peremp- 
torily cast  aside,  and  the  link  which  united  us  to  the  mother 
country  was  severed ;  but  the  causes  which  opened  the  door  to 
that  eventful  struggle  in  which  the  goddess  of  liberty  rode  tri- 
umphant over  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  erected  an  asylum 
for  the  down-trodden  subjects  of  every  land,  were  beyond  his 
or  human  power  to  control.  It  needs  but  a  casual  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  its  causes,  to  convince  even 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  clouds  of  political  discord  had 
been  gathering  and  accumulating  blackness  for  a  long  period 
before  the  fatal  issue  came.  Wise  men  of  England  had 
descried  the  star  of  liberty — the  saviour  of  freedom — rising 
faintly  above  the  western  horizon — dimly  at  first,  but  gather- 
ing renewed  brightness  from  every  wafted  breeze — the  pro- 
phecy had  gone  forth,  and  the  proud  aristocrats  of  England, 
jealous  of  their  power,  and  benumbed  to  every  noble  feeling  of 
compassion  or  justice,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  had  sent  forth  their 
impious  decrees  to  conquer  by  compulsion  and  force,  what 
kindness  and  mutual  feeling  could  alone  beget :  instead  of 
recognizing  their  brethren  across  the  water  as  Englishmen, 
with  the  same  ancestral  blood  thrilling  through  their  veins — 
moved  by  the  same  impulses  and  characterized  by  the  same 
traits — bestowed  upon  them  the  epithet  of  servile  subjects. 
To  EnglaDd  this  was  a  fatal  step,  but  they  either  saw  their 
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error  too  late^  or  were  too  proud  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  the 
fatal  snare  they  had  carefully  adjusted  for  another  was  sprung 
literally  upon  themselves ;  the  same  improminu  that  caused 
Englishmen  in  England  to  usurp  an  unjust  power,  caused 
Englishmen  in  America  to  rebel. 

In  1771,  New  York,  although  it  comprised  within  its  limits 
the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  was  divided  into 
but  twelve  counties,  viz. :  New  York,  Albany,  Ulster,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Westchester,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Cum- 
berland, and  Gloucester.  The  total  population  was  but  168,000, 
of  which  nearly  20,000  were  blacks.  Nor  was  this  population 
anywise  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  colony.  It  was  in 
the  main  confined  to  Long  Island,  Richmond,  New  York,  and 
a  half  dozen  settlements  along  the  Hudson,  foremost  amongst 
which  were  Albany  and  Kingstown. 

In  1772,  two  new  counties  were  erected,  Charlotte  and 
Tryon,  both  of  which  have  been  since  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  are  now  recognized  by  other  names.  Charlotte  was  com- 
posed of  the  western  half  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Franklin,  Essex,  and  Wash- 
ington, in  this  State.  Tryon  county  embraced  all  the  terri- 
tory west  of  Charlotte,  between  that  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  west  of  a  line  running  through  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  present  county  of  Schoharie  to  Utsayantho  lake,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  river ;  thence 
down  the  west  branch  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  embraced 
the  whole  State  west  of  these  defined  limits.  From  its  origi- 
nal extent,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  following  counties 
have  been  erected,  viz. :  Alleghany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus, 
Cayuga,  Chautauque,  Chemung,  Chenango,  a  part  of  Dela- 
ware, Erie,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Livingston,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orleans, 
Oswego,  Otsego,  St.  Lawrence,  a  part  of  Schoharie,  Schuyler, 
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Seneca,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Wayne,  Wyoming,  and 
Yates. 

The  entire  population  of  Tryon  county  at  its  formation  did 
not  exceed  ten  thousand  whites,  and  these  were  exclusively 
confined  to  the  eastern  portion ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
it  contained  some  comparatively,  for  that  early  period,  flourish- 
ing settlements.  But  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  what  was  called  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment at  that  early  period  and  the  present  time.  It  needed 
not  then  some  rich  and  favoured  section  of  the  State,  with  its 
railroads,  canals,  and  all  the  modern  improvements  of  art — 
with  its  fine  farms,  rich  farmers,  and  flourishing  mechanics — 
with  its  beautiful  and  stately  edifices ;  its  numerous  churches, 
academies,  and  school-houses,  to  merit  that  appellation.  It 
was  rather  where  the  first  phase  from  a  savage  state  to  civili- 
zation had  been  passed;  where  a  few  pioneers  had  centred 
together,  and  where,  by  dint  of  unremitting  toil,  they  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  some  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life — 
where,  at  the  close  of  day,  the  hardy,  toil-weary,  care-worn 
parents  assembled  with  their  children  around  the  wide  fire- 
place in  the  humble  log-cottage,  in  unalloyed  enjoyment — 
there  was  then  no,  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  no  the  high  circle 
and  the  low  circles ;  no  superb  mansion  standing  out  in  con- 
trast with  the  humble  cottage  of  the  poor.  All  was  unity  and 
harmony;  the  same  feelings  swayed  every  heart — kindness; 
the  same  impulses  throbbed  every  soul — hospitality;  every 
thing  beat  in  unison  with  the  spontaneous  sentiments  of  love. 
Such  is  a  description  of  a  flourishing  settlement  in  the  primi- 
tive history  of  our  country ;  and  of  such  we  say  a  few  existed 
in  Tryon  county  at  its  formation.  The  county  seat  was 
located  at  Johnstown,  a  place  of  early  note,  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  old  baronet.  Sir  William  Johnston,  a  man  of 
military  fame;  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
the  northwest,  with  the  Indians.    He  was  also  His  Majesty's 
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Superintendent  of  Indians  Affairs  in  America^  througli  whose 
agency  treaties  were  formed,  and  purchases  consummaited  with 
the  Aborigines. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  Tryon  county,  of  which  !  find 
any  record,  was  made  by  a  company  of  Grerman  Palatines,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1709  or  1710, 
three  thousand  Palatines  landed  at  New  York,  many  of  whom 
had  served  in  the  army  of  Queen  Anne,  by  whom  they  were 
hired  of  the  princes  who  ruled  over  them.  A  large  portion 
of  these  emigrants  were  induced  by  Penn  to  settle  on  his 
lands  in  Pennsylvania;  many  settled  in  New  York,  where 
they  erected  the  first  Lutheran  church  in  America — settle- 
ments were  made  by  them  at  East  and  West  Camp,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  remaining  families  emigrated  to  Schoharie 
county.  The  journey  from  Albany  occupied  four  days;  they 
crossed  the  spur  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  which  extends 
through  the  present  county  of  Albany  from  north  to  south ; 
and  which  they  named  in  their  native  tongue,  "  Heldeburgh,'^ 
signifying  Prospect  Hill ;"  carrying  upon  their  backs  tools 
and  provisions,  with  which  they  had  fortunately  provided 
themselves.  They  located  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Schoharie-kill,  more  or  less  of  which  had  been  cleared, 
and  to  some  extent  improved  and  cultivated  by  the  Schoharie 
Indians,  who  had  located  there — tradition  says — twenty  years 
before. 

These  settlements  continued  to  spread  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  when  their  comparatively  prosperous  condition 
was  suddenly  and  fearfully  disturbed;  when  their  homes 
became  the  theatre  of  a  dark  and  bloody  war.  The  compara- 
tively remote  situation  of  the  little  settlement  from  the  theatre 
of  military  operations,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  forests, 
which  formed  a  shelter  and  a  hiding-place  for  their  savage  foe, 
rendering  them  the  fit  subjects  of  Indian  barbarity  and  wanton 
cruelty.    Devastation  and  destruction,  like  meteoric  flames, 
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spread  in  every  direction.  The  liappy  hearths  of  the  settlers 
became  the  scene  of  bloody  assassinations.  The  unholy 
savage,  with  fiendish  barbarity  spared  neither  young  nor  old ; 
the  innocent  babe  and  the  helpless  female  were  alike  sacrificed 
by  the  tomahawk  or  burned  at  the  stake ;  the  well  filled  barns 
were  given  to  the  mercy  of  the  flames ;  the  cattle  butchered 
or  driven  away,  to  furnish  sustenance  and  support  to  their 
enemies,  presenting  altogether  a  picture  surpassing  descrip- 
tion. 

The  next  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  Tryon — and 
which  literally  speaking,  formed  the  entrance-way  to  many  of 
the  early  settlements  in  the  present  county  of  Delaware — was 
made  in  Cherry  Yalley,  Otsego  county.  Grlancing  over  the 
pages  of  an  ably  written  work,  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon 
County,"  we  note  that  in  1738,  a  patent  of  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  was  granted  to  J acob  Lindesay,  J acob  Roseboom, 
Lendert  G-anesvoort,  and  Sybrant  Yan  Schaick,  the  former  of 
whom  having  obtained  an  assignment  of  the  whole  patent,  the 
following  summer  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  settlement. 
He  was  accompanied  in  the  novel  enterprise  of  founding  a  set- 
tlement far  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  by  his  wife,  father- 
in-law,  and  a  few  domestics  only.  The  season  had  far  advanced 
when  they  encamped  for  the  first  time  upon  the  spot  desig- 
nated to  become  their  future  home.  They  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  rude  tenement  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  storm,  and  to  afibrd -protection  during  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  ere  the  ice-bound  monarch  became  their  unwelcome 
guest. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  this  family,  who  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  little  luxu- 
ries of  life,  but  of  neighbors  and  friends;  in  the  midst  of  a 
howling  wilderness,  over  which  wild  beasts  and  savage  Indians 
disputed  proprietorship,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
and  the  snow  lying  upon  the  ground  full  three  feet  deep. 
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Day  after  day  passes ;  night  after  night  they  await  in  anxious 
expectation,  but  in  vain,  for  a  cessation  of  its  severity,  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  the  Mohawk  for  provisions  and  aid. 

Their  situation  at  last  became  terrible  in  the  extreme,  star- 
vation stared  them  in  its  most  hideous  form ;  and  the  grim 
spectre,  death,  seemed  already  to  have  impressed  his  signet 
upon  his  victims.  In  this  extremity  a  kind  providence  sent 
them  succor  in  the  person  of  a  friendly  Indian,  who  kindly 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  Mohawk  for  provisions,  travelling  by 
the  aid  of  snow  shoes,  and  returning  with  the  provisions  upon 
his  back.  This  faithful  child  of  the  forest  did  not  desert 
them  until  spring  dawned  upon  their  unpleasant  situation; 
his  unerring  aim  supplied  them  with  venison  and  other  wild 
game,  and  he  frequently  visited  the  Mohawk  settlement  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  meal  and  flour. 

The  following  year,  1741,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Dunlop,  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  generous  proprietor  of  the 
patent  to  settle  in  Cherry  Valley,  induced  several  families 
among  his  acquaintances  and  friends  to  locate  there  also. 
Among  these  are  the  names  of  David  Ramsay,  William  Gait, 
James  Campbell,  and  William  Dickson,  from  Londonderry  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  which  place  they  had  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  some  years  previously.  These  pioneers  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  become  the  founders  of  a  flourishing 
settlement — energetic,  hardy,  inured  to  toil,  and  susceptible 
of  endurance.  But  in  their  new  homes  they  experienced 
many  privations  unlooked  for  and  unprepared  for,  the  story  of 
which  deterred  many  others  from  following  them,  and  hence, 
during  the  ten  subsequent  years  only  one  or  two  families  came 
into  the  valley,  and  the  little  germ  of  a  settlement  struggled 
on  alone. 

In  1754,  the  enterprising  family  of  Harpers  emigrated 
from  Windsor,  a  town  in  Connecticut,  and  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  the  Valley  suitable  for  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
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tural  purposes^  and  immediately  commenced  improvements 
thereon.  The  category  of  this  family  included  John  and 
Abigail,  the  ancestors,  and  nine  children ;  the  names  and  for- 
tunes of  most  of  whom  became  afterward  vitally  woven  in  the 
frowning  struggle  of  ^76,  and  all  of  whom  fought  unexcep- 
tionally  and  unreservedly  for  liberty. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  when  Otsego  county  was  organized  in 
1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant  judges,  William 
Cooper,  Esq.,  being  first  judge.  He  died  in  1817,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  at  his  residence  at  Mil- 
ford,  Otsego  county.  New  York. 

James,  the  second  son,  was  a  vigilant  and  bold  asserter  of 
American  independence. 

Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  John  Moore,  an  efficient 
and  fearless  member  of  the  ^'Tryon  County  Committee  of 
Safety,''  and  who,  with  her  three  daughters,  were  taken  pri- 
soners at  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  1777 ;  and  com- 
pelled, under  the  savage  protection  of  Brant,  to  perform  the 
journey  to  Niagara.  Fortunately  for  her,  she  found  in  the 
person  of  the  commandant  of  that  fort,  a  relative  and  friend, 
to  whose  kindness  and  humanity  they  were  indebted  for  their 
subsequent  restoration  to  their  home. 

John,  the  next  brother  in  lineal  descent,  held  a  colonel's 
commission  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  humanity  which  he  exhibited  on  every  occa- 
sion toward  those  of  the  enemy  who  fell  into  his  power,  and 
for  that  cool,  intrepid  courage,  which  several  times  saved  the 
Schoharie  settlements  from  wanton  destruction.  It  is  to  him 
that  Harpersfield  is  principally  indebted  for  its  early  improve- 
ments, and  from  him  that  that  town  derived  its  name. 

Joseph  and  Alexander,  the  youngest  male  members  of  the 
Harper  family  at  the  above  mentioned  date,  both  of  whom 
fought  during  the  Revolution  in  the  protection  of  Harpersfield 
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and  tlie  Sclioliarie  frontiers,  (for  a  more  particular  account  of 
which  reference  is  had  to  a  future  chapter,)  and  who  afterward 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  and 
where  their  descendants  now  reside.  In  the  words  of  another — 
^^The  approach  of  civilization  was  not  congenial  to  them; 
they  preferred  the  life  of  a  borderer,  and  sought  it  amid  the 
boundless  forests  that  covered  that  beautiful  State. 

Another  member  of  the  Harper  family,  a  younger  sister, 
Abigail,  married  William  McFarland,  and  who  also  removed 
to  Ohio,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and  respected 
citizen,  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
for  several  years  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Harpersfield, 
while  it  yet  formed  a  portion  of  Tryon,  or  as  it  was  called, 
Montgomery  county. 

By  referring  to  the  register  of  this  family,  we  find  that  their 
grandsire  removed  from  the  county  of  Derry,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  settled  at  Casco  Bay,  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
as  early  as  1720,  but  subsequently,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a 
bloody  war  between  the  settlers  and  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
he  removed  with  his  family;  leaving  however  his  eldest  son, 
John,  who  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and 
remained  in  the  service  three  years  and  eight  months.  On 
his  discharge  he  followed  the  family  to  Boston,  and  from 
thence  a  year  or  two  subsequently  he  removed  to  Hopking-J 
ton,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  Abigail 
Montgomery,  mentioned  above,  who  died  at  Cherry  Valley  the 
year  before  their  removal  to  Harpersfield. 

Following  the  history  of  the  family  through  a  later  period, 
in  1-729  they  removed  to  Nodell's  Island,  near  Boston,  and 
from  thence  to  Connecticut  in  1741,  from  which  place  they 
finally  removed  to  Cherry  Valley. 

From  the  period  at  which  the  Harpers  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  Cherry  Valley,  their  fortunes  became  an  inseparable 
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link  in  the  history  of  the  frontier  settlements.  Inheriting  as 
they  did,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  bold  and  martial  spirit  which 
had  conspicuously  characterized  their  ancestors,  and  profiting 
by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  its 
peculiarities,  acquired  by  the  elder  John  during  the  long  cam- 
paign through  which  he  had  passed  in  Maine,  they  were 
enabled  to  cultivate  successfully  amicable  relations  with  the 
Six  Nations,  and  to  exert  over  them  a  powerful  controlling 
influence,  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance  in  their 
exposed ,  situation  at  that  period.  Between  the  afterward 
renowned  Indian  sachem,  Jo  Brant,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  and  John  Harper,  Jr.,  an  intimacy  had  sprung  up 
while  attending  school  together  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 
where  the  young  half-breed  had  been  placed,  through  the 
influence  of  Sir  William  Johnston,  in  July,  1761.  This 
school  was  at  that  time  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bev. 
Doctor  Wheelock,  afterward  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
into  which  this  institution  was  merged  at  a  subsequent  date. 
It  is  now  familiarly  known,  as  it  was  then  called  the  Moor 
Charity  School." 

In  1768,  the  Harpers  and  several  other  individuals,  whom 
they  had  associated  with  them  in  the  novel  enterprise,  deter- 
mined upon  founding  a  settlement  of  their  own;  but  what 
induced  them  to  decide  upon  Harpersfield  as  the  theatre  for 
their  future  operations,  it  is  impossible  at  this  remote  day  but 
to  conjecture.  It  might  have  been  at  the  instigation  of 
friendly  Indians,  but  more  probably  was  the  result  of  their 
own  explorations  and  observations.  The  manufacture  of 
maple  sugar  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  comparative  lucrative 
business,  and  requiring  but  a  limited  capital — a  sap  hettle  and 
a  supply  of  wooden  troughs  being  all  that  was  necessary ;  as 
the  forests  at  that  early  day  were  considered  as.  of  but  little 
consequence.  Accordingly,  during  the  winter  months  small 
parties  of  two  or  three  persons  would  associate  themselves 
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together  and  go  out  in  the  forests  in  various  directions, 
selecting  a  favorable  location  where  the  sugar  maple  trees 
were  standing  thickest,  would  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
troughs  and  fuel,  and  construct  a  temporary  log-hut,  which 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  shielding  their  persons  from 
the  storm,  and  in  which  they  boiled  their  sap.  Having  made 
all  things  in  readiness  at  the  camp,'"  they  repaired  to  it 
again  at  the  opening  of  spring,  and  frequently  remained  seve- 
ral weeks  making  maple  sugar,  often  returning  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sugar  season  with  large  quantities  of  delicious 
sugar.  Harpersfield  was  well  adapted  to  this  pursuit,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  induced 
them  to  locate  there.  ^ 

Persevering  in  their  determination  of  founding  a  new  set- 
tlement, they  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  large  tract  of  land, 
stretching  from  the  Charlotte  on  the  north,  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Delaware  river  on  the  south. 
Accordingly,  in  conformity  to  the  above  purchase,  a  grant 
was  secured  the  following  year  by  letters-patent  to  J ohn  Har- 
per, William  Harper,  John  Harper,  Jr.,  Joseph  Harper,  Alex- 
ander Harper,  Andries  Riber,  and  sixteen  other  individuals, 
of  a  tract  of  land  containing  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  in- 
cluded by  the  present  town  of  Harpersfield. 

In  the  spring  of  1770,  Governor  Tryon  sent  out  a  surveyor 
to  accompany  the  patentees  and  locate  the  limits  of  the  patent. 
He  was  accompanied  by  John  Harper,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor, and  his  faithful  consort.  This  heroic  woman,  whose  cou- 
rage and  fortitude  entitle  her  to  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  heroines  of  those  early  times,  unwilling  that  her  husband 
should  share  alone  the  perils  incident  to  the  undertaking, 
determined  to  accompany,  and  if  possible,  in  some  degree  alle- 
viate their  situation.  While  the  men  were  surveying,  she 
with  her  own  hands  constructed  a  rude  log-hut  and  covered  it 
with  bark.     In  this  hut  she  frequently  was  compelled  to 
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remain  alone  days,  and  sometimes  even  nights,  while  her  hus- 
band and  his  companions  were  engaged  upon  a  remote  part  of 
the  patent.  It  is  a  historical  fact  and  one  worthy  of  mention, 
that  this  was  the  first  domicile  dedicated  to  civilization,  erected 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  county;  and  that  its  fearless 
architect  was  unquestionably  the  first  pale  face  of  the  fair  sex 
whose  presence  lent  a  delectable  charm  to  the  lonely  wilder- 
ness. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  the  survey  and  division  of  the  patent 
having  been  completed,  the  family  of  Harpers  removed  from 
Cherry  Valley  to  Harpersfield,  and  made  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there.  1340282 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  meby  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boyce,  of  Harpersfield,  who  married  a  niece  of  Colonel  Harper, 
and  who  has  been  for  many  years  intimately  connected  with 
the  family.  The  first  winter  succeeding  the  removal  of  the 
Harpers  into  Harpersfield,  was  distinguished  for  its  unprece- 
dented severity.  The  partial  and  incomplete  arrangements 
they  had  been  enabled  to  make,  proved  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  unseen  privations  they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  During 
the  summer  and  fa.ll  preceding  this  memorable  winter  they 
had  removed  their  goods,  provisions,  &c.,  to  Schoharie,  from 
which  place  to  Harpersfield  there  was  no  road,  and  they  had 
stored  them  at  the  former  place — except  a  few  provisions — 
intending  to  remove  them  to  the  place  of  destination  upon  the 
snow.  Winter  set  in  much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  snow  fell  upon  the  ground  to  a  great  depth,  cutting  olf  all 
communications,  and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  reach 
any  settlement  of  which,  the  reader  must  be  aware,  there  was 
none  nearer  than  Schoharie,  over  twenty  miles  distant — Cherry 
Valley,  their  former  place  of  residence,  lying  still  farther  olF. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma  their  stock  of  provisions 
became  exhausted  excepting  a  little  corn,  which  was  powdered 
in  a  mortar  and  converted  into  a  rude  bread,  familiarly  known 
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as  Johnny  cahe.  Upon  this  scanty  diet  tliey  subsisted  for  a 
brief  period^  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  cessation  of  the  extreme 
cold  weather.  At  last  the  remaining  meal  was  all  consumed, 
and  but  one  small  loaf  of  Johnny  cahe  was  left  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  members  of  the  new  settlement.  His  faith- 
ful partner,  who  had  borne  up  under  all  their  former  priva- 
tions with  becoming  fortitude,  now  began  to  yield.  Cautiously 
she  had  concealed  from  her  husband  the  real  state  of  their 
provisions,  well  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  imminent  peril  that 
would  surround  any  attempt  to  reach  the  settlements,  as  well 
as  that  bold  resolution  that  would  prompt  him  immediately  to 
undertake  the  journey,  at  any  hazard.  Noble  woman,  I  would 
fain  weave  for  thee,  in  this  history,  a  eulogy  worthy  of  such 
heroism.  The  fierce  contest  had  raged  in  her  own  bosom, 
between  alternate  hope  and  fear — the  love  with  which  she 
cherished  her  offspring  and  the  plighted  affections  of  her  hus- 
band— and  would  that  the  invocation  of  the  prophet  had  been 
there,  by  his  power  from  above,  to  have  replenished  the 
exhausted  '^measure  of  meal.''  But  the  urgent  claims  of 
hunger  and  the  prospect  of  starvation,  will  unnerve  the  strong- 
est mind  and  move  the  firmest  purpose. 

A  sad  and  painful  picture  did  that  little  family  circle  pre- 
sent, as  the  children,  prompted  by  hunger,  gathered  around 
the  mother  and  anxiously  presented  their  urgent  demands  for 
bread.  The  youngest  were  uttering  their  cries,  while  those 
who  were  older  and  better  able  to  realize  more  fully  their 
extreme  situation,  but  hardly  comprehending  its  fearful  reality, 
were  anxiously  propounding  the  inquiry,  Mother,  must  we 
starve  V 

While  the  children  were  gathered  around  the  mother,  the 
father  entered ;  his  eyes  immediately  fell  upon  the  pale  and 
anxious  features  of  his  wife;  her  tearful  eyes  met  his  own  and 
revealed  to  him  the  reality  of  their  situation.  It  was  useless 
to  conceal  the  truth  from  him  longer,  and  she  now  told  him 
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tliat  one  small  loaf  was  the  last  morsel  the  house  contained, 
and  for  this  even  the  children  were  crying,  but  she  dared  not 
give  it  to  them,  hardly  knowing  what  they  would  do  when 
that  was  consumed. 

The  father  now  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  repair  to  the 
Schoharie  settlement  on  the  morrow,  which  he  doubted  not  he 
could  do,  travelling  by  the  aid  of  snow  shoes;  and  taking  the 
dainty  morsel  from  the  shelf  and  breaking  it,  distributed  it 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  giving  a  portion  to  his 
wife  and  each  of  his  children,  but  touching  it  not  himself. 
John  Harper  was  a  consistent  Christian  and  a  good  man,  and 
the  trust  he  reposed  in  his  Grod  sustained  him  in  this  trying- 
hour.  He  consoled  his  wife,  by  exhorting  her  to  fear  not. 
Providence  would  provide.'' 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Schoharie  settlements ;  the  inha- 
bitants, aware  '  of  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions  of  their 
neighbors  at  the  '^  Bush,''  as  Harpersfield  was  usually  termed, 
and  conscious  that  unless  they  could  afford  them  succor,  they 
must  perish  with  hunger,  had  fortunately,  the  same  day  that 
the  provisions  of  the  family  became  exhausted,  and  the  affect- 
ing scene  narrated  above  had  transpired,  determined  to  go  to 
their  assistance.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  day  in ,  question, 
a  company  set  out  from  Schoharie,  travelling  by  the  aid  of 
snow  shoes  toward  Harpersfield,  at  which  place  they  arrived 
at  midnight,  to  the  joyful  surprise  of  the  starving  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  little  settlement  at  Harpersfield  continued  gradually 
but  slowly  to  increase,  during  the  subsequent  years  that  inter- 
vened up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Each  year  added 
some  new  comers  to  the  list  of  their  neighbors,  and  each  was 
hailed  with  unaffected  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  A  correspond- 
ent, whose  grey  hairs  entitle  him  to  a  respectful  hearing,  and 
whose  memory  serves  him  of  by-gone  times,  says :  "  It  was  an 
invariable  custom  among  the  early  settlers,  that  when  a  new 
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comer  made  his  appearance  among  them,  the  most  commodious 
house  in  the  whole  settlement  was  freely  offered  for  his  use, 
until  a  hee  could  be  made,  and  a  house  prepared  without  any 
expense  to  himself.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  of  hospitality  carried,  that  neighbors  fre- 
quently quarrelled  which  should  have  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
modating the  new  guests/' 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  chapter  to  recite  briefly  the 
history  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  county  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  but  of  the  other  settlements  made  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  county,  and  especially  of  those  in  Middletown,  the 
description  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give,  will  at  the  most 
prove  but  vague  and  uncertain.  How  much  ever  of  interest 
their  antiquity  may  possess,  a  great  portion  of  their  history  is 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  men  who  first  settled  there,  and 
all  who  might  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  have  passed 
away ;  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian  therefore  must  prove 
an  almost  hopeless  task. 

From  the  few  reliable  reminiscences  I  have  been  enabled 
to  gather,  it  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period,  a  few  Low- 
Dutch  families  from  Marbletown  and  Hurley,  followed  up  the 
Esopus  or  Shandahen  creek  (the  latter  being  the  Indian  name, 
signifying  swift  waters,)  and  crossing  the  hills  that  divide  its 
waters  from  the  east  branch  of  the  Delaware,  located  them- 
selves in  a  small  settlement  upon  the  fertile  flats  that  skirt  the 
latter  stream.  One  of  these  settlers,  a  Mr.  Van  Waggoner, 
settled  near  the  present  residence  of  Colonel  Noah  Dimmick, 
to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  above  information. 
Another  settled  a  short  distance  above,  by  the  name  of  Kittle — 
this  place  was  afterward  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Kittle 
Farm."  Several  other  settlers  were  scattered  along  at  inter- 
vals for  several  miles  down  the  river,  among  whom  were  Her- 
manns Dumond,  about  a  mile  below  Margaretville,  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  wlio  was  shot  during  the  Revolu- 
tion under  the  following  painful  circumstances  : 

Dumond,  in  company  with  J ohn  Barrow,  a  neighbor,  who 
occupied  and  owned  the  present  residence  of  Warren  Dim- 
mick,  Esq.,  in  Middletown,  had  been — as  my  informant  Colo- 
nel Dimmick  recollects,  and  which  somewhat  differs  from  a 
subsequent  recital  of  the  same  event  in  this  chapter — up  the 
river  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  when  returning  and  while 
near  Arkville  on  the  flat,  they  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  Schoharie  guards,  who  had  been  sent  by  Colonel 
Vroman,  of  Schoharie,  to  scour  the  head  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  to  arrest  certain  disaffected  persons,  and  to  destroy 
supposed  Indian  gettlements,  and  who  were  now  on  their  return 
to  Schoharie. 

The  Guard  perceiving  them  armed,  ordered  them  to  halt." 
Dumond  and  Barrow,  from  the  best  authority  I  can  command, 
were  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  although  from 
considerations  of  personal  safety  they  had  been  prompted  to 
maintain,  as  much  as  possible,  a  neutral  position.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  in  their  haste  they  mistook  the  character 
of  the  troops,  and  supposing  them  to  be  tories  and  Indians, 
•  disregarded  the  injunction,  and  immediately  attempted  to  flee. 
Perceiving  their  retreat,  the  commander  of  the  troops  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  upon  them,  when  Dumond  fell  mortally 
wounded,  surviving  his  fall  but  a  brief  period,  while  Barrow, 
more  fortunate  than  his  companion,  escaped  unhurt  and  un- 
molested, to  carry  the  painful  intelligence  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  The  guard  dismounted,  and  gathering  around  the 
expiring  man,  expressed  in  heartfelt  grief  their  sympathy  at 
his  untimely  death;  raising  him  gently  upon  their  locked 
arms,  they  conveyed  him  to  a  house  near  by.  No  physician 
was  at  hand  to  render  efiicient  aid,  and  indeed  none  was  neces- 
sary, for  it  was  apparent  to  all  as  they  watched  the  tremulous 
palor  of  his  countenance^  the  glazed  and  fixed  expression  of 
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his  dark  eye^  and  the  cold  drops  of  sweat  that  gathered  upon 
his  icy,  but  manly  forehead,  revealed  in  unmistakeahle  lan- 
guage, 

"  That  the  golden  bowl  was  broken," 

and  that  life  hung  for  a  time  hut  hy  a  flickering  and  dissevered 
thread.  It  was  indeed  a  time  for  mourning ;  that  little  hand 
of  hrave  men  had  wives  and  children  and  hearth-stones  of 
their  own,  and  it  was  for  these,  the  dearest  and  tenderest  of 
all  human  interests,  that  they  had  come  forth  and  taken  upon 
themselves  the  armor  of  war,  to  protect  and  defend  them;  and 
when  the  expiring  man  with  his  last  accent  breathed  sweet 
counsel  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  depended  upon  him  for 
their  daily  bread,  there  arose  spontaneous  in  every  bosom,  the 
reflected  counterpart  of  their  own  homes;  perhaps  at  that 
instant  the  ruthless  savage  has  raised  the  fierce  war-whoop, 
and  with  tomahawk  in  hand  has  passed  the  threshold  of  his 
own  domicile  to  drink  the  heart's  blood  of  his  own  kindred,  or  ^ 
if  they  escape  death,  to  be  carried  into  a  captivity,  if  possible, 
worse  even  than  death.  But  pass  this  picture !  for  already 
have  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  man  closed,  and  he  has  sunk^ 
in  the  embrace  of  that  sleep  which  wakes  only  at  the  resur- 
rection morn.  A  rude  and  shallow  grave  is  prepared,'  in 
which,  without  cofiin  or  shroud,  or  monument  to  mark  his 
resting  place,  they  placed  him  with  his  arms  slightly  folded, 
and  without  removing  his  clothes. ' 

The  death  of  Dumond  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
his  family.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
most  of  whom  at  that  time  were  small.  My  informant,  Cyrus 
Burr,  Esq.,  knew  three  of  the  sons,  John,  David,  and  Herma- 
nns, all  of  whom  are  now  dead,  and  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  married  men  by  the  name  of  Yaples.    One  of  them, 
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the  widow  of  Philip  Yaple,  deceased^  resides  at  present  in 
Plattekill,  in  the  town  of  Middletown. 

There  was  another  pioneer  who  had  located  in  Middletown 
by  the  name  of  Burgher ;  of  the  precise  place  he  occupied  I 
am  unable  to  state  definitely,  but  it  lay  several  miles  farther 
down  the  river,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Andes. 
This  settler,  supposing  he  might  remain  in  safety  during  the 
war,  by  professing  to  take  no  part  in  the  issues  of  the  day,  was 
shot  by  an  Indian  scout  while  threshing  buckwheat  in  the  • 
open  field.  His  eldest  son,  then  but  a  lad,  who  was  at  work 
with  the  father,  was  taken  into  captivity,  where  he  suffered 
greatly  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  After  an  absence 
of  several  years  he  was  finally  permitted  to  return  to  the 
family  at  Middletown.  He  was  drowned  many  years  after, 
while  attempting  to  cross  the  Delaware  during  a  freshet,  on 
horse-back. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  which  were  made 
along  the  east  branch  of  the  Delaware,  there  were  scattered 
upon  that  stream  several  small  Indian  settlements.*  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  this  tribe  or  tribes  made  any  perma- 
nent residence  on  the  Delaware,  but  only  visiting  it  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  to  prosecute  their  favourite  employment  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  which  commodities  there  existed  in 
great  abundance ;  and  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  beaver 
were  found  in  abundance  along  up  the  river.  The  first  set- 
tlers found  several  huge  dams  which  this  ingenious  animal  had 
thrown  across  the  stream.  One  of  these  dams,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  village  of  Roxbury,  was  the  circumstance  from 
which  it  derived  its  former  name  of    Beaver  Dam."-j- 

*  Vol.  I.,  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 

f  A  full-grown  beaver  weighs  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  ;  its  length 
is  usually  about  four  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  about  five  or  six  inches  wide  by  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
4* 
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One  of  these  Indian  villages  was  only  a  short  distance  above 
Margaretville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  where  may 
be  seen  a  couple  of  ancient  looking  apple-trees,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  nurtured  by  the  original  proprietors  themselves. 
The  oldest  living  settlers  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  by  stating 
that  they  were  old  trees  when  they  were  boys ;  they  were  per- 
haps at  that  early  date  the  only  bearing  apple  trees  in  the 
county,  and  those  persons  are  still  living  who  can  bear  witness 
to  the  miraculous  disappearance  of  the  fruit. . 

An  intelligent  and  reliable  informant,  speaking  of  these 
apple  trees,  related  the  following  anecdote  of  their  early  his- 
tory :  Some  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  grist-mill  for  a  large  cir- 


what  seems  peculiar,  although  the  body  of  the  animal  is  so  well 
covered  with  fur  and  hair,  the  tail  is  without  either,  except  at  its 
insertion,  and  is  covered  with  a  species  of  scales.  The  fore  part  of 
the  beaver  has  the  consistency  of  land  animals,  while  the  hind  legs 
and  tail  have  not  only  the  smell,  but  the  savor,  and  nearly  all  the 
qualities  of  the  fish. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  is  principally  vegetable.  The  bait  used  by 
hunters  to  entice  them  to  a  trap  is  castoreum^  or  bark  stone,  which 
substance  is  obtained  from  the  glandulous  pouches  of  the  male  ani- 
mals. The  beavers  prefer  usually  to  locate  their  dams  in  a  moderate 
current,  which  they  substitute  as  a  motive  power,  to  float  the  trees 
which  they  fell  into  the  stream  above,  to  the  precise  point  where 
they  are  required.  The  number  of  trees  which  they  thus  cut  is  truly 
surprising,  and  those  unacquainted  with  the  animal,  would  suppose 
them  cut  with  an  axe. 

The  dams  which  they  build  in  a  running  stream  are  curved,  with 
the  convexity  opposed  to  the  current;  the  interstices  are  filled  with 
mud  and  stones.  Their  work  is  all  prepared  in  the  night ;  as  soon  as 
any  of  the  material  is  placed  where  it  is  intended  to  remain,  the  ani- 
mal turns  round  and  gives  it  a  smart  blow  with  its  tail.  The  same 
sort  of  a  blow  is  struck  by  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
they  are  in  the  act  of  diving.  The  hut  of  the  beaver  is  rudely  con- 
structed of  bushes  and  mud,  which  is  applied  after  the  water  becomes 
sufficiently  cold  to  freeze  it. 
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cumference  of  territory  was  situated  on  tlie  east  brancli  of  tlie 
Delaware,  near  Arkville.  This  mill  had  been  built,  and  for 
some  years  owned  and  occupied,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
 ,  distinguished  especially  among  the  younger  Ame- 
rica/' who  frequently  brought  grists  to  his  mill,  for  his  gene- 
rosity and  liberality.  The  apple  trees  spoken  of  above  were 
owned  by  him,  and  usually,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  hung  loaded 
with  myriads  of  tiny  apples,  scarcely  larger  than  a  small  sized 
hen's  egg,  but  a  greater  rarity  at  that  time  to  boys  especially, 
than  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  now.  And  it  was 
principally  to  the  liberality  with  which  he  allowed  his  young 
customers  to  partake  of  this  fruit,  and  load  their  pockets  to 
carry  to  their  mothers  and  sisters  at  home,  that  the  miller  had 
acquired  his  enviable  reputation.     Several  years  after,  this 

place  was  purchased  by  one  ,  who,  in  contradistinction 

with  the  former  owner,  soon  came  into  notoriety,  under  the 
appellation  of  stingy ;  but  the  boys,  who  had  come  to  think 
themselves  as  by  right  entitled  to  some  of  the  fruit,  were  not 
to  be  outdone,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
persuade  the  proprietor  to  open  his  heart  toward  them,  an 
expedient  was  put  in  execution,  which  proved  successful,  to  the 
miraculous  disappearance  of  the  fruit.  Two  of  the  boys  were 
sent  to  coax  the  old  man,  who  by  the  way  was  short  of  sight, 
while  their  companions  repaired  at  the  same  instant  to  the 
trees,  which  in  mock  charity  to  the  owner  they  handled  rather 
roughly,  and  procured  a  goodly  quantity  of  his  apples. 

The  same  informant  states  that,  when  a  lad  of  a  dozen 
years,  his  father  packed  him  oif  to  this  mill — the  first  he  had 
ever  visited — upon  horseback,  with  a  small  grist  to  be  con- 
verted into  flour  for  the  consumption  of  the  family.  The 
father,  before  he  left,  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
lad  the  necessity  of  watching  the  miller  pretty  closely,  remark- 
ing, ^Hhat  millers  sometimes  steal."  This  caution  placed  the 
young  tyro  on  his  guard,  and  sure  enough,  shortly  after  the 
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grist  had  been  emptied  into  tlie  hopper  he  saw  the  miller  go 
to  a  small  bin  near  by,  and,  taking  a  measure,  filled  it  from  the 
grain  in  the  hopper,  and  emptied  it  back  into  the  bin.  The 
boy  kept  watch,  and  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  when  the  miller's  back  was  turned,  he  filled  the 
measure  out  of  the  bin,  and  emptied  it  back  into  the  hopper, 
replacing  what  he  supposed  the  miller  had  intended  to  steal. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  said :  I  felt  really  proud  of  what 
I  had  done,  and  when  I  returned  home  that  night  I  related  to 
my  father  what  had  transpired  at  the  mill,  telling  him  that 
the  miller  did  not  get  much  the  best  of  me,  '  for  he  struck  the 
measure  full  he  took  out  of  the  hopper,  while  I  heaped  up  the 
one  I  put  in that  he  was  a  big  thief,  for  there  was  a  large 
bin  full  of  grain,  which  I  felt  sure  he  had  stolen  in  like 
manner.  My  father  laughed  heartily  over  the  joke,  and  then 
explained  to  me  that  this  was  the  way  they  were  paid  for  the 
use  of  their  mill.'' 

The  tribe  of  Indians  who  occupied  this  village  near  Marga- 
retville,  and  which,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  was  called  Pakatakan, 
said  to  signify  the  union  of  two  streams  in  one,  (an  appropriate 
cognomen,  as  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  Dry-brook  stream 
falls  into  the  East  Branch,)  according  to  0.  Callighan's  His- 
tory of  New  York,  were  the  Wappinger  Indians  of  Dutchess 
county  and  Esopus ;  and  according  to  the  same  account,  this 
same  tribe  had  a  couple  of  other  villages  farther  down  the 
river  in  Colchester,  one  of  which  they  called  Papagouck  and 
the  other  Pepacton. 

The  following  information  kindly  furnished  by  Dl*.  0.  M. 
Allaben,  of  Margaretville,  who  has  evinced  much  interest  in 
the  compilation  of  this  work,  coming  to  hand  too  late  to 
become  incorporated  in  the  thread  of  my  history,  and  although 
some  parts  are  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  inserted 
it  in  full.    We  regret  to  state  in  this  place,  that  so  few  per- 
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sons  are  found  wlio  liave  evinced  tlie  same  degree  of  interest 
in  the  collection  of  historical  reminiscences. 

^'Dear  Sir : — The  timely  appearance  of  your  work^  embracing 
the  settlement  and  early  history  of  Delaware  county,  furnishes 
a  desideratum,  the  importance  of  which  has  long  been  felt ; 
and  I  cheerfully  contribute  the  few  historical  items  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  an  intercourse  of  more  than 
twenty  years  with  the  people  of  this  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion  what  is  still  matter  of  veritable  history, 
but  which  will  have  become  mere  tradition,  unless  speedily 
placed  upon  record  by  the  historian.  Reliable  sources  of 
information  have  sensibly  decreased  within  the  few  years  last 
past,  and  indeed  I  believe  no  person  is  now  living  who  came 
into  this  town  with  the  early  pioneers,  and  but  few  even  are 
left,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  trials  and  unforeseen 
embarrassments  which  beset  the  hardy  adventurers  who  first 
emigrated  into  this  valley.'^ 

I  am  principally  indebted  for  the  facts  here  presented,  to 
Frederick  Kittle,  who  came  into  the  settlement  with  the  first 
emigrants,  by  his  stepfather,  Mr.  Hendricks.  He  spent  nearly 
his  whole  life  in  this  neighborhood,  and  died  some  years 
since  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  a  boy  when  the  little 
colony  was  founded,  but  old  enough  to  remember  many  of  the 
incidents  attendant  upon  that  event.  Also,  to  Christian  Yaple, 
who  at  the  age  of  about  two  years  emigrated  with  his  father  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  about  six  years  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  Also,  to  Nelly  Yaple,  the  only  person  now 
living,  who  was  upon  the  stage  of  action  when  most  of  the  events 
to  be  narrated  occurred.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Hermanns 
Dumond,  one  of  the  original  settlers,  and  was  born  in  Middle- 
town  in  1774.  Also,  to  James  Dumond,  grandson  of  Peter 
Dumoud,  another  early  settler,  who  was  born  about  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  and  who  has  resided  in  Middletown  ever 
since.    The  latter  person  is,  perhaps,  as  well  acquainted  Vfith 
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the  traditionary  history  of  the  first  settlements,  as  any  person 
at  present  living, — possessing  naturally  an  enquiring  mind  and 
a  retentive  memory,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the 
original  families,  most  of  the  leading  incidents  have  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  research  and  observation. 

Perhaps  no  settlement  in  Delaware  County,  dates  anterior 
to  that  in  Middletown.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1762, 
or  early  in  the  spring  of  1763,  a  party  was  formed  in  Hurley, 
Ulster  County,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Delaware  valley, 
and  if  considered  expedient,  of  making  arrangements  for  emigrat- 
ing thither  with  their  families.  Among  these  adventurers  were 
Hermanns  Dumond^  his  brother  Peter  Dumond,  J ohannes  Van 
Waggoner,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hendricks  ;  each  of  whom, 
after  having  made  the  necessary  explorations,  purchased  a  farm 
of  the  patentee,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians,  Pakatakan, 
and  as  before  stated,  near  where  the  present  village  of  Margaret- 
ville  is  located.  These  four  pioneer  families,  constituted  the 
first  permanent  colony  on  the  East  Branch,  but  at  the  period 
of  their  arrival  in  the  valley,  there  still  remained  abundant 
evidence  of  their  having  been  preceded  by  others,  supposed  to 
have  been  French  Canadians,  or  half-breeds,  who  had  squatted 
upon  these  flats  previous  to,  or  during  the  French  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic  with  the  aborigines,  but  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  from  considerations  of  personal  safety,  during  the 
troublesome  times  that  followed.  Mr.  Kittle,  has  frequently 
asserted  that  his  step-father  Hendricks,  purchased  his  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these  squatters,  and  Mrs.  Yaples  well  recollects 
from  the  narrations  of  her  mother,  that  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds,  were  found  by  her  parents  on  their 
arrival,  satisfying  them  that  they  had  been  preceded  by 
others  of  European  extraction. 

The  land  titles  of  the  first  settlers,  were  warranty  deeds 
granted  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  purchaser,  with  a  provision 
allowing  the  latter  to  cut  wood  or  quarry  stone,  upon  any 
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part  of  the  patent,  for  farm  or  family  uses.  The  date  of  these 
deeds  is  April  6,  1763. 

The  Indian  village  of  Pakatakan,  was  a  little  above  the  site 
of  the  present  village  of  Margaretville,  as  before  stated,  and 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bush-kill  with  the  East  Branch. 
Mr.  Kittle  designated  it  as  a  Tuscarora  village,  and  informed 
me  that  the  Indian  etymology  of  the  name  was,  "  The  place 
where  the  streams  come  together, or  The  meeting  of  the 
water s,^^  a  very  appropriate  cognomen,  as  three  very  considera- 
ble streams  intersect  in  that  neighborhood,  besides  three  or  four 
smaller  ones. 

The  early  settlers  were  principaUy  Dutch,  and  both  wrote 
and  spoke  that  language.  They  lived,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  upon  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  up 
to  the  dark  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  They  suffered 
all  the  privations  incident  to  a  new  and  distant  settlement,  and 
were  for  a  long  period  obliged  to  do  their  milling,  trading,  &c., 
at  Esopus,  forty-five  miles  distant,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  being  through  an  unbroken  wilderness.*  For  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement,  and  until 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  little  colony  continued  slow- 
ly to  increase  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  and  nearly  all  the 
alluvial  lands  along  the  main  stream  were  occupied,  and  more 
or  less  improved  for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Several  schools  were  also  established,  where  instruction  was 
given  in  the  Dutch  dialect. 

But  few  of  the  names  of  those  who  settled  before  the  war 
has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  among  them,  we  find  those  of 
Hermanns  and  Peter  Dumond,  Van  Waggoner,  Hendricks, 

Mr.  Kittle  informed  me,  that  both  the  settlers  and  Indians  (who,  it 
seems  employed  horses,)  fastened  their  horses  and  cut  fodder  for  them 
at  the  Beaver  meadaws,  in  Roxbury,  distant  ten  or  twelve  miles,  fol- 
lowing an  Indian  trail  or  foot-path,  from  Pakatakan  to  the  meadows. 
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Kittle,  Yaple,  Brughei'j  Slyter,  Hinebagh,  Grreen,  Blanch,  and 
others.  Among  the  friendly  Indians  were  Tunis  and  Canope, 
(the  sad  fate  of  the  latter  of  whom  is  narrated  in  a  future 
chapter.) 

The  disputes  and  strife  which  preceded  the  war  of  the  Re- 
volution, took  early  and  deep  root  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Pakatakan,  attributable  doubtless,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  the  influence  which  the  presence  of  a  savage  foe,  exerted 
upon  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  frontier  settlement,  and  conse- 
quently, it  does  not  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
settlers  should  have  espoused  the  royal  cause.  There 
were  a  few  whigs  however,  and  among  them,  were  Yaples, 
Peter  Dumond,  and  Hinebagh.  Hermanns  Dumond  and  Peter 
Brugher,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Indians,  were  said  to  occupy  neutral 
ground.  -  '  ,  -  ' 

The  first  open  rupture,  growing  out  of  the  political  troubles 
of  the  times,  among  the  settlers  of  Pakatakan,  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  a  school  house  within  the  precincts  of  the  settle- 
ment, i)etween  Isaac  Dumond,  a  son  of  Peter,  and  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Markle.  Markle  called  Dumond  a  rebel,  whereupon 
the  latter  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  dealt  the  other  a  blow.  A  bout 
of  fist-cufi's  ensued,  which  finally  broke  up  the  school. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  or  soon  after  the  burning  of 
Kingston,  by  the  detachment  of  British  troops,  under  Gren. 
Vaughn,  tke  hostile  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  terror  which 
that  act  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  border  revolutionists, 
advanced  to  Colchester  or  Pepacton,  as  it  was  then  called,-^ 
where  they  encamped,  and  commenced  the  perpetration  of  a 
series  of  depredations  upon  the  whigs  in  the  vicinity,  stealing 
their  cattle,  goods,  &c.,  and  finally,  they  formed  a  plot  with 
the  cognizance  of  some  of  the  tories,  to  murder  or  drive  them 
out  of  Pakatakan. 

This  intended  massacre  was  prevented  by  a  timely  notice 
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from  Tunis,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  informed  Yaple  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  advised  him  to  leave  the  settlement. 
Yaple  immediately  spread  the  alarm  among  the  whigs,  who, 
after  hastily  collecting  their  cattle,  and  such  of  their  goods  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry,  and  after  burying  or  otherwise 
concealing  the  remainder,  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the  settlement. 
On  the  same  day  that  Yaple,  Peter  Dumond,  and  Hinebagh  fled, 
the  Indians  made  a  concerted  descent  upon  the  settlement,  and 
after  destroying  such  of  their  effects  as  remained  unconcealed, 
and  reducing  the  buildings  to  ashes,  sent  a  detachment  of 
twenty  Indian  warriors  under  the  guidance  of  two  well  known 
tories  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  followed  them  as  far  as 
Shandaken,  when  they  gave  up  the  chase.  Yaple  subsequently 
returned  after  the  remainder  of  his  goods,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  tories,  among  whom  was  Blanch.  He  was  taken 
to  Colchester,  where  he  was  detained  in  custody  for  several 
weeks,  but  finally  allowed  to  return  with  his  goods. 

These  outrages  at  Pakatakan,  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
Americans,  who  sent  a  company  of  militia  from  Schoharie  to 
drive  the  marauders  from  the  frontiers.  On  the  approach  of 
the  troops,  the  tories  fled  to  the  older  settlements  of  Hurley, 
while  the  Indians  retired*  toward  the  Susquehanna. 

No  further  attempts  were  make  by  the  settlers  to  establi  h 
themselves  at  Pakatakan,  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
occasional  visits  were  made  to  the  place,  by  the  settlers,  for  the 
removal  of  their  property,  or  gathering  in  of  their  crops.  It  was 
on  occasions  like  this  that  both  Dumond  and  Burgher  were 
shot.  Dumond  was  killed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August, 
1778.  He  had  returned  with  John  Barrow  from  Hurley,  to 
which  place  they  had  fled,  as  stated  above,  in  order  to  secure 
a  piece  of  grain.  Having  accomplished  their  purpose,  they 
set  out  to  return  again  to  Hurley,  and  when  about  a  mile  from 
his  place  of  residence  at  Pakatakan,  they  fell  in  with  the  Scho- 
harie Guard,  who  took  them  prisoners.  They  were  mounted 
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upon  a  single  horse^  Burrow  beliind  Dumond,  to  accompany 
the  troops.  Seeing  a  favorable  opportunity  to  escape,  they 
put  spurs  to  the  horse  and  rode  off  in  an  opposite  direction. 
They  were  fired  upon  by  the  guard,  and  Dumond  fell  fatally 
wounded  to  the  ground.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  or 
the  farm  where  Col.  Dimniick  now  resides,  where  he  died 
after  suffering  excruciating  pain  for  three  days.  Burrow  made 
his  escape,  threaded  the  forest,  up  Dry  Brook,  and  over  the 
mountains  into  Shandaken,  travelling  through  the  day  and 
lodging  in  a  tree  by  night.  Such  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Dumond ;  but  Mrs.  Yaple, 
however,  believes  that  her  father  and  Burrow  mounted  one  of 
his  own  horses  and  attempted  to  escape  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  supposing  the  troops  to  have  been  Butler  men,  and 
enemies  of  the  colonies. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1778,  Peter  Burgher  returned 
with  his  son,  a  small  boy,  and  others,  to  secure  his  crops.  He 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Indians  by  piloting  the 
troops  from  Pakatakan,  and  they  sought  this  opportunity  to 
ambush  and  destroy  him.  He  was  shot,  it  is  said,  by  a  Seneca 
Indian  named  Abraham,  while  threshing  buckwheat,  and  his 
little  son  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Niagara,  and  sold  to  a 
British  officer.  He  afterwards  returned,  and  was  drowned 
while  crossing  the  Delaware,  near  where  his  father  was  killed, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mill  Brook. 

There  is,  near  Margaretville,  an  ancient  grave-yard,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  either  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  or  by  the  half-breeds  who  preceded  them , 
It  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  the  spot  and  even  the  graves 
of  many  of  them  are  overgrown  with  trees  and  underwood, 
and  little  or  nothing  is  now  known  of  its  history  save  its  exist- 
ence. Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mill  brook,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  are  certain  remains  which  bear  strong  resem- 
blance to  works  of  art.    Many  suppose  them  to  have  been 
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ancient  fortifications  or  works  of  defence^  but  wlien  or  by  whom 
they  were  erected  is  mere  conjecture.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Dickinson^  who  resides  near  them,  that  in  that  vicinity  were 
once  found  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  stone  battle-axe, 
and  that  arrow-heads  exist  in  great  abundance  in  that  imme- 
diate locality,  which  strengthens  the  opinion  that  they  were  of 
Indian  occupation.  They  are  two  in  number,  each  of  a  circular 
form,  and  have  been  surrounded  by  a  high  embankment,  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  ditch.  The  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
has  been  passed  over  many  times  with  the  plow,  but  much  of 
its  original  symmetry  and  form  are  still  visible.  The  other,  on 
the  opposite  side,  further  down  the  stream,  is  still  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  growing  trees  and  underwood,  but 
has  less  regularity,  and  will  not  so  soon  attract  the  attention 
of  the  antiquarian.  ,  . 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Revolution — Early  conflicts — Eloquence  of  Pitt  in  Parliament — Advo- 
cates the  cause  of  American  rights — His  efforts  unavailing — Pro- 
vincial Congress  assemble — Eloquent  appeal  of  Patrick  Henry — 
Effect  of  his  speech — Resolution  of  Continental  Congress — George 
Washington  unanimously  chosen  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces — His  acceptation — Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  to  express 
their  sentiments — Vigilant  Committees — Organization  of,  in  Tryon 
County — Influences  brought  to  bear — Sir  Wm.  Johnson  espouses  the 
Royal  cause — His  sudden  death — His  successors  in  office — Patriot- 
ism of  the  inhabitants  of  Harpersfield  and  Cherry  Valley — First 
open  act  of  hostility — Organization  of  a  Vigilant  Committee  in 
Harpersfield — Their  service  to  the  American  cause — The  names  of 
members — The  chairman — Col.  John  Harper  despatched  by  Con- 
gress on  a  Mission  to  the  Indians — His  apparent  success — Reception 
by  the  Indians — Great  feast  and  other  ceremonies — Harper  returns 
— Intimacy  between  Brant  and  Harper — Copy  of  a  letter — Indians 
prove  treacherous — Affidavit  of  the  Rev.  "Wm.  Johnston — Driven 
with  his  family  from  Sidney  Plains — Obituary  notice  of  Capt.  Hugh 
Johnston — Effect  of  the  intelligence  communicated  by  Johnston 
along  the  frontiers — Letter  from  Harpersfield  Vigilant  Committee — 
Herkimer's  Mission — Singular  interview  between  Gen.  Herkimer 
and  Brant — Speech  of  Brant — Failure  of  the  expedition — Evacua- 
tion of  Harpersfield — John  More  an  early  settler — ^Warned  of  dan- 
ger— Journey  to  Catskill — Accident — Enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants before  the  war — Scotchmen  settle  in  the  Valley  of  Wright's 
Brook — Story  of  the  Scotchman  and  his  gold — Capture  of  a  party 
of  Indians  by  Col.  Harper — McDonald,  a  tory,  invades  Schoharie — 
Exposed  situation  of  the  settlement — Harper  volunteers  to  go  to 
Albany — Procures  a  company  of  Cavalry — Marches  to  Schoharie — 
Disperses  the  enemy — Letter  from  Harper  to  Congress. 

Having  rendered  a  passing  notice  to  the  early  settlements, 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  we  now  approach  that 
dark  period  of  warfare,  strife,  and  blood — the  Revolutionary 
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struggle,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  immolation  and 
cessation  over  them  of  foreign  despotism  in  the  colonies. 
Already  have  the  clashing  of  steel  and  the  boom  of  musketry 
been  heard  upon  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hill.  Already  have  the 
excited  and  irritated  Bostonians,  disguised  as  Indians,  con- 
signed the  cargoes  of  tea  of  several  vessels  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  as  a  mark  of  their  just  indignation  at  the  infamous 
Stamp  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  the  rupture  had  become  irreparable. 
The  eloquence  of  Pitt,  in  Parliament,  whose  voice  had  been 
raised  uniformly  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppres- 
sor, who,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  upon  an  illustrious  occasion, 
in  which  he  had  exhorted  the  House  to  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
and  moderation  in  their  dealings  with  America,  concluded 
with  the  words  of  Prior  the  poet : — 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind — 
Be  to  her  virtues  nqvj  kind." 

3  - 

All  had  proved  unavailing.  In  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress'^ 
re-assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  resolve  on  what  steps  were 
necessary  in  the  emergency  in  which  the  colonies  were  placed. 
It  was  during  this  session,  that  Patrick  Henry  depicted  with 
his  thundering  eloquence  the  history  of  our  relations  to  the 
mother  country :  closing  his  appeal  he  remarked  ^'  The  war  is 
inevitable  I  and  let  it  come  ! !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  !  !  ! 
It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry  peace,  peace— but  there  is  no  peace  !  The  war  is  actually 
begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 
to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms  !  Our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field  !  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What 
would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Al- 
mighty God  !  T  kno-^Y  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
5* 
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as  for  me/'  he  cried,  with  both  arms  extended  aloft,  his  brow 
knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his 
soul,  and  with  his  voice  swelled  to  its  loudest  note  :  "  Give  me 
liberty/  or  give  me  death.'' 

This  speech  had  its  desired  effect;  its  noble  and  fearless 
sentiments  found  a  home  in  every  patriotic  breast.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  ^^That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command 
all  the  Continental  forces,  raised  for  the  defence  of  American 
Liberty.'^  George  Washington  was  unanimously  called  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  this  station,  who  rose  in  his 
place,  being  a  member  from  Virginia,  and  signified  his  accept- 
ance in  a  brief  and  appropriate  reply ;  at  the  close  of  which 
he  remarked :  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted 
me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  These, 
I.  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.'' 

And  while  their  representatives  were  assembled,  the  people 
themselves  were  far  from  being  idle.  Meetings  of  citizens 
were  called  in  every  village  and  district ;  to  give  expressions 
to  their  sentiments,  to  favor  liberty  or  oppression.  Committees 
of  vigilance  were  organized,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  the 
names  of  disaffected  persons,  to  correspond  with  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  and  to  whom  was  acceded  the  power  of  calling  out 
troops  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  repel  invasion ;  although,  I 
believe,  they  actually  possessed  no  such  power.  Such  a  com- 
mittee was  organized  in  Tryon  county,  as  early  as  May,  1775, 
consisting  of  members  from  each  of  the  districts ;  and  we  may 
perhaps  with  propriety  in  this  place  glance  at  the  peculiar" 
political  condition  of  the  county,  in  order  to  better  understand 
the  nature  of  the  forthcoming  struggle. 

The  population  of  Tryon  was  a  mixed  one,  composed  of 
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Dutch,  wlio  lived  principally  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  G-erman  Palatines,  who  had  settled  in  the 
Schoharie  valley,  and  of  Scotch  Irish,  who  had  settled  in  Cherry 
valley,  Harpersfield,  Laurens,  Otsego,  and  other  places.  The 
Dutch  and  Grermans  were  an  exceedingly  illiterate  people,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnston  for 
counsel  and  advice,  who,  being  a  man  of  sagacity  and  address, 
it  is  not  strange  that,  when  he  declared  himself  openly  opposed 
to  Congress,  and  favored  the  cause  of  that  monarch  who  had 
heaped  upon  him  emolument  and  honor,  a  major  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  within  his  potent  influence  should  also  go 
over  to  his  standard.  But  Providence,  in  the  midst  of  his 
active  preparations  for  war,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian 
council  at  J ohnston,  called  him  suddenly  away 

"  To  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns." 

He  died  in  June,  1774,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates 
and  titles  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Johiuston,  while  the  authority 
of  superintendent  of  the  Indian  department  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  son-in-law.  Col.  Gruy  Johnston,  who  understood  the 
Indian  affairs  better  than  any  one  else,  having  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  deputy  to  the  old  baronet.  The  successors  of  Sir 
William  were  illy  calculated  to  assume,  and  fulfil  successfully 
the  exalted  station  vacated  by  his  death,  and  consequently, 
quite  a  number  of  those  least  affected,  declared  unconditionally 
for  the  cause  of  Congress  soon  after. 

But  while  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  sections  declared  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally in  favor  of  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  Cherry 
Valley  and  Harpersfield  an  exactly  opposite  state  of  things 
prevailed  they  there  openly  denounced  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Johnstons  and  their  adherents;  they  denounced  the 
oppressive  acts  of  Parliament,  and  loudly  extolled  the  measures 
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adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  A  high  state  of 
excitement  prevailed^ — frequent  and  angry  discussions  were 
indulged  in,  which  strongly  tended  to  neutralize  the  parties  from 
each  other,  and  prepared  them  to  embrace  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  open  arms,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  satiating  their  personal  animosities  under  the  all-sufficient 
cloah  oi  war;  where  they  might  justify  themselves  in  apply- 
ing the  lighted  torch,  or  the  merciless  tomahawk, — sacrificing 
with  impunity  the  property  and  lives  of  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, whose  only  fault  was, — 

"  They  did  not  think  as  we." 

The  first  open  act  of  hostility  that  was  committed  iu  Tryon 
county,  was  at  the  meeting  of  those  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
Independence,  in  May,  1775,  at  the  house  of  John  Yeeder,  in 
the  Caughuawaga  district,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  liberty 
pole."  The  citizens,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  assembled 
unarmed.  In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  and  while  one 
of  their  leading  whigs*  was  haranguing  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, whose  hepits  beat  in  unison  with  his  own,  they  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  the  appearance  of  an 
armed  bo^^y  of  loyalists,  commanded  by  Sir  John  J ohnston  in 
person-  The  whigs,  indignant  at  the  unceremonious  inter- 
ruption of  their  proceedings,  determined  to  compel  Johnston 
and  his  retainers  to  withdraw :  a  violent  scuffle  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  hlack  eyes  and  bruised  noses  on  both  sides,  but  no 
blood  was  shed,  or  other  serious  injury  sustained  by  either 
side,  when  the  parties  actually  withdrew,  the  loyalists  to 
Johnstown,  and  the  whigs  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving 
the  ^^pole"  unraised. 

The  report  of  these  proceedings  was  immediately  communi- 

"  Stone's  Border  Wars,  gives  the  name  as  Sampson  Sammons. 
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■  cated  to  the  general  committee  of  safety,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted throughout  the  State,  and  leading  whigs  were  every- 
where vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  Johnston  and  his 
adherents,  and  overflowing  in  the  emulation  of  the  bravery  and 
resolute  spirit  evinced  by  leading  patriotic  Tryon  brethren. 

In  August,  1775,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Harpersfield 
was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Harper,  and  a  committee  of 
vigilance  was  appointed  to  watch  the  movements  of  certain 
disaffected  persons,  and  to  gain  what  information  they  could 
of  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  hostile  Indians  under  Brant, 
who,  report  had  reached  them,  was  then  at  Oquago,  on  the 
Susquehanna.    The  exposed  situation  of  Harpersfield,  and  the 

^  well  known  and  patriotic  character  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  that  section,  rendered  their  communications  to  the  state 
council  of  safety,  not  unfrequently  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They,  through  intercourse  with  friendly  Indians,  and  by 
scouts,  were  constantly  kept  reconnoitering  the  disaffected  set- 
tlements. Cautiously  were  the  movements  of  Brant  and  his 
host  of  bloody  retainers  noted,  and  when,  at  last,  the  storm 
broke  in  all  its  fury, — when  the  impatience  of  the  savages 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  they  demanded  to  be  led 
on  "to  butcher  and  to  burn," — when  Schoharie,  and  all  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  York  were  about  to  become  the 
theatre  of  predatory  warfare,  this  committee  communicated 
the  timely  warning  to  their  faithful  brethren. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  learn,  and  certainly  it 
deserves  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  braved  every  danger,  and  several  of  whom  sacrificed 
life,  property,  and  everything  dear,  upon  the  altar  of  liberty. 
Their  names  were  John  Harper,  John  Harper,  Jr.,  Alexander 
Harper,  Joseph  Harper,  Isaac  Patchin,  Freegift  Patchin, 
Andries  Biber,  Wm.  McFarland,  St.  Leger  Cowley,  Sawyer, 
John  More,  Jas.  Stevens,  and  several  others,  all  of  whom  took 
the  prescribed  oath,  and  signed  the  articles  of  association. 
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The  following  is  the  oath  which  was  prescribed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress^  and  which  was  administered  to  every  mem- 
ber. 

You  shall  swear  by  the  holy  evangelist  of  the  Almighty 
God,  to  be  a  true  subject  to  our  continental  resolve  and  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  committees,  in  this  difficulty  existing 
between  G-reat  Britain  and  America,  and  to  answer  upon  such 
questions  as  you  shall  be  examined  in,  so  help  you  Grod/^* 

Isaac  Patchin,  who  was  afterwards  among  the  prisoners 
captured  by  Brant,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  and  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  narrated  in  a  future  chapter  of  this  work, 
was  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  committee  during  its  entire 
deliberations. 

With  the  hope  of  influencing  a  portion  of  the  Indians  to  join 
the  American  standard,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  pledges  of 
neutrality  in  the  forthcoming  struggle,  in  the  winter  of  1776, 
Col.  John  Harper  was  despatched  with  a  letter  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  to  Oquago,  the  winter  quarters  of  a  large 
number  of  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  success  of  this 
mission  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  frontier  settlements,  and  it  was  one,  too, 
combining  imminent  hazard  and  peril,  as  it  was  reported  that 
the  J ohnsons  had  already  stirred  them  up  to  hostile  movements. 

Harper  cheerfully  undertook  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  assigned  him,  and  immediately  made  preparation  for  the 
journey,  a  distance  of  over  seventy  miles,  through  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness. 

He  was  accompanied  down  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifty  miles,  to  the  Johnston  settlement,  by  the  regiment 
of  militia  under  his  command,  when,  deeming  it  imprudent 
to  march  farther  into  the  Indian  country,  lest  the  appearance 
of  an  armed  force  amongst  them  should  frustrate  the  import- 
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ant  object  of  the  missiouj  he  stationed  his  force  at  this  set- 
tlement, giiang  private  orders  to  the  captains  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  march  to  his 
relief,  should  he  be  inhospitably  detained  beyond  the  appointed 
time  for  his  return. 

He  was  accompanied  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  a 
friendly  Oneida  and  one  white  man,  who  resumed  their  route 
from  the  settlement,  travelling  the  whole  distance  to  the 
Indian  encampment  upon  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   They  were  received  by  the  Indians  with  every  demon- 
stration of  friendship;  a  council  fire  was  built,  and  the  chiefs 
and  braves  assembled  around  it  to  deliberate  upon  the  objects 
of  the  mission.    The  letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York  was  read  to  them  by  Harper,  who  needed  no  inter- 
preter, and  who,  in  a  few  remarks  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which 
he  spohe  and  gestured^  fluently,  represented  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  alliance  with  the  colonies ;  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  war  would  be  the  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence.   He  then  distributed  some  presents  among  them. 
In  the  afternoon  they  again  assembled  at  the  council  fire ;  the 
Indians  having  held  a  discussion  in  secret,  when  a  principal 
chief  arose  :  he  stated  to  Harper,  that  the  report  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Johnsons,  an  expedition  into  the  frontier 
settlements  had  been  concerted  in  the  following  spring,  was 
untrue — that  they  deplored  the  existing  difficulties  into  which 
their  brethren  had  been  placed — that  they  should  take  no  part 
in  them,  and  that  they  desired  to  remain  neutral.  Having 
closed  his  speech,  according  to  Indian  usages  he  presented 
Harper  with  a  deer  skin,  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
pretensions. 

At  night  a  feast  was  prepared,  and  an  ox  which  Harper  had 

*  Gestures  are  a  radical  part  of  Indian  oratory — every  sentence  is 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  gesture. 
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brought  for  the  occasion,  was  killed  and  roasted.  The  cere- 
monies were  conducted  in  all  the  novelty  and  pomp  of  Indian 
custom,  and  Harper,  painted  as  one  of  them,  and  dressed  in 
Indian  costume,  mingled  freely  in  all  their  performances,  and 
partook  with  a  hearty  relish  of  the  roasted  viand.  The  repast 
being  over,  the  chiefs  and  great  ones  assembled  around  their 
hostage,  when  a  crown,  which  consisted  of  a  belt  richly  deco- 
rated with  beads,  was  placed  upon  his  head  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  which  entitled  him  to  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Six  Nations.* 

Harper  having  successfully  accomplished  his  mission,  accom- 
panied by  his  companions,  returned  to  the  Johnston  settle- 
ment, where  he  joined  his  regiment,  and  from  thence  returned 
to  Harpersfield. 

It  was,  I  believe,  unusual  for  the  Indians  so  far  to  forget 
their  native  prejudices  as  to  bestow  this  mark  of  distinction 
upon  2i>pale  face,  and  I  have  never  read  of  any  other  person 
excepting  Sir  William  Johnston,  upon  whom  the  favor  has 
been  bestowed )  and  although  the  long  struggle  which  imme- 
diately followed,  was  calculated  to  place  him  at  enmity  with 
the  Indians,  his  bravery  and  the  humanity  he  exhibited,  still 
the  more  endeared  him  to  them.  He  never  took  life  when  he 
could  avoid  it,  and  never  sulFered  himself  or  those  under  his 
command  to  commit  any  of  those  barbarities  which  placed  so 
dark  a  stain  upon  the  history  of  the  border  warfare  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  manuscript  letter  found 
in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce,  of  Harpersfield,  who 
married  a  niece  of  Col.  Harper,  and  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  intimacy  existing  between  Harper  and  the  Six  Nations  was 

*  I  procured  this  information  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce  and  others,  of 
Harpersfield.  See  also  Stone's  Border  Wars,  and  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York. 
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kept  up  for  many  years^  and  that  he  frequently  transacted 
business  for  them.  The  communication  is  in  Brant's  own 
hand-writing : 

"Head  of  Lake  Ontario,  October  2nd,  1804. 
Dear  Sir, — I  now  send  the  bearer  for  those  papers  you 
mention  in  your  letter  to  have  obtained  for  me ;  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  called  on  you  myself  on  my  way  out,  but  the 
season  will  be  so  far  advanced  before  I  shall  leave  home,  and 
being  under  the  necessity  to  pass  through  Albany,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  see  you  until  I  return,  when  I  will  call  on 
you  myself,  or  let  you  know  immediately  the  success  I  meet 
with  :  if  I  am  fortunate  you  may  depend  on  my  influence  with 
the  Oquagos  to  do  you  justice,  which  I  believe  is  their  full 
determination,  whenever  it  is  in  their  power.  Another  reason 
why  I  wish  to  get  the  papers  before  I  leave  home  is,  to  arrange 
them  with  others  before  I  set  off.  I  have  not  heard  anything 
from  Grovernor  Clinton  on  the  subject,  and  would  wish  your 
advice  respecting  it,  as  to  my  calling  on  him ;  whether  you 
think  he  would  be  disposed  to  lend  me  such  assistance  as  would 
be  in  his  power  ?  In  that  case  I  conceive  he  might  be  of  great 
service  to  me,  as  he  was  during  the  whole  transaction  of  the 
business — executive  of  the  State.  As  I  supposed  you  might 
have  mentioned  something  of  my  business  to  him  about  the 
time  you  wrote  me,  and  will  be  able  to  know  his  feeling  toward 
me,  your  opinion  in  writing  to  me  will  direct  my  calling  on 
him,  or  mentioning  my  business  to  him. 

"I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  most 

humble  servant, 

^^JOS.  BRANT. 

Col.  John  Harper." 

But  however  sincere  may  have  been  the  protestations  of  the 
Indians  to  Harper  at  Oquago,  they  were,  unfortunately  for  the 
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colonies^  doomed  to  be  of  short  duration^  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  affidavit  made  only  a  few  months  after^  by  the 
Rev,  Wm.  Johnston,  which  I  find  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  dated  July  16th,  1777. 

Ulster  Count!/,  ss. 
William  Johnston  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  on  the 
second  day  of  June,  Joseph  Brant  came  up  from  Onehogh- 
quaga  to  Unadilla,  with  between  seventy  and  eighty  warriors; 
that  they  came  out  of  the  Indian  territory  and  within  the 
division  line  (referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  as  having  been 
established  in  1768,)  about  one  mile;  that  Brant  and  his  party 
sent  for  the  officers  of  the  militia  company  and  the  minister 
of  Unadilla,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  in  want  of 
provisions ;  that  if  they  could  not  get  them  by  consent,  they 
must  take  them  by  force ;  that  Joseph  Brant  told  the  officers 
that  their  agreement  with  the  king  was  very  strong,  and  that 
they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  their  covenant  with 
the  king;  that  they  were  naturally  warriors,  and  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  be  threatened  by  Mr.  Schuyler ;  that  they 
were  informed  that  the  Mohawks  were  confined — that  they 
had  not  liberty  to  pass  and  re-pass  as  formerly;  that  they  were 
determined  to  be  free,  as  they  were  a  free  people,  and  desired 
to  have  their  friends  removed  from  the  Mohawk's  river,  lest 
if  the  Western  Indians  should  come  down  upon  them,  their 
friends  might  suffer  with  the  rest,  as  they  would  pay  no 
respect  to  persons;  that  the  inhabitants  being  but  weak  and 
defenceless,  they  let  them  have  some  provisions ;  that  the  said 
Brant  and  his  party,  after  staying  two  days  at  Unadilla  afore- 
said, took  eight  or  ten  head  of  horned  cattle  and  some  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  returned  to  Onehoghquaga  again ;  that  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  America, 
removed  with  their  families  and  effects  to  places  of  more 
security;  that  the  examinant  then  went  to  the  officers  of 
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Tryon  county  and  informed  them  of  tlie  matter;  that  General 
Herkimer  went  with  a  party  of  men  to  Unadilla. 

'^WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  Jun'r. 
Sworn  and  examined  this  16th 
day  of  July,  1777,  by  me, 

John  McKerson,  Not.  Public.'^ 

Johnston,  together  with  his  family  and  the  rest  of  the  little 
settlement,  deeming  their  lives  unsafe  in  the  exposed  situation 
of  Unadilla,  repaired  immediately  to  Cherry  Valley,  as  will 
appear  from  an  obituary  notice  of  one  of  the  party,  and  which 
I  consider  worth  an  insertion  here  : 

^^Died  at  Sidney  Plains,  October  23d,  1833,  Hugh  John- 
ston, aged  70  years.  Captain  Hugh  Johnston  was  born 
April  10th,  1763,  in  Duanesburgh,  Schenectady  county,  New 
York.  He,  together  with  his  father,  the  Eev.  William  John- 
ston, and  other  connections,  came  to  the  Susquehanna  Flats 
(now  Sidney  Plains,)  in  1775.  They  were  the  first  settlers  in 
that  part  of  the  county,  and  for  two  years  suffered  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a  new  country.  In  June,  1777,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  flee  before  an  invading 
foe — Brant,  a  chief,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  warriors,  came 
and  burnt  their  buildings  and  slaughtered  their  cattle. 

^^The  Johnston  family  fled  to  Cherry  Yalley,  where  they 
remained  until  Nov.  11th,  1778,  when  seven  hundred  Indians 
and  tories  came  unawares  and  burnt  the  village  of  Cherry 
Valley,  and  murdered  twenty-eight  women  and  children.  The 
Johnston  family  narrowly  made  their  escape.  They  then 
removed  to  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  May, 
1784,  when  they  returned  to  the  Susquehanna  Flats,  their 
former  place  of  residence.'^ 

The  ravages  committed  at  the  Johnston  settlement,  and 
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flight  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Mohawk,  exceedingly  alarmed 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  gave  rise  to  numberless  reports 
of  invasion  by  a  savage  foe.  A  meeting  of  the  Harpersfield 
vigilant  committee  was  convened,  and  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  State  Council  of  Safety  : — 

Gentlemen, — The  late  irruptions  and  hostilities  commit- 
ted at  Unadilla  by  Joseph  Brant,  with  a  party  of  Indians  and 
tories,  have  so  alarmed  the  well-afifected  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  settlements,  who  are  now  the  entire  fron- 
tier of  this  State,  that  except  your  Honors  doth  afford  us  im- 
mediate protection,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  our  settlements 
to  save  our  lives  and  families ;  especially  as  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  outside  of  us,  but  such  as  have  taken  protection  of 
Brant,  and  many  of  them  have  threatened  our  destruction  in 
a  short  time,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which  Colonel 
Harper  (who  will  wait  on  your  Honors,)  can  give  you  a  full 
account  of,  by  whom  we  hope  for  your  protection,  in  what 
manner  to  conduct  ourselves.'' 

It  was  now  resolved  to  make  yet  another  effort  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  adhere  to  their  professions  of  neutrality,  and 
accordingly  General  Herkimer  was  despatched  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  hold  a  second  interview  with  the  Oquagos ;  a 
messenger  had  been  previously  sent  forward  with  a  letter  to 
Brant,  requesting  him  to  advance  up  and  meet  him  at  Una- 
dilla, which  he  accordingly  did. 

It  was  not  until  several  days  after  Herkimer  had  made  a 
halt  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  that  Brant  arrived. 
He  was  accompanied,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  five 
hundred  warriors,  to  within  a  mile  or  two  below  where  Herki- 
mer was  waiting,  to  whom  he  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  inquire  the  object  of  his  visit.  Herkimer  replied, 
that  he  merely  wished  to  hold  a  friendly  converse  with  Cap- 
tain Brant."    The  wily  Indian,  casting  his  eye  around  upon 
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the  armed  force  accompanying  him,  very  sarcastically  remarked  : 
^^And  all  these  men  wish  to  talk  with  the  chief,  too  The 
preliminaries  of  a  meeting  were  now  arranged  about  mid-way 
between  the  two  encampments,  and  each  commander  was  ac- 
companied to  the  designated  spot  by  a  body  guard  of  about 
fifty  men,  unarmed.    A  circle  was  formed  with  Brant  and 
Herkimer  in  the  centre.    Brant  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  by  haughtily  inquiring — as  the  messenger  had  done 
before — the  object  of  the  visit?   In  reply  to  a  direct  question, 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Mohawks  touching  the  difiiculty  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  the  chief  replied  that :  "  The 
Indians  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  been;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That 
General  Herkimer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people 
against  their  king.    That  Boston  people  were  resolute,  but 
the  king  would  humble  them.    That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or  Gene- 
ral, or  what  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the 
Indians  at  German  Flats ;  but  was  not  at  the  same  time  able 
to  afford  them  the  smallest  article  of  clothing.     That  the 
Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  people  all  united 
and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  frightened.'' 
At  the  close  of  this  harangue.  Colonel  Cox,  a  brave  but 
impulsive  young  ofiicer,  who  had  accompanied  General  Herki- 
mer, remarked,  that  if  that  was  their  determination  the  mat- 
ter was  ended.    The  Colonel,  it  is  said,  had  had  difficulty  with 
Brant  before  the  war  in  relation  to  some  land,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  same  hard  feelings  still  existed  between 
ehem,  as  the  Indians  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  make 
or  receive  amends,  when  the  link  of  friendship  is  once  severed. 
The  haughty  chieftain  became  highly  indignant  at  the  decided 
expression  of  Cox,  and  sarcastically  asked,  if  he  was  not  the 
son-in-law  of  old  George  Kloch  ?      Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
equally  sarcastic,  ^' and  lohat  is  that  to  you,  you  d — d  In- 
6* 
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dianf^  At  tlie  close  of  this  dialogue^  Brant  turned  and 
gave  the  signal  to  his  warriors^  who  gave  a  terrific  whoop, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  their  quarters,  but  immediately  reap- 
peared in  hostile  array,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  musketry 
into  the  air,  the  booming  report  of  which  echoed  and  reechoed 
among  the  surrounding  hills.  Herkimer  now  renewed  his  de- 
claration, that  he  had  come  on  a  peaceful  mission ;  that  they 
had  met  as  friends,  and  he  desired  that  they  should  part  as 
such  'y  but  as  either  party  were  too  highly  excited  to  proceed 
farther  with  the  business,  the  preliminaries  of  a  meeting  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o'clock  were  arranged,  when  the 
parties  fell  back  to  their  respective  encampments  for  the  night. 

Herkimer  knew  enough  of  Indian  character  to  appreciate  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  exposed  situation  in  which  his  person 
would  be  placed  on  the  morrow's  interview,  and  being  too 
accomplished  a  soldier  to  proceed  without  any  precaution  to 
guard  against  surprise^  in  the  morning,  a  short  time  pre- 
ceding the  appointed  time  for  the  interview,  he  called  one  of 
his  most  fearless  and  trusty  men,  Joseph  Waggoner,  and 
enjoining  upon  him  secresy,  he  informed  him  that  he  wished 
him  to  select  three  other  persons  whom  he  could  rely  upon, 
and  that  the  four  armed  with  rifles,  should  secrete  themselves 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  where,  concealed  from  observation, 
they  could  overlook  the  interview  between  himself  and  Brant, 
which,  should  the  interview  not  end  amicably,  as  he  hoped  it 
would,  they  were  to  sacrifice  Brant  and  his  three  companions, 
rather  than  that  he,  Herkimer,  should  be  detained  a  prisoner.f 
But  although  we  think  Herkimer  was  perfectly  justifiable  in 

This  dialogue  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Simms'  Histo'y  of 
Schoharie  County. 

t  Stone,  and  I  think  rather  unjustly,  stigmatises  this  act  of  precau- 
tion in  Herkimer,  but  certainly  I  think  the  times  justified,  if  not  de- 
manded it. 
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this  precaution  of  safety,  nothing  transpired  to  justify  his 
fears,  and  consequently  the  order  committed  to  the  ambush, 
was  not  carried  into  execution.  The  parties  having  met 
according  to  agreement,  Brant  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  Addressing  himself  to  Herkimer,  he  said  :  "  I  have 
five  hundred  warriors  with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle. 
You  are  in  my  power,  but  as  we  have  been  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you.'''  At  the  close  of  the 
interview.  General  Herkimer  presented  the  chieftain  with  a 
number  of  fat  cattle,  which  had  previously  arrived  from 
Otsego  lake;  for  which  the  chief  could  not  refrain  from 
thanking  him,  as  provisions  with  them  were  exceedingly 
scarce. 

Campbell,  speaking  of  this  expedition,  says  :  This  singular 
conference  was  singularly  terminated.  It  was  early  in  July, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  it,  and  as 
its  rays  gilded  the  tops  of  the  forest-trees,  or  were  reflected 
from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  imparted  a  rich  tint  to 
the  wild  scenery  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  echo 
of  the  war-whoop  had  scarcely  died  away  before  the  heavens 
became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail  obliged 
each  party  to  withdraw  and  seek  the  nearest  shelter.  Men 
less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who, 
leaning  upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this 
day,  could  not  have  failed  in  after  times  to  have  looked  back 
upon  them,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem  of 
those  dreadful  massacres  which  these  Indians  and  their  asso- 
ciates afterward  visited  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfor- 
tunate frontier." 

The  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  pacific  mission  of 
Greneral  Herkimer  to  the  Indians,  and  which  ended  June 
28th,  together  with  their  open  declaration  in  favor  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  their  denunciation  of  the  acts  of  the  Boston  people, 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  well-aifected  citizens  of  Harpers- 
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field  still  more  precarious ;  and  accordingly  in  J uly,  tlie  month 
immediately  following,  it  was  deemed  advisable  tliat  all  except 
the  male  able-bodied  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to 
remain  for  a  time  to  harvest  their  crops  and  protect  their 
homes,  should  evacuate  the  settlement.  Some  went  to  Cherry 
Yalley,  where  they  had  friends  and  relatives,  but  the  larger 
portion  decamped  to  Schoharie,  distant  about  twenty  miles, 
at  which  place  three  forts  were  afterward  erected  and  garri- 
soned. From  Schoharie  a  number  of  them  removed  to  the 
places  of  their  former  residences  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
among  this  number  were  the  female  portion  of  the  Harper 
family,  who  returned  to  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  where 
they  remained  until  after  the  war  had  terminated. 

Among  those  who  left  about  this  time  and  sought  safety  in 
the  more  populous  sections  of  the  country,  were  John  More 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  small  children. 
Although  a  member  of  the  association,  so  precipitate  had 
been  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants  from  Harpersfield,  that  he^ 
living  as  he  did  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  remained  unin- 
formed of  their  retreat,  until  made  aware  of  the  fact  by  a  visit 
from  a  friendly  Indian  chief,  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar 
before  the  war,  and  who  with  his  men  had  frequently  partaken 
of  their  hospitality  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
while  on  hunting  excursions  in  that  vicinity.  To  this  chief,_ 
although  he  was  known  to  be  avowedly  in  favor  of  the  king's 
cause,  the  sturdy  Scotchman  unfolded  his  situation  :  he  hardly 
knew  what  course  to  pursue,  or  what  expedient  to  adopt.  He 
had  considerable  property,  and  it  seemed  almost  an  impossi- 
bility for  him  to  move.  The  Indian  listened  attentively  to 
his  story,  and  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  if  he  thought  his  family 
would  be  safe  where  they  were?  replied  :  I  am  tliy  friend y 
and  so  long  as  I  am  with  you  not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  he 
injured ;  hut  I  cannot  always  he  with  the  men  myself  and  I 
therefore  ad  vise  you  to  go.''    This  advice  was  immediately  ■ 
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acted  upon,  and  together  with  liis  family  he  made  hasty  pre- 
parations for  their  journey. 

An  able  address  upon  the  Pioneer/'  thus  does  justice  to 
the  memory  of  this  settler.  Referring  to  the  incident  related 
above,  he  says  :  The  reminiscences  of  this  old  gentleman  I 
have  oftened  listened  to  with  intense  pleasure  :  had  they  been 
preserved  and  recorded,  they  would  fill  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  those  eventful  times.  But  I  fear,  as  I  said 
at  the  commencement,  that  the  record  of  his  battles  has  never 
been  preserved.  Aye,  he  did  battle  !  He  contended  singly 
and  alone  with  foes,  before  whose  formidable  front  many  a 
valiant  hero  would  have  quailed.  He  had  settled  in  Delaware 
county  ere  the  Revolution  broke  forth— ere  the  fierce  tempest 
of  political  discord,  with  its  mighty  thunderings  shook  the 
very  sphere  to  its  centre,  and  the  mighty  surge  of  war  sent  its 
echo  to  the  remotest  log-cahin  in  the  wilderness.  But  he 
lived  far  back  from  the  haunts  of  civilization,  a  hermit  in  the 
wilderness  !  Surely  the  home  of  the  pioneer  will  escape  the 
blood-thirsty  vengeance  of  war.  Its  solitude  will  form  a 
shield  !  But  hark  !  In  the  still,  solemn  hour  of  the  night,  a 
chieftain  warrior  leaves  his  dusky  band  in  the  strong  embrace 
of  their  midnight  slumbers,  and  by  a  path  unknown  to  any 
footstep  but  his  own,  he  winds  his  way  through  the  dark 
frowning  forest,  until  he  reaches  the  little  clearing  of  the 
pioneer;  he  approaches  the  log-cabin.  His  knock  arouses 
the  slumberers  from  their  sleep ;  and  in  reply  to  the  demand 
of  the  settler,  ^  Who's  there  ?^  the  well  known  voice  of  his 
Indian  friend  is  recognised.  The  mission  of  the  chieftain  is 
speedily  performed,  and  lest  his  presence  from  his  comrades 
be  missed,  he  quickly  disappears  in  the  dark  forest  and  returns 
to  the  camp-fire  of  his  dusky  mates,  by  the  same  blind  trail. 
But  he  has  made  revelations  which  will  banish  sleep  from  the 
eyelids  of  the  occupants  of  that  house  that  night.  He  has  told 
the  pioneer  that,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  finish  his  diurnal 
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course,  and  sink  behind  t"he  western  hills,  this  home  of  his 
will  he  marked  but  by  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  that  that  loving 
partner  in  the  rugged  journey  of  life,  and  these  merry  chil- 
dren who  cluster  around  his  knee,  and  himself,  did  they 
remain,  would  yield  up  to  the  tomahawk  the  price  of  British 
bribery.  That  noble  chieftain  was  none  other  than  the 
renowned  Jo  Brant.  His  generosity  saved  the  white  man 
and  his  family  from  a  cruel  death,  but  their  hard-earned  home 
vanished  amid  the  wreathing  curls  of  the  crackling  flames,  as 
the  chief  had  predicted,  on  the  morrow.'^ 

The  rude  state  of  the  roads  at  that  period,  being  for  many 
miles  nothing  but  an  Indian  trail,  prevented  even  the  conve- 
nience of  a  sled,  and  much  less  a  wagon.  They  collected  a 
few  things,  the  most  valuable  of  which  they  contrived  to  tie 
in  packs  upon  their  horses,  and  the  remainder  they  buried  or 
concealed  in  the  crevices  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  a  short  distance 
behind  the  house. 

A  passing  description  of  this  family,  as  they  appeared  when 
the  arrangements  for  their  journey  had  been  completed — the 
last  box  of  goods  had  been  carried  and  secreted — the  cattle 
turned  loose  into  the  wilderness,  and  they,  too,  equipped  and 
just  ready  to  plunge  into  a  forest  for  many  miles  unbroken  by 
a  single  clearing  in  the  direction  they  were  to  pursue.  Upon 
one  of  the  horses  was  Mrs.  More  and  her  two  youngest  children, 
one  of  which,  a  mere  babe  in  her  arms,  she  carried  before  her, 
and  the  other  being  large  enough,  was  compelled  to  cling  on 
behind,  although,  as  he  frequently  assured  the  writer,  when 
an  old  man,  I  used  to  sit  upon  his  knee,  and  for  long  hours 
listen  with  breathless  attention  to  the  reminiscences  of  his  child- 
hood, upon  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  that  several  times  during 
that  journey  he  came  near  being  brushed  off  by  projecting 
limbs  overhanging  the  way;  and  that  just  as  they  had  started 
the  second  day,  having  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  iden- 
tical spot  which,  after  the  country  became  settled,  was  reserved 
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as  a  buiying-groundj  and  where,  but  a  year  since,  a  large  con- 
course of  relatives  and  friends  consigned  his  lifeless  remains 
to  tlie  silent  chamber  of  the  tomb,*  and  where,  crossing  the 
Bear  Hill,  a  short  distance  below  the  village  of  Moresville,  he 
came  near  losing  his  life,  in  the  following  manner :— In  those 
early  times,  the  streams  were  guarded  by  high  banks  on  either 
side,  which  were  effectually  prevented  from  yielding  to  the 
inroads  of  the  current,  by  the  rooty  projections  of  trees,  making 
the  crossing  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  horse  with  a  heavy  bur- 
den, as  the  animal  would,  in  most  cases,  have  to  step  down 
full  two  feet  into  the  stream,  and  to  spring  with  all  his  force 
to  attain  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  while  the  horse 
was  performing  this  last  act  of  springing  up,  that  he  slid  off' 
behind,  and  went  over  backwards  into  the  water,  sticking  his 
head  beneath  the  mire  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  filled 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth — the  father,  who  was  immediately  in 
front,  perceiving  him  fall,  sprang  and  rescued  him  from  the 
unpleasant  situation,  and  carried  him  to  the  shore,  exclaiming, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  apparently  lifeless,  and  could  not 
speak,  with  all  the  feeling  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue, 

Sondy  !  Sondy,  is  thee  dead  ?"  He  soon  recovered,  however, 
after  a  copious  effusion  of  cold  water,  which  effectually  re- 
moved the  mud;  and  not  being  otherwise  injured,  they  again 
proceeded  on  their  journey. 

After  a  short  digression  from  the  main  subject,  we  will 
return  and  complete  our  description  of  the  family:  across  the 
other  horse  were  slung  two  baskets,  one  on  either  side,  and 
which  were  fastened  together  by  a  rope ;  they  were  filled  with 
provisions  and  clothing.  The  animal  was  managed  by  the 
elder  of  the  boys,  aged  about  eight  years — this  person  is  still 
living,  although  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years — the 

^  Alexander  More  was  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Delaware 
County.    Born  January  5t,h,  1775, 
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venerable  Jolin  T.  More,  of  Moresville.  Behind  him  clung 
his  little  brother  Robert,  who  died  at  Prattsville,  Glreene 
county,  a  few  years  since,  an  aged  man.  The  sire  of  the 
family  accompanied  them  on  foot,  with  an  axe,  to  lop  the 
bushes  and  under-brush,  which  frequently  obstructed  their 
progress.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  four  days,  they  arrived  at 
Catskill,  where  was  then  only  one  or  two  rude  habitations. 
At  this  place  he  resided  with  his  family  until  1786,  when, 
peace  having  been  established,  he  removed  and  settled  at 
Moresville,  and  was  the  first  white  settler  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  town  of  Roxbury. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
*the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county  of  Delaware,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  much 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  souls.  In  the  absence  of  better 
authority,  I  shall  assume  the  liberty  of  distributing  them  as 
follows : — 


Harpersfield,      -       -  . 

-  ^-   V  -  50 

Pakatakan,  - 

-  20 

Pepacton,  - 

15 

Johnston  Settlement, 

-  20 

Kortright, 

-  .    -  10 

Stamford,      -       -       -  _ 

5 

Total  population, 

-  120 

There  were  two  or  three  families  of  Scotch,  who  had  settled 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Kortright,  but  who, 
becoming  affected  with  what  is  commonly  called  toryi&m, 
sought  an  asylum  in  Canada.  Among  them  was  one,  who  for 
those  times,  was  considered  wealthy,  if  indeed  gold  could  have 
constituted  wealth  in  so  isolated  a  spot.    I  give  the  following 
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anecdote  upon  the  authority  of  several  early  settlers  of  that 
town. 

Among  the  early  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
were  a  few  Scotch  pioneers,  who  located  themselves  in  the 
valley  of  Wrightsbrook,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Bloomville.  After  the  war  broke  out, 
the  murders  and  lawless  depredations  committed  upon  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  frontier  settlers,  gave  them  a  timely 
warning.  They  saw  safety  only  in  flight.  Although  favorably 
inclined  to  the  British  Government,  a  heavy  bounty  had  been 
offered  for  scalps,  and  the  Indians  were  as  likely  to  sacrifice 
friend  as  foe,  and  they  consequently  prepared  to  leave.  The 
arrangements  were  soon  completed,  their  goods  boxed  and 
buried,  or  otherwise  secreted  in  places  recognised  by  them- 
selves through  the  agency  of  marked  trees,  intending  to  return 
and  possess  themselves  of  their  property,  as  soon  as  peace 
should  be  restored. 

The  Scotchman,  fearing  to  take  much  money  with  him  in 
his  flight,  pondered  long  and  earnestly  in  what  manner  most 
eff'ectually  to  conceal  his  ^^pile;'^  at  last  he  bethought  himself 
to  bury  it — selecting  a  spot  favorable  to  his  purpose,  he  sank 
an  excavation  at  the  roots  of  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  he  depo- 
sited the  wallet,  containing,  as  he  asserted  upon  his  dying  bed, 
five  hundred  guineas,  and  carefully  replaced  the  dirt,  and  de- 
signated the  spot  by  a  marked  line  of  trees,  to  the  junction  of 
Wright's  brook  with  the  Delaware  river. 

The  party  sought  a  refuge  in  Canada,  and  while  there  the 
family  of  this  Scotchman  became  the  fated  victims  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  :  one  by  one  were  consigned  to  the  grave,  until 
he  alone  remained.  At  last  he  was  taken  ill  himself,  and 
when  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  called  the  physician  who  had 
kindly  attended  him  during  his  illness,  and  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  of  his  hidden  treasures,  and  all  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. 
7 
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Immediately  after  tlie  declaration  of  peace,  tlie  physician, 
not  doubting  from  the  minute  statement  of  the  dying  man, 
but  that  he  could  easily  discover  the  concealed  treasure,  made 
a  journey  into  the  county  in  search  of  it.  He  arrived  at  the 
place,  then  and  until  recently,  known  by  the  appellation  of 

Four  Corners,'"  concealing  the  object  of  his  mission  from 
every  one,  and  accounting  for  his  strange  conduct  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  searching  for  herbs  of  rare  medicinal  properties, 
which  a  friendly  Indian  had  told  him  abounded  in  that  region. 
He  readily  discovered  the  line  of  marked  trees — but  alas  !  he 
had  come  too  late,  and  the  improvements  of  the  Scotchman 
were  now  occupied  by  an  enterprising  settler,  and  upon  the 
identical  spot  where  the  treasure  was  concealed  years  before, 
was  now  waving  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat.  The  physician  now 
piade  careful  inquiries  of  the  present  occupant,  who  stated 
"  that  in  ploughing  the  field  over  there,  (pointing  to  the  same 
lot,)  the  ploughshare  had  struck  and  smashed  in  the  end  of  a 
wooden  box,  which,  upon  examination,  he  found  to  have  once 
contained  clothing,  but  of  which  only  a  few  decayed  remnants 
remained ;  he  had  also  ploughed  up  a  set  of  harrow-teeth  and 
an  iron  wedge,  and  that  these  were  all  that  he  had  discovered." 
After  a  futile  search  of  nearly  a  week,  the  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return  to  meet  other  en- 
gagements. Before  his  departure,  however,  he  made  a  reve- 
lation of  the  facts  to  one  Glregory,  a  merchant  at  the  "  Corners;'* 
but  to  this  day  the  treasure  remains  undiscovered,  although 
many  persons  have  searched  for  it  since  that  time. 

The  following  account  of  a  successful  enterprise  of  Colonel 
J ohn  Harper,  during  the  Revolution,  was  often  related  by  the 
late  Eev.  Stephen  Fenn,  for  many  years  a  minister  at  Harpers- 
field,  who  had  received  the  information  from  the  colonel's  own 
lips.    It  was  first  published  in  the  Annals  of  Tryon  county.  . 

"  In  the  year  1777,  he  had  the  command  of  one  of  the 
forts  in  Schoharie,  and  of  all  the  frontier  stations  in  this  region. 
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He  left  the  fort  in  Schoharie,  and  came  out  through  the  woods 
to  Harpersfield,  in  the  time  of  making  sugar,  and  from  thence 
he  laid  his  course  for  Cherry  Valley,  to  investigate  the  state 
of  things  there ;  and  as  he  was  pursuing  a  blind  kind  of  In- 
dian trail,  and  was  ascending  what  are  now  called  Decatur 
Hills,  he  cast  his  eye  forward,  and  saw  a  company  of  men  com- 
ing directly  towards  him,  who  had  the  appearance  of  Indians. 
He  knew  that  if  he  attempted  to  flee  from  them  they  wo.uld 
shoot  him  down  :  he  resolved  to  advance  right  up  to  them, 
and  make  the  best  shift  for  himself  he  could.  As  soon  as  he 
came  near  enough  to  discern  the  white  of  their  eyes,  he  knew 
the  head  man  and  several  others :  the  head  man's  name  was 
Peter,  an  Indian  with  whom  Col.  Harper  had  often  traded  at 
Oquago,  before  the  Revolution  began.  The  Col.  had  his  great 
coat  on,  so  that  his  regimentals  were  concealed,  and  was  not 
recognized :  the  first  word  of  address  on  Col.  Harper's  part 
was,  ^  How  do  you  do,  brothers  ?'  the  reply  was,  ^  Well ;  how 
do  you  do,  brother  ?  which  way  are  you  bound,  brother  '  On 
a  secret  expedition  ;  and  which  way  are  you  bound,  brothers  ?' 
^Down  the  Susquehanna,  to  cut  off  the  Johnston  settlement.' 
(Parson  Johnston,  and  a  number  of  Scottish  families,  had 
settled  down  the  Susquehanna,  at  what  is  now  called  Sidney 
Plains,  and  these  were  the  people  whom  they  were  about  to 
destroy.)  Says  the  colonel,  ^ where  do  you  lodge  to-night?' 
-^At  the  mouth  of  Schenevus  creek,'  was  the  reply.  Then 
shaking  hands  with  them,  he  bid  them  good-speedy  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey. 

"  He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  from  them  before  he  took  a 
circuit  through  the  woods,  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  on 
to  the  head  of  Charlotte  river,  where  were  a  number  of  men 
making  sugar ;  ordered  them  to  take  their  arms,  two  days' 
provisions,  a  canteen  of  rum,  and  a  rope,  and  meet  him  down 
the  Charlotte,  at  a  small  clearing  called  Evan's  place,  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  that  afternoon ;  then  rode  with  all  speed  through 
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the  woods  to  Harpersfield^  collected  all  the  men  who  were 
there  making  sugar,  and  being  armed  and  victualed,  with  each 
man  his  rope,  laid  his  course  for  Charlotte :  when  he  arrived 
at  Evan^s  place,  he  found  the  Charlotte  men  there  in  good 
spirits;  and  when  he  mustered  his  men  there  were  fifteen, 
including  himself,  exactly  the  same  number  as  there  were  of 
the  enemy ;  then  the  colonel  made  his  men  acquainted  with 
his  enterprise. 

"  They  marched  down  the  river  a  little  distance,  and  then 
bent  their  course  across  the  hill,  to  the  mouth  of  Schenevus 
creek  :  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  could  over- 
look the  valley  where  the  Schenevus  flows,  they  cast  their  eyes 
down  upon  the  flat,  and  discovered  the  fire  around  which  the 
enemy  lay  encamped.  '  There  they  are,'  said  Col.  Harper. 
They  descended  with  great  stillness,  forded  the  creek,  which 
was  breast-high  to  a  man;  after  advancing  a  few  hundred 
yards,  they  took  some  refreshment,  and  then  prepared  for  the 
contest.  Daylight  was  just  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east. 
When  they  came  to  the  enemy,  they  lay  in  a  circle,  with  their 
feet  toward  the  fire,  in  a  deep  sleep ;  their  arms  and  all  their 
implements  of  death,  were  stacked  up  according  to  the  In- 
dian custom  when  they  lay  themselves  d,own  for  the  night ; 
these  the  colonel  secured  by  carrying  them  off  a  distance,  and 
laying  them  down;  then  each  man,  taking  his  rope  in  his 
hand,  placed  himself  by  his  fellow :  the  colonel  rapped  his  man 
softly,  and  said,  '  Come,  it  is  time  for  men  of  business  to  be 
on  their  way;'  and  then  each  one  sprang  upon  his  man,  and 
after  a  most  severe  struggle,  they  secured  the  whole  number 
of  the  enemy. 

After  they  were  all  safely  bound,  and  the  morning  had  so 
far  advanced  that  they  could  discover  objects  distinctly,  says 
the  Indian  Peter — '  Ha  !  Col.  Harper !  now  I  know  thee ; 
why  did  I  not  know  thee  yesterday  V  '  Some  policy  in  war, 
Peter.'    '  Ah,  me  find  'em  so  now.'    The  colonel  marched 
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the  men  to  Albany,  delivered  tliem  up  to  the  commanding 
officer  there ;  and  by  this  bold  and  well-executed  feat  of  valor, 
he  saved  the  vfhole  Scotch  settlement  from  a  wanton  destruc- 
tion/^ 

Shortly  after  the  above  successful  adventure  of  Col.  Harper, 
McDonald,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  regulars  and  tories, 
had  concerted  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Schoharie 
settlements.  This  expedition  would  doubtless  have  proved 
successful,  had  not  their  intentions  been  thwarted  by  the 
timely  exertions  of  Col.  Harper. 

The  fort  at  Schoharie  was  commanded  by  Col.  Yrooman,  a 
good  man,  doubtless,  but  illy  calculated  for  the  performance  of 
the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  commandant.  They 
saw  the  enemy  wantonly  laying  waste  the  settlement,  destroy- 
ing everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The 
garrisons,  from  their  reduced  condition,  could  spare  no  men 
from  the  forts  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  or  secure  their  crops. 

Tl'Tiat  shall  he  done?''  says  Col.  Harper.  Oh,  nothing  at 
all,"  says  Col.  Yrooman,  ive  he  so  weak  ice  cannot  do  any- 
thing.^' It  was  however  resolved  that  a  messenger  must  be 
sent  to  Albany  for  succor,  and  Col.  Harper  volunteered  his 
services,  and  mounting  a  fleet  horse  was  soon  far  on  his  way 
toward  the  place  of  destination.  After  travelling  about  five 
miles,  he  concluded  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  tavern,  and 
having  finished  his  supper,  he  retired  to  an  upper  room,  fas- 
tening the  door  behind  him. 

During  the  night  a  party  of  tories  arrived  at  the  tavern, 
Vfhose  object  it  was  to  secure  the  person  of  Harper,  whose 
mission  they  rigKtly  conjectured,  and  thinking  to  thereby  pre- 
vent the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  settlement  by  McDonald, 
reaching  Albany.  The  landlord  stoutly  protested  against 
their  disturbing  the  repose  of  his  guest,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
They  ascended  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  door  Vv^as  fastened, 
of  the  room  into  which  Harper  had  retired,  knocked  loudly^ 
7=^ 
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demanding  admission.  Harper^  wlio  had  only  lain  down,  and 
wlio  had  not  been  asleep,  arose,  and  with  pistol  in  hand  opened 
the  door,  and  presenting  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence 
before  his  unwelcome  and  intruding  guests,  demanded  of  them 
their  business,  but  at  the  same  time  cautioned  them  against 
entering  his  room,  as  the  first  man  who  stepped  over  the  thresh- 
old should  pay  for  it  with  his  life^  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion the  party  withdrew,  and  did  not  again  molest  him. 

The  next  day  he  rode  into  Albany,  when  he  informed  the 
commandant  of  the  exposed  situation  of  Harpersfield.  A 
small  body  of  cavalry  was  granted  him,  which  left  Albany  the 
same  evening,  and  continuing  to  ride  all  night,  at  the  break  of 
day  arrived  at  the  tavern  where  he  had  spent  the  preceding 
night.  They  soon  came  up  with  the  forces  of  McDonald,  who 
made  but  a  slight  stand  and  then  dispersed  and  fled,  the  moment 
the  impetuous  troopers  charged  amongst  them.  This  daring 
and  well-executed  feat  again  restored  confidence  to  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  Schoharie  patriots,  and  redounded  double 
credit  upon  the  head  of  this  brave  commander ;  who  thus 
recapitulates  his  success  in  a  letter  to  the  Provincial  Congress : 

"  Schoharie,  August  28th,  \m. 
^<  G-ENTLEMEN, — Since  we  put  Captain  McDonald  and  his 
army  to  flight,  I  proceeded  with  some  volunteers  to  Harpers- 
field,  where  we  met  many  who  had  been  forced  by  McDonald, 
and  some  of  them  much  abused.  Many  others  were  in  the 
woods,  who  were  volunteers ;  and  as  we  could  not  get  hands 
on  those  who  were  active  in  the  matter,  I  gave  orders  for  all 
to  make  their  appearance  when  called  on,  at  Schoharie,  in 
order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  authority  for  what  they  had 
done;  and  if  they  do  not,  that  they  are  to  be  proclaimed 
traitors  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  which  they  readily 
agreed  to,  and  further  declare  that  they  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  bring  in  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
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present  disturbance.  I  would  therefore  beg  of  the  Honorable 
Council  of  Safety  that  they  would  appoint  proper  places  to 
try  those  persons,  as  there  are  many  that  can  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  enemy,  and  are  not  in  ability  to  go  abroad. 

From  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HARPER,  Colonel. 

P.  S.  The  people  here  are  so  confused  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  proceed,  I  therefore  would  beg  the  favor  of  your 
honorable  body  to  appoint  such  men  as  are  strangers  in  these 
parts. 

^'  To  the  Honorable  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Kingston. 
*  See  Journal  of  Provincial  Congress,  page  1053. 
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f  chaptee;  v. 

St.  Leger  Cowley— Contention  between  himself  and  a  tory— Dispute 
settled  by  his  wife— Capture  of  Cowley  and  Sawyer  on  the  West 
Branch— Indian  sports— Journey  of  the  captives  toward  Niagara- 
Murder  of  their  captors— Pursued  by  the  Indians— Miraculous 
escape— Narrowly  escape  starvation  in  the  wilderness— Arrival 
at  a  frontier  settlement  in  Pennsylvania — Recruit  and  return  to 
Schoharie— Procure  a  company  of  troops  to  aid  in  the  removal  of 
their  families — First  grist-mill  on  the  West  Branch — Death  of  Cow- 
ley—Indian  revenge— Murder  of  McKee  family— Capture  of  Miss 
Anne  McKee — Compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet — Fort  Niagara — Re- 
taliatory expedition  to  the  Indian  territory — General  Sullivan 
appointed  to  command— Detachment  under  Clinton — March  down 
the  Susquehanna — Union  of  Clinton  and  Sullivan  near  Tioga  Point 
— Complete  annihilation  of  Indian  settlements — Expedition  of  Sul- 
livan an  expedition  of  Discovery — Minisink  an  ancient  Indian  set- 
tlement— Massacre  of  the  inhabitants — Battle  of  the  Delaware — 
Defeat  of  the  inhabitants — List  of  the  killed — Burial  services  per- 
formed in  1820 — Statement  of  Benjamin  Whitaker — General  out-' 
lines  of  the  campaign  of  11*J9. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  who  settled  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Delaware  river,  was  St.  Leger  Cowley,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  removed  from  Albany  with  his  family  and  located 
himself  below  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  village  of 
Bloomville,  and  not  far  from  the  south  corner  of  the  town  of 
Kortright.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
few  whigs  (as  those  persons  who  dared  to  disown  the  king  were 
called,)  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  became,  as  it 
were,  isolated  from  even  what  historians  have  termed  the  fron- 
tier of  New  York.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  definite  tidings  of  the  victories  and  reverses  of* 
the  respective  armies.    The  flying  reports  which  reached  their 
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ears,  were  principally  those  which  had  been  industriously  cir- 
culated by  the  tories  and  Indians,  and  consequently  they  scru- 
pled to  believe  them.  And  what  rendered  their  situation  still 
more  precarious,  was  the  fact  that  the  valley  in  which  they 
lived,  was,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  principal  thorough- 
fare by  which  warlike  parties  traversed  their  way  to  the  Scho- 
harie settlements  on  missions  of  plunder  and  destruction.* 

These  expeditions  were  usually  accompanied  by  tories,  who 
were  the  more  unprincipled  of  the  two,  and  much  more  given 
to  plundering  from  those  they  knew  or  even  suspected  guilty 
of  the  crime  called  Democracy  and  frequently  they  took 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  plunder,  unaccompanied 
by  their  less- savage  allies. 

One  day,  when  the  wife  of  St.  Leger  Cowley — a  strong, 
resolute  woman,  from  the  Emerald  Isle,'' — came  into  the 
house,  from  which  she  had  been  absent  but  a  short  time,  she 
found  a  tory  blackened,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  Indian,  contend- 
ing with  her  husband  about  a  pair  of  breeches,  which  the 
former  had  taken  from  a  chest,  and  was  grasping  with  both 
hands,  while  her  husband  was  holding  on  to  another  part  of 
the  garment  with  a  grasp  equally  firm.  Having  learned  the' 
cause  of  the  contention,  and  thinking  it  a  game  which  could 
be  better  played  by  three  persons — even  though  the  third 
were  a  woman — she,  by  a  sudden  movement,  took  the  bone 
of  contention''  from  their  hands,  and  seizing  a  wooden  poker 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  manuscript  kindly  furnished  me  by  Asahel 
Cowley,  Esq.,  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  and  a  descendant  of  St. 
Leger,  mentioned  in  the  context,  for  most  of  the  above  information. 
He  resides  in  Stamford,  Delaware  County. 

f  Quoted  from  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  in  the  Harpers- 
field  burying-ground,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  and  John  Hendry, 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  and  property  to  the  common  cause  of  lib- 
erty. See  more  fully  the  capture  of  Colonel  Harper  and  his  party  at 
Harpersfield,  April  8th,  1780. 
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wliich  was  standing  by  the  fire-place^  threatened  to  use  it  on  the 
tory's  headj  at  the  same  time  suiting  the  gesture  to  the  word 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  warn  him  of  the  necessity  of  beating 
a  hasty  retreat. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  to  which  the  settlers  were 
exposed^  a  number  of  them  remained  on  the  Delaware  until 
1779.  In  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the  summer*  of  that 
year,  Covfley,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son^  Jonathan,  a  lad 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been  to  the  house 
of  Isaac  Sawyer,  another  whig,  then  living  a  short  distance 
below  the  present  village  of  Hobart.  On  their  return,  having 
arrived  near  home,  the  father  walking,  and  the  son  riding  on 
horseback,  they  were  surprised  and  captured  by  four  Schoharie 
Indians,  Ham  Henry,  Seth  Henry,  Adam,  a  sister's  son,  and 
Nicholas,  also  a  relative.  Immediately  after  their  capture  the 
Indians  fastened  a  military  feather  (which  they  had  doubtless 
procured  from  the  hat  of  a  fallen  soldier  in  battle,)  to  the  front 
of  the  boy's  cap,  and  sent  him  on  ahead,  while  they  and  their 
prisoner  followed.  The  family  of  Cowley,  who  were  anxiously 
looking  for  his  return,  seeing  the  lad  approaching  alone  on 
horseback  with  a  military  ornament  so  conspicuous,  were  filled 
with  apprehensions.  They  were,  however,  kept  but  a  short 
time  in  suspense,  for  soon  the  father  made  his  appearance 
accompanied  by  his  captors. 

The  Indians  offered  no  kind  of  violence  to  any  of  the  family, 
but  amused  themselves  by  shooting  their  fowls,  exclaiming, 

pidgee  !  pidgee  One  of  them  shot  at  a  churn  which  was 
standing  out  of  doors  partly  filled  with  water,  and  expressed 
his  gratification  by  laughing  heartily  to  see  the  water  gush  out 
of  the  hole  made  by  his  rifie  ball.    After  a  short  time  spent 

*  Simms'  History  of  Schoharie  gives  the  date  as  "  early  in  the 
spring,"  and  as  I  have  usually  found  his  -  statements  correct,  I  think 
it  more  than  probable  this  was  the  time. 
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apparently  in  high  glee,  one  of  their  number  was  left  to  guard 
the  prisoner,  while  the  others  went  up  the  river  to  capture 
Sawyer.  It  was  night  when  the  Indians  arrived  at  his  house, 
and  being  unapprehensive  of  danger,  and  unprepared  for  de- 
fence, they  took  him  with  little  difficulty.  The  next  morning 
the  Indians  returned  with  their  captive,  when,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  they  left  the  women  and  children,  and  took  only 
the  men  away  with  them  as  prisoners. 

The  party  encamped  the  first  night  a  short  distance  below 
Delhi ;  at  which  place  the  Indians,  assisted  by  their  willing 
captives,  constructed  a  rude  raft,  on  which  they  all  floated 
down  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  to  a  place 
well  known  in  those  early  times  as  the  Cook-house,  (now  De- 
posit village,)  where  they  intersected  the  Oquago  trail,  lead- 
ing toward  the  Susquehanna.  From  the  Cook-house  they 
resumed  their  journey  by  land  to  Fort  Niagara,  the  place  of 
their  destination. 

The  prisoners  were  far  from  being  ignorant  of  Indian  cha- 
racter,  and  to  conceal  their  original  design — which  was  to 
escape  the  first  favorable  opportunity — would  intimate  by  signs 
as  well  as  they  could  (they  were  unable  to  converse  with  the 
Indians  in  either  the  Dutch  or  Indian  language,)  that  they 
would  rather  proceed  with  their  captors  than  return  to  the 
settlements  they  had  left ;  and  they  avoided  conversing  toge- 
ther as  much  as  possible,  lest  it  should  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  Indians,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  always  watching 
their  movements.  They  had  already  proceeded  eleven  days 
on  their  journey  without  seeing  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
making  their  escape — the  last  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  have 
sped — they  had  followed  the  blind  Indian  trail — had  traversed 
hill  and  dale — crossed  large  streams,  and  were  already  far 
beyond  any  white  settlement — all  the  horrors  of  a  long  cap- 
-tivity  seemed  inevitably  their  fate;  the  extremely  dangerous 
feat  of  running  the  gauntlet,  was  presented  vividly  to  their 
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imagination,  witli  its  long  files  of  hideously  painted  Indians 
ranged  on  either  side,  through  which  the  life-race  lay.  Death 
seemed  preferable  to  such  a  scene,  and  they  mentally  resolved 
to  make  one  bold  effort  to  escape,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

On  the  eventful  night  of  the  eleventh  day's  captivity,  the 
party  encamped  near  Tioga  Point.  The  captives,  on  such  oc- 
casions were  ordered  to  make  the  preparations  for  building  a 
large  fire,  (which  they  ignited  in  those  matchless  days  by  the 
aid  of  a  large  tinder-box,)  and  also  to  cut  and  carry  to  the 
encampment  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  night.  As  they  had 
only  one  axe,  which  had  been  taken  from  Cowley's  at  the 
time  of  the  capture,  one  would  cut,  while  the  other  carried  it 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  used.  While  Cowley  was  cut- 
ting and  Sawyer  waiting  for  an  armful,  the  latter  took  from 
his  pocket  a  newspaper  and  pretended  to  be  reading  its  con- 
tents to  his  fellow,  instead  of  which,  however,  he  was  pro- 
posing a  plan  for  regaining  their  liberty.'' — Simms^  History 
of  Schoharie. 

A  quarter  of  venison  that  had  been  shot  that  afternoon  was 
rudely  roasted,  and  eaten  without  the  wholesome  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  when  they  all  laid  down  to  sleep — a  prisoner 
between  two  Indians ;  and  the  latter  of  whom  were  soon 
wrapped  in  deep  slumber.  After  waiting  till  near  midnight 
the  mutual  signal  was  given,  when  the  two  friends  cautiously 
arose.  They  shook  the  priming  from  the  guns  of  their  cap- 
tors, and  removed  the  remaining  implements  of  death  beyond 
the  observation  of  the  savages,  then  returning,  Sawyer,  with 
the  tomahawk  of  Ham  Henry — who  was  thought  the  most 
desperate  of  the  four — took  his  station  beside  its  owner,  while 
Cowley  with  an  axe,  placed  himself  beside  another  sleeping 
Indian.  The  fire  afforded  sufficient  light  for  the  captives  to 
make  sure  of  their  victims.  At  a  given  signal  the  blows  fell 
fatal  upon  two — the  tomahawk  sank  deep  into  the  brain  of  its 
owner,  but  unfortunately,  Sawyer  drew  the  handle  from  the 
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weapon,  in  attempting  to  free  it  from  the  skull  of  the  savage. 
The  first  one  struck  by  Cowley  was  killed,  but  the  blows  which 
sent  two  to  their  final  reckonings,  awoke  their  fellows,  who 
instantly  sprang  to  their  feet.  As  Seth  Henry  arose  he  re- 
ceived a  blow,  which  he  partially  warded  ofi"  by  raising  his 
arm,  but  his  shoulder  was  laid  open,  and  he  fell  back  stunned. 
The  fourth,  as  he  arose,  received  a  heavy  blow  on  his  back ; 
he  was  pursued  and  fled  into  a  swamp  near  by,  where  he  died. 
The  two  men  returned  to  the  fire,  and  were  resolving  on  what 
course  to  pursue,  when  Seth  Henry,  who  had  recovered,  and 
feigned  himself  dead  for  some  time  to  embrace  a  favorable 
opportunity,  sprang  upon  his  feet,  dashed  through  the  fire, 
caught  up  his  rifle,  levelled  and  snapped  it  at  his  foes,  then 
ran'  into  the  forest  and  disappeared. — Simms'  Hktory  of 
Schoharie. 

The  liberated  captives  were  now  masters  of  the  bloody  field, 
and  once  more  free ;  but  after  such  an  exciting  scene,  no  sleep 
came  to  their  eyes  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Their 
first  precaution  was  to  arm  themselves  with  the  implements  of 
their  fallen  foes.  They  took  each  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  a 
scalping-knife,  together  with  all  the  remaining  ammunition, 
and  thus  equipped,  they  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of 
day.  At  last  the  luminous  orb  raised  his  head  from  behind 
the  eastern  hills,  and  its  rays  peering  through  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  forest  trees,  revealed  to  their  eyes  more  fully 
the  reality  of  the  sad  spectacle,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  their  march. 

They  conjectured,  and  with  truth,  that  the  escaped  savage 
would  communicate  the  fearful  tidings  of  the  massacre  of  his 
comrades  to  the  nearest  Indians,  and  that  they  would  be  im- 
mediately pursued.  Deeming  it  unsafe,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  same  trail  they  had  lately  passed  over,  they  boldly  struck 
out  into  the  forest  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later,  that  course  would  lead  to  the  settlements  of  the 
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whites.  They  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  on  their  jour- 
^ney  when  the  sound  of  the  piercing  war-whoop''  saluted 
their  ears,  and  once  during  that  afternoon,  from  an  elevation 
they  descried  a  company  of  Indians  in  the  valley  below.  They 
encamped  at  night  without  food  and  without  any  fire,  lest  its 
glaring  light  should  betoken  to  their  foes  the  place  of  their 
concealment — they  secreted  themselves  by  crawling  under  the 
side  of  a  huge  hass-ivood  tree,  which  had  been  blown  down, 
and  covered  themselves  with  leaves,  which  effectually  con- 
cealed their  persons  from  observation.  They  had  been  in  this 
situation  but  a  short  time,  when  an  Indian  approached  and 
seated  himself  on  the  identical  log  beneath  which  they  lay 
concealed,  and  immediately  gave  a  ipiercing  "  loJioop."  The 
two  friends  deeming  themselves  discovered,  now  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  escape,  and  prepared  to  die.  Immediately  the  savage. 
Indians,  who  had  been  scouting  the  woods  in  different  direc- 
tions, assembled  and  seated  themselves  in  a  row  on  the  log. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  this  Indian  council, 
but  heard  one  of  the  party,  who  spoke  English  in  broken 
accents,  propose  to  build  a  fire  against  the  log  and  encamp  for 
the  night ;  but  shortly  after  the  party  left,  following  the  back 
track,  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  them  in  that 
direction. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  course,  and  the  same 
afternoon  Sawyer  ventured  to  shoot  a  buck,  a  piece  of  which 
they  immediately  roasted  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  of 
hunger ;  and  at  last,  after  several  days'  fatiguing  travel,  during 
which  Cowley  was  at  times  light-headed,  they  emerged  into  a 
frontier  settlement  near  Minisink,  where  they  found  friends, 
and  procured  assistance,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  to 
return  to  Schoharie,  where  they  were  received  with  exclama- 
tions of  joyful  surprise. 

From  Schoharie,  Cowley  went  to  Albany  with  a  letter  to 
G-overnor  Clinton,  and  obtained  a  company  of  forty  men,  who 
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returned  with  him  to  the  Delaware,  to  remove  their  families  to 
a  place  of  greater  security.  They  removed  first  to  Schoharie, 
thence  to  Albany,  and  afterward  crossed  the  river  to  Green- 
bush,  where  they  resided  several  years.  About  1792,  he  came 
back  to  the  Delaware  near  its  source,  and  erected  the  first  grist- 
mill on  that  stream,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  where  the 
Catskill  Turnpike  crosses  the  Delaware.  He  also  purchased 
a  saw-mill  situated  about  half  a  mile  below  Lake  Ulsayantho. 
In  1794,  he  removed  his  family  from  Grreenbush  into  a  house 
which  he  had  recently  erected  near  his  grist-mill,  and  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1797.* 

It  is  a  prominent  trait  of  Indian  character,  to  measure  out 
revenge  for  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imaginary :  it  is  indeed 
a  custom  they  venerate — a  vital  part  of  their  religion ;  and 
many  of  the  fatal  examples  on  record  of  Indian  barbarity  and 
cruelty  are  attributable  to  this  same  source.  And  accordingly 
it  is  presumed  that  a  party  of  Indians  were  sent  out  to  revenge 
the  lives  of  their  three  brethren  who  were  sacrificed,  as  the 
price  of  Cowley  and  Sawyer's  freedom.  Shortly  after  the  fami- 
lies of  those  men  had  been  removed  to  Schoharie,  a  party  of 
Indians  came  up  the  Delaware,  and  proceeding  to  near  Tlobart, 
followed  up  a  small  stream,  the  outlet  of  OdelFs  Lake,  where 
they  had  been  informed  a  whig  by  the  name  of  McKee  was 
living,  but  who  had  that  day  gone  to  Schoharie  to  learn  the 
news  and  procure  some  fioi^  for  his  family. 

It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night  when  the  war-whoop  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  peaceful  dwelling. 
The  members  of  the  family  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  escape, 
if  possible,  the  certain  doom  which  awaited  them  should  they 
remain  within.    As  Mrs.  McKee  rushed  from  the  house  with 

*  Simms'  History  gives  the  place  of  Cowley's  death,  as  Albany,  which 
is  doubtless  ascribable  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  informant.  Sawyer 
died  many  years  afterward  at  Williamston,  Mass. 
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an  infant  in  her  armS;  and  attempted  to  reach  an  out-door  cel- 
lar, she  was  shot  down.  The  remainder  of  the  family  were 
butchered  and  thrown  into  the  flames,  with  the  exception 
of  a  girl  about  16  years  of  age.  She  fled  to  a  swamp  near  by 
and  concealed  her  person  under  a  log,  and  while  she  thought 
herself  secure  from  all  harm,  she  ventured  to  raise  her  head  to 
look  toward  the  burning  buildings,  when  she  saw  an  Indian 
of  large  stature  approaching  her,  wielding  a  firebrand  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  knife,  smeared  with  blood,  in  the  other. 
She  immediately  sprang  from  her  hiding-place,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  approached  the  hideous  savage  and  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet.  That  bold  act  saved  her  life.  She  was  led 
back  by  her  captor  to  the  burning  buildings,  and  putting  seve- 
ral pairs  of  stockings  on  her  feet,  they  then  resumed  their 
course  to  Fort  Niagara. 

What  must  have  been  the  agony,  think  you,  reader,  of  the 
husband  and  father,  when  the  next  day  he  returned,  to  behold 
his  happy  home  a  heap  of  ruins,  beneath  which  he  found  the 
charred  and  mangled  remains  of  his  family.  There  was  at  this 
time  a  small  fort  at  Harpersfield,  garrisoned  by  only  eight  or  ten 
men.  By  their  assistance  he  collected  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
and  buried  them  all  in  one  rude  box. 

Priest,  in  his  narrative  of  the  captivity  of  Schermerhorn,  and 
while  speaking  of  his  running  the  gauntlet  near  Fort  Niagara, 
says  :  This  dreadful  race  was  also  run  by  a  Miss  Anne  McKee, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Harpersfield,  New  York, 
during  the  Revolution,  by  the  Mowhawk  Indians  under  Brant. 
She  was  a  young  Scotch  girl,  who,  during  the  journey  suffered 
incredibly  from  hunger,  the  want  of  clothes,  and  other  priva- 
tions. When  she  came  to  Fort  Niagara,  the  squaws  insisted 
that  she  should  run  the  race,  in  order  that  the  pale-faced  squaw 
might  take  a  blow  from  the  same  sex  of  another  nation  than 
her's.  It  was  a  grievous  sight  to  see  a  slender  girl,  weak  from 
hunger,  and  worn  down  with  the  horrors  and  privations  of 
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a  four  hundred  miles'  journey  through  the  woods^  by  night  and 
day,  compelled,  at  the  end  to  run  this  race  of  shame  and  suffer- 
ing. Her  head  was  bare,  and  her  hair  tangled  into  mats,  her 
feet  naked  and  bleeding  from  wounds,  all  her  clothes  torn  to 
rags  during  her  march — one  would  have  thought  the  heart- 
rending sight  would  have  moved  the  savages.  She  wept  not, 
for  all  her  tears  had  been  shed— she  stared  around  upon  the  grin- 
ning multitude  in  hopeless  amazement  and  fixed  despair,  while 
she  glanced  mournfully  at  the  fort  which  lay  at  the  end  of  the 
race.  The  signal  was  given,  which  was  a  yell,  when  she  imme- 
diately started  off  as  fast  as  she  could,  while  the  squaws  laid  on 
their  whips  with  all  their  might ;  thus  venting  their  malice  and 
envy  upon  the  hated  white  woman.  She  reached  the  fort 
in  almost  a  dying  condition,  being  beaten  and  cut  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner,  as  her  person  had  been  so  much  exposed  on 
account  of  the  want  of  clothing  to  protect  her.  She  was  at 
length  allowed  to  go  to  her  friends — some  Scotch  people  then 
living  in  Canada — ^and  after  the  war  she  returned  to  the  States. 
>  The  startling  massacres  that  had  been  perpetrated  the  year 
before  in  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  valley  of  Wyoming 
and  at  Cherry  Yalley,  as  well  as  the  almost  numberless 
tragedies  similar  to  the  one  related  above— hardly  a  week 
passing  but  the  ears  of  the  public  were  startled  by  the 
tale  of  cruel  murder  committed  upon  the  peaceful  frontier 
settler — these,  and  other  important  considerations,  at  last 
induced  Congress  to  send  a  sufficient  army  into  their  territory 
to  at  least  cripple  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  future,  if 
not  to  bring  them  to  terms  of  peace.  The  command  of  this 
expedition  was  entrusted  to  Major  General  Sullivan.  More 
effectually  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Congress,  and  to  prevent 
any  premature  attacks,  by  clearing  the  country  of  the  numer- 
ous parties  of  savages  who  were  continually  prowling  in  the 
secure  recesses  of  the  forest  bordering  on  the  frontiers,  ready 
to  spring  out  when  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself, 
8* 
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and  surprise  and  capture  their  victims^  and  thereby  to  restore 
the  faltering  confidence  of  the  settlers  along  the  frontiers,  it 
was  determined  to  march  in  two  divisions,  and  unite  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  territory  at  Tioga  Point. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  southern  division, 
marched  from  the  Hudson  through  Warwarsing,  in  Ulster 
County,  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  following  it  down  to  Easton, 
and  from  thence,  by  a  tedious  route  across  the  mountains,  to 
Wyoming,  then  a  desolate  and  deserted  place.  From  Wyo- 
ming they  conveyed  their  artillery  and  stores  up  the  Susque- 
hanna in  150  batteaux  to  Tioga  Point,  where  they  disembarked 
their  baggage,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  division  under 
Clinton,  which  did  not  come  up  with  them  until  nearly  half  a 
month  afterwards. 

G-en.  James  Clinton,  with  the  1st  and  3rd  New  York  regi- 
ments, passed  up  the  Mohawk  to  Canajoharie,  from  which  place 
a  detachment  of  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Yan  Schaick,  was  sent  out  to  destroy  some  villages  of  the 
Onondagas.  They  took  in  this  expedition  37  prisoners,  and 
nearly  as  many  were  killed  of  the  enemy. 

They  were  obliged  to  open  a  road  from  Canajoharie  to  Lake 
Otsego, f  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  baggage,  at  which  place  they  launched  their  boats  upon 
the  placid  waters  of  that  beautiful  lake,  and  passed  to  its  out- 

*  Annals  of  Tryon  County. 
I  f  The  word  Otsego  is  thought  to  be  a  compound  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  spot  at  which  the  meetings  of  the  Indians  are  held.  There 
is  a  small  rock  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  called  the  "  Otsego  Rock," 
at  which  precise  point  the  sayages,  according  to  an  early  tradition  of 
the  county,  were  accustomed  to  give  each  other  the  rendezvous.  In 
confirmation  of  these  traditions,  arrow-heads,  stone  -hatchets,  and 
other  memorials  of  Indian  usages,  were  found  in  great  abundance  by 
the  first  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Cooperstown. — 
Chronicles  of  Coope.rstoioji, 
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let,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  outlet  of  this  lake  proved 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  egress  of  their  loaded  boats,  as  it 
was  both  too  shallow  and  too  narrow  to  permit  them  to  pass 
out ;  but  the  fertile  genius  of  Clinton  was  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency. He  ordered  a  dam  to  be  thrown  across  the  outlet,  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  lake  had  risen  about  three  feet,  the  dam 
was  broken,  and  the  boats  passed  down  with  apparent  ease  to  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  joined  the  main 
army  of  Gren.  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point,  on  the  22d  of  August. 
While  awaiting  the  approach  of  Clinton,  Gren.  Sullivan  had 
erected  a  fort,  after  whom  it  took  its  name,    Fort  Sullivan. 

Our  limits,  even  were  it  directly  our  province,  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  follow  this  army  through  the  entire  campaign.  The 
subject  has  already  been  the  theme  of  numerous  historians,* 
orators  and  poets,  who  have  bestowed  upon  it  time  and  ardent 
labor — they  wrote,  too,  when  at  least  a  precious  few  of  the 
aged  veterans  of  that  campaign  were  yet  survivors  of  its  dangers 
and  hardships — but  who,  now,  after  a  lapse  of  over  seventy 
years,  have  all  been  gathered  to  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns," — their  tongues  are  lifeless  and  silent — their 
voices  hushed — and  the  countenances  which  would  glow  with 
animation  when  they  dwelt  upon  those  scenes,  and  in  imagi- 
nation, 

"  Fought  their  battles  o'er  again," 

will  be  seen  by  us  no  more  for  ever.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
expedition  had  the  desired  effect  of  crippling  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  Six  Nations  against  the  Colonies — but  it  did  not 
entirely  silence  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  perusal  of  the 

*  For  more  particular  accounts  of  Sullivan's  campaign,  see  Annals 
of  Tryon  County,  Simms'  History  of  Schoharie,  Stine's  Border  Wars, 
Delafield's  History  of  Seneca  County,  and  also  an  interesting  little 
volume  entitled  Sullivan's  Revolutionary  Campaign  in  Weston,  N.  Y. 
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succeeding  chapter,  although  its  successful  termination  went 
far  toward  raising  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  whigs,  and 
restoring  their  drooping  confidence  in  the  final  success  of  our 
arms. 

One  of  the  most  exposed  of  the  frontier  settlements  during 
the  campaign  of  1779,  was  Minisink,  an  ancient  settlement  on 
the  Delaware  River.  Count  Pulaski  had  been  stationed  there 
with  an  armed  force  until  the  February  preceding,  when  he 
had  been  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  thus  leaving  the  settle- 
ment without  any  defence.  Of  this  fact  the  Indians  were 
aware,  and  accordingly  Brant,  on  the  20th  of  July,  made  a 
descent  upon  it  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  and  tories. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  work,  entitled  the  "  Pioneers 
of  the  Delaware,'-'  has  aiforded  us  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  attack  and  massacre  of  this  settlement,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Delaware,  fought  two  days  afterward. — ''This 
attack  was  begun  before  day-light,  and  so  silently  and  stealth- 
ily did  the  crafty  Mohawk  chief  approach  his  victims,  that 
several  families  were  cut  off  before  an  alarm  was  made.  The 
first  intimation  which  the  community  received  that  the  sav- 
ages were  upon  them  was  the  discovery  that  several  houses 
were  in  flames.  Dismay  and  confusion  seized  upon  those 
who  had  escaped  the  first  onslaught.  They  were  altogether 
unprepared  to  defend  themselves.  They  were  without  leaders 
and  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  although,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  were  not  altogether  unarmed.  The  first  move- 
ment many  of  them  made  was  to  flee  to  the  woods  with  their 
wives  and  children,  thus  leaving  the  enemy  to  plunder  them 
of  their  property,  or  destroy  it,  as  they  preferred.*    A  few  of 

"  Brant  made  more  than  one  descent  upon  Minisink.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1118,  he  invaded  Peeupack,  and  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments, with  about  one  hundred  followers,  and  murdered  several  of  the 
settlers.    The  alarm  was  given  in  time  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  inhabitants  gathered  into  the  hlock-houseS;  which  were  not 
assaulted. 

James  Swartwout^  whose  father  and  brothers  were  killed 
the  preceding  year,  as  stated  in  the  note,  again  escaped  nar- 
rowly. He  was  in  a  blacksmith's  shop  with  a  negro,  when  he 
discovered  the  Indians  close  at  hand.  He  at  once  crept  up 
the  chimney  of  the  shop,  while  the  negro  remained  below,  not 
fearing  the  savages,  and  knowing  probably  that  they  would  not 
harm  him.  When  the  Indians  entered  they  commenced 
throwing  things  about  the  premises  and  selecting  such  as  they 
fancied.  Finally,  one  of  them  went  to  the  bellows  and  began 
to  blow  the  fire  at  a  rate  which  proved  very  uncomfortable  to 
Swartwout,  who  was  nearly  strangled  with  the  smoke  and 
fumes  of  the  burning  charcoal,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
taining his  place  in  the  chimney.  The  Indian  became  weary 
of  the  sport  after  a  little,  or  was  induced  by  the  negro  to  go  at 

flee  to  the  block-houseSj  of  which  there  were  three ;  one  known  as 
Fort  Gumaer,  another  as  Fort  Dewitt,  and  the  third  as  Fort  Depuy. 
All  who  were  caught  out  of  the  block-houses  were  murdered.  They 
were  pursued  through  fields  and  woods  and  shot  or  tomahawked.  A 
young  man  named  Swartwout,  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  in  the 
Neversink.  Just  as  he  gained  the  opposite  side  he  was  shot.  Three  of 
his  brothers  and  his  father  were  killed.  One  of  the  brothers  reached 
a  block-house  near  by  and  escaped.  In  Fort  Gumaer  there  were  but 
nine  men,  and  the  commander,  whose  name  was  Cuddeback,  caused 
the  women  to  put  on  men's  clothes  and  parade  around  the  fort  with 
their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  when  the  Indians  first  made  their 
appearance  and  were  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  detect  the 
ruse.  The  natives,  in  consequence  of  this  stratagem,  passed  by  the  block- 
house at  such  a  distance  that  the  few  shots  which  were  fired  at  them 
were  harmless.  Fort  Dewitt  was  not  attacked,  and  the  other  fort  was 
unoccupied. 

Most  of  the  barns  in  the  neighborhood  were  burnt  and  the  cattle 
driven  off.  It  is  probable  that  Count  Pulaski  was  stationed  there  but 
a  few  weeks  or  months  at  most. 
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something  else.    After  they  had  gone  oS,  Swartwout  came 
down  from  his  uncomfortable  quarters  and  escaped. 

A  man  named  Roolif  Cuddeback  was  pursued  some  distance 
into  the  woods  by  an  Indian,  and  found  it  impossible  to  out- 
strip his  pursuer.  When  nearly  overtaken,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  the  Indian  hurled  a  tomahawk  at  him,  which  hit- 
ting a  bush,  missed  its  mark.  Cuddeback  at  once  grappled 
with  the  supple  savage,  and  they  had  a  furious  battle  with  the 
weapons  of  nature.  Eoth  struggled  for  a  knife  which  was  in 
the  Indian's  belt,  and  which  finally  fell  to  the  ground.  Neither 
could  safely  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  and  so  they  resumed  their 
struggle  for  life  or  death  in  the  natural  way.  Cuddeback  was 
the  most  athletic  of  the  two;  but  the  savage  had  besmeared 
his  limbs  and  body  with  grease,  so  that  he  could  slip  from 
Cuddeback' s  hands  whenever  the  latter  laid  hold  of  him. 
Cuddeback,  however,  gave  the  red-skin  such  a  buffeting  that, 
after  a  while  he  was  glad  to  beat  a  retreat.  It  is  s^id  that  he 
never  recovered  from  the  rough  handling  he  received  from  the 
white  man,  but  died  subsequently  from  the  injuries  inflicted  » 
by  Cuddeback.    The  latter  escaped. 

Eager,  in  his  history  of  Orange  County,  says,  that  "  The  sava- 
ges visited  the  school-house,  and  threatened  to  exterminate  one 
generation  of  the  settlers  at  a  blow.  Jeremiah  Van  Auken 
was  the  teacher,  and  they  took  him  from  the  house,  conveyed 
him  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  killed  him.  Some  of  the  boj^s 
in  the  school  were  cleft  with  the  tomahawk,  others  fled  to  the 
woods  for  concealment  from  their  bloody  assailants,  while  the 
little  girls  stood  by  the  slain  body  of  their  teacher,  bewildered 
and  horror-struck,  not  knowing  their  own  fate,  whether  death 
or  captivity.  While  they  were  standing  in  this  pitiful  condi- 
tion, a  strong,  muscular  Indian  suddenly  came  along,  and  with 
a  brush  dashed  some  black  paint  across  their  aprons,  bidding 
them  hold  up  the  mark  when  they  saw  an  Indian  coming, 
and  it  would  save  them;"  and  with  the  yell  of  a  savage 
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plunged  into  the  woods  and  disappeared.  This  was  Brant, 
and  the  little  daughters  of  the  settlers  were  safe.  The  Indians, 
as  they  passed  along  and  ran  from  place  to  place,  saw  the 
black  mark,  and  left  the  children  undisturbed.  The  happy 
thought,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  entered  the  minds  of  these 
little  sisters,  and  suggested  that  they  could  use  the  mark  to 
save  their  brothers.  The  scattered  boys  were  quickly  assem- 
bled, and  the  girls  threw  their  aprons  over  the  clothes  of  the 
boys,  and  stamped  the  black  impression  upon  their  outer 
garments.  They,  in  turn,  held  up  the  palladium  of  safety  as 
the  Indians  passed  and  repassed ;  and  these  children  were  thus 
saved  from  injury  and  death,  to  the  unexpected  jo}^  of  their 
parents.'^ 

Col.  Stone,  in  his  life  of  Brant,  says  : — No  sooner  had  the 
fugitives  from  Minisink  arrived  at  Groshen  with  the  intelligence, 
than  Dr.  Tustin,  the  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  issued  orders 
to  the  officers  of  his  command  to  meet  him  at  Minisink  on  the 
following  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  could  raise. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  men,  including  many  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  county,  met  their  colonel  at  the  designated  rendezvous,  at 
the  time  appointed.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  to  determine 
upon  the  expediency  of  a  pursuit.  Colonel  Tustin  was  him- 
self opposed  to  the  proposition  with  so  feeble  a  command,  and 
with  the  certainty,  if  they  overtook  the  enemy,  of  being  obliged 
to  encounter  an  officer,  combining,  with  his  acknowledged 
prowess,  so  much  of  subtlety  as  characterized  the  movements 
of  the  Mohawk  chief.  His  force,  moreover,  was  supposed  to 
be  greatly  superior  to  theirs  in  numbers,  and  to  include  many 
tories,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country  as  themselves.  The 
colonel  therefore  preferred  waiting  for  the  reinforcements, 
which  would  be  sure  to  arrive,  the  more  especially,  as  the  vol- 
unteers already  with  him  were  but  ill  provided  with  arms  and 
ammunition.    Others,  however,  were  for  immediate  pursuit; 
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they  affected  to  hold  the  Indians  in  contempt,  insisted  that 
they  would  not  fight,  and  maintained  that  a  re-capture  of  the 
plunder  they  had  taken,  would  be  an  easy  achievement.  Town- 
meeting  counsels  in  the  conduct  of  war,  are  not  always  the 
wisest,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  niajority  of  Tustin's 
command  were  evidently  determined  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but 
their  deliberations  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who 
mounted  his  horse,  flourished  his  sword,  and  vauntingly  called 
out,  ^  Let  the  brave  men  follow  me,  the  cowards  may  stay 
behind  !'  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such  an  appeal  to 
an  excited  multitude,  would  decide  the  question,  as  it  did. 
The  line  of  march  was  immediately  taken  up,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding seventeen  miles  the  same  evening,  they  encamped  for 
the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  they  were  joined  by 
a  small  reinforcement  under  Colonel  Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick 
regiment,  who,  as  the  senior  of  Col.  Tustin,  took  the  com- 
mand. When  they  had  advanced  a  few  miles  to  Half-way 
brook,  they  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  another  council  was  held  there.  Colonels 
Hathorn,  Tustin,  and  others,  whose  valor  was  governed  by 
prudence,  were  opposed  to  advancing  further,  as  the  number 
of  Indian  fires  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  they  had  occu- 
pied, removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  numbers. 
A  scene  similar  to  that  which  had  broken  up  the  former  coun- 
cil was  acted  at  this  place,  and  with  the  same  result.  The 
voice  of  prudence  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  bravado." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  officers,  that  the  best  way 
to  attack  the  enemy  was  to  fall  upon  them  at  night,  while  they 
were  encamped  and  asleep.  This  project  was  discussed  at  the 
council,  but  was  finally  abandoned,  because  it  was  thought 
that  in  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  a  night  attack,  the 
Americans  would  be  as  apt  to  destroy  each  other  as  to  kill  the 
Indians. 

"Captain  Tyler,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  woods, 
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was  sent  forward  at  the  head  of  a  small  scouting  party,  to  fol- 
low the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their 
movements,  since  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  be  far  in 
advance.  The  captain  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  be- 
fore he  fell  from  the  fire  of  an  unseen  enemy.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  considerable  alarm,  but  the  volunteers  never- 
theless pressed  eagerly  forward,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  emerged  upon  the  hills  of  the  Delaware,  in  full  view  of 
that  river,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  which,  at  the  distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  the  Indians  were  seen  deliberately 
marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawana.  This  discovery  was  made  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  intention  of  Brant  to  cross  at 
the  fording-place  was  evident,  and  it  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  his  booty  had  already  been  sent  thither  in  advance. 

The  determination  was  immediately  formed  by  Colonel 
Hathorn  to  intercept  the  enemy  at  the  fording-place,  for 
which  purpose  instant  dispositions  were  made ;  but  owing  to 
intervening  woods  and  hills,  the  opposing  bodies  soon  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  and  an  adroit  movement  on  the  part  of 
Brant,  gave  him  an  advantage  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  regain.  Anticipating  the  design  of  Hathorn,  the 
moment  the  Americans  were  out  of  sight  Brant  wheeled  to  the 
right,  and  by  threading  a  ravine  across  which  Hathorn  had 
passed,  threw  himself  into  the  rear,  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  select  his  ground  for  a  battle  and  form  an  ambus- 
cade. Disappointed  in  not  finding  the  enemy,  the  Americans 
were  brought  to  a  stand,  when  the  enemy  disclosed  themselves 
partially  in  a  quarter  altogether  unexpected.'''^ 

The  first  shot  was  fired  upon  an  Indian,  who,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  crossing  the  Delaware 
with  a  portion  of  the  booty,  and  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse 
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he  had  stolen  in  Minisink.  He  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the 
horse,  but  managed  to  keep  his  place  in  the  saddle  until  he 
had  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  joined  such  of  his  friends 
as  had  crossed  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  his 
wounds  not  long  afterward.  • 

The  belligerents  soon  engaged  in  deadly  conflict;  when, 
above  the  yelling  and  whooping  of  the  savages,  the  hurrahs  of 
the  whites,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms,  Brant  was  heard — in  a 
voice  which  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present — 
commanding  all  who  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
with  the  plunder,  to  return.  They  at  once  dashed  into  the 
Delaware,  and  soon  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  who 
were  thus  completely  surrounded  and  hemmed  in,  except  about 
one-third  of  their  number,  v/hom  Brant  in  the  early  part  of 
the  engagement,  had  contrived  to  cut  off  from  the  main  body. 
The  enemy  were  several  times  greater  in  number  than  the 
Americans,  who  were  ultimately  driven  in  and  confined  to 
about  an  acre  of  ground. 

''Being  short  of  ammunition,  Hathorn's  orders,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  Putnam,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  were  strict,  that  no 
man  should  fire  until  very  sure  that  his  powder  would  not  be 
lost.  The  battle  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  maintained  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun ; 
both  parties  fighting  after  the  Indian  fashion — every  man  for 
himself — and  the  whole  keeping  up  an  irregular  fire  from 
behind  rocks  and  trees,  as  best  they  could.''* 

The  militia  were  completely  cut  off  from  water,  and  suffered 
gi*eatly  during  the  day  from  thirst.  About  sunset  their  am- 
munition gave  out,  and  the  survivors  attempted  to  escape  by 
breaking  through  the  circle  of  bloodthirsty  savages,  but  were 
many  of  them  cut  down. 

^'  Doctor  Tustin  was  engaged  behind  a  cliff  of  rocks  in 
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dressing  the  wounded,  when  the  retreat  commenced.  There 
were  seventeen  disabled  men  under  his  care  at  the  moment, 
whose  cries  for  protection  and  mercy  were  of  the  most  moving 
description.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them,  however,  and  they 
all,  together  with  the  doctor,  perished  under  the  tomahawk. 
Among  the  slain  were  many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Groshen ; 
and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth  only  thirty  returned 
to  tell  the  melancholy  story.  Several  of  the  fugitives  were 
.  shot,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  across  the 
Delaware.'^ 

One  of  the  militia  who  escaped,  v/as  so  exhausted  he  could 
not  run  far;  he  followed  in  the  direction  his  friends  had  gone, 
till  he  could  go  no  farther;  he  then  got  out  of  the  path,  near 
which  he  remained  some  time.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  the 
Indians,  one  after  another,  running  in  the  direction  the  whites 
had  taken ;  none  of  them  looked  towards  the  place  where  he 
was,  until  a  very  powerful  Indian  discovered  him.  The  In- 
dian's eye  no  sooner  rested  upon  him,  than  the  white  man 
fired  his  last  shot  and  fled;  the  Indian  did  not  follow,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  was  killed  or  badly  wounded.  The  name  of 
the  white  man,  we  believe,  was  Cuddeback. 

"  There  was  one  (Major  Wood,)  who,  during  the  battle, 
saved  himself  by  means  which  Brant  said  were  dishonorable. 
By  some  process  or  other,  though  not  a  Freemason,  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  master  mason's  grand  hailing  sig- 
nal of  distress ;  and  having  been  informed  that  Brant  was  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood,  he  gave  the  mystic  sign.  Faith- 
ful to  his  pledge,  the  chieftain  interposed  and  saved  his  life. 
Discovering  the  imposture  afterward,  he  was  very  indignant. 
Still  he  spared  his  life,  and  the  prisoner  ultimately  returned 
to  his  friends  after  a  long  captivity.'^ 

There  is  another  reason  given  why  Wood's  life  was  spared 
by  Brant.  Eager  says,  that  the  sign"  was  accidentally  made 
by  him,  and  that  further,  "  on  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
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when  Brant  was  about  to  tie  him  lest  lie  should  escape,  Wood 
remonstrated,  and  said  lie  was  a  gentleman,  and  promised  not 
to  escape,  j^l^ey  did  not  tie  him,  but  directed  him  to  lie 
aown  between  two  Indians,  who  informed  him  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  they  would  tomahawk  him.  The  blanket 
on  which  he  slept  caught  fire  during  the  night,  and  he  dared 
not  move  from  his  position  to  extinguish  it,  lest  he  should  ex- 
perience the  reality  of  the  threat,  and  be  tomahawked.  At 
last  the  fire  reached  his  feet,  and  he  kicked  it  out.  The 
blanket  belonged  to  Brant,  and  Wood  was  harshly  treated  by 
him  ever  after ;  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  conduct, 
he  said,  ^  D — n  you,  you  burnt  my  blanket.'  Wood  resided 
in  the  county  for  many  years,  and  was  a  very  respectable 
citizen. 

But  we  are  of  opinion,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  character  of  Wood,  that  he  was  not  a  Freemason; 
and  from  the  reason  of  the  enmity  of  Brant,  as  expressed  in 
the  above  anecdote,  that  Wood  was  innocent  of  any  fraud  upon 
Brant,  and  that  the  suggestion  was  a  slander. 

Among  the  killed  was  Moses  Thomas,  second  son  of  the 
gentleman  of  that  name  who  was  murdered  by  the  savages  at 
at  the  block-house  in  Cochecton.  He  was  slain  by  a  tory  named 
Case  Cole.*    For  forty-three  years  the  bones  of  these  victims 

*  Moses  Thomas,  second,  enlisted  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
and  was  with  the  army  some  time  at  "West  Point  and  Newburgh.  Be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  his  officers,  he  hired  a  substitute,  and  return- 
ed to  his  family,  who  were  in  Minisink.  When  Brant  fell  upon  that 
point,  Thomas  volunteered,  and  was  killed,  as  stated.  His  widow  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Nathan  Chapman,  and  they  removed  to  the  valley 
of  Wyoming,  where,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Chapman,  and 
a  Mr.  Jamison,  were  in  company,  on  horseback,  when  some  savages, 
who  were  in  ambush,  fired  upon  them.  Jamison  fell  dead,  and  his 
companion,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  clung  to  his  horse  until  he 
reached  a  house,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Mrs.  Chapman  subse- 
quently married  a  Mr,  Jesse  Drake.  Her  descendants  are  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Cochecton. 
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of  warfare  were  permitted  to  bleach  upon  the  bleak  bill-side 
where  the  battle  took  place.  But  one  attempt  had  been  made 
to  gather  and  bury  them — and  that  was  made  hy  the  widows 
of  the  slain — of  whom  there  were  thirty-three  in  the  Presb}^- 
terian  congregation  of  Groshen.  They  set  out  for  the  battle- 
ground on  horseback ;  but  finding  the  intervening  country  too 
rough  and  broken  for  them  to  proceed^  they  hired  a  man  to 
perform  the  pious  duty,  who  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust, 
and  never  returned.  In  1820,  the  remains  of  these  martyrs 
of  freedom  were  gathered  together  and  deposited  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Groshen,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  suit- 
able monument  was  erected  over  them,  and  their  names  in- 
scribed on  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  MONUMENT  IN  THE  OHURCH-yATli? 
AT  GOSHEN. 


Benjamin  Tustin^  CoL, 
Barahil  Tyler,  Capt., 
Ephraim  Mastin,  Ens., 
Nathaniel  Fish,  Adj., 
John  Duncan,  Capt., 
Samuel  Jones,  Capt., 
John  Little,  Capt., 
Ephraim  Middaugh,  Ens., 


Gabriel  "Winser,  Esq., 
Stephen  Mead, 
Benjamin  Yail,  Capt., 
John  Wood,  Lieut., 
Nathaniel  Terwilliger, 
John  Lockwood, 
Ephraim  Ferguson. 


Roger  Townsend, 
Samuel  Knapp, 
James  Knapp, 
Benjamin  Bennett, 
William  Barker, 
Jacob  Dunning, 
Jonathan  Pierce, 
James  Little, 
9* 


Joseph  Norris, 
Gilbert  S.  Vail, 
Joel  Decker, 
Abram  Shepherd, 
Shepherd, 
Nathan  Wade, 
Simon  Wait, 

Talmage. 
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James  Morher, 
Isaac  Ward, 


Jonathan  Haskill, 
Abram  Williams, 


John  Carpenter, 
David  Barney, 


Baltus  Ninpos, 


Gamaliel  Bailey, 
Moses  Thomas, 
Eleazer  Owens, 
Adam  Embler, 
Samuel  Little, 
Benjamin  Dunning, 
Daniel  Reid. 
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Erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Orange  County, 
July  22d,  1822. 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  forty-four  of  their 
Fellow-citizens,  who  fell  at 
The  Battle  of  Minisink,  July  22d,  1Y79. 


Tlie  battle  of  the  Delaware  was  unquestionably  one  of  tbe 
hardest  fought  conflicts  during  the  Revolutionary  war;  and 
Brant  afterward  informed  Squire  Whitaker^*  that  when  the 
Americans  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  he  had  just  resolved  to 
give  the  same  order ;  and  had  the  soldiers  retained  their  posi- 
tion a  few  moments  longer^  they  would  have  been  left  in  pos- 
sion  of  the  field. 

Some  slight  idea  of  the  fruit  of  this  fight  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement  of  Benjamin  Whitaker,  an  aged 
pioneer  of  this  county,  who  still  lives  in  the  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware, two  miles  below  Deposit. 

I  had  two  uncles  in  the  battle  of  the  Delaware,  at  Cedar 

*  Squire  Whitaker  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county.  He  had  lost  all  of  his  property  at  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  family  to  Orange  County,  where 
he  remained  until  the  declaration  of  peace,  when  he  removed  to  Dela- 
ware County,  in  1785. 
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Falls.  One  of  them,  Benjamin,*  was  wounded,  and  becom- 
ing sick  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  watchful  enemy,  and  secreted  himself  in  the  crevice  of 
an  impeding  ledge  of  rocks,  where  he  succeeded  in  stanching 
,  the  blood  by  tow  from  his  cartridge-box,  and  binding  up  the 
wound  with  a  handkerchief,  joined  eagerly  in  the  fight.  The 
other  was  J ohn,  who  mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  almost  the  only  person  who  escaped  un- 
injured, although  he  received  nine  bullet-holes  through  his 
hat  and  clothes.'' 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  principally,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  of  a  defensive  character;  this  mode  of  operation 
being  the  least  expensive — an  important  consideration  in  the 
then  crippled  state  of  the  finances.  The  belligerent  operations 
were  carried  on  during  the  year  in  three  different  quarters; 
the  forces  of  Washington  and  Clinton  in  the  north;  the 
British  troops  sent  south  to  subjugate  the  Carolinas  and  G-eor- 
gia ;  while  the  marine  of  England  and  France  were  contending 
fiercely  upon  the  high  seas.  The  tide  of  war  in  the  north  was 
marked  by  various  reverses  to  the  American  arms.  The 
British  had  captured  the  forts  at  Yerplanck  and  Stony  Point, 
which  latter  place,  however,  wras  shortly  after  gallantly  retaken 
by  the  brave  General  Wayne.  The  infamous  Grovernor  Tryon, 
with  six  thousand  troops,  had  made  a  predatory  incursion  into 
Connecticut.  His  course  was  marked  alike  by  devastation  and 
blood.  Fairfield  and  Norwalk  were  laid  waste,  and  his  forces 
were  about  to  fall  upon  New  London,  which  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  check  of  Clinton, 
who  ordered  Tryon  to  another  quarter.  These,  together  with 
the  expedition  of  Greneral  Sullivan,  formed  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  foregoing  campaign. 

*  Benjamin  afterward  lived  at  Deposit. 
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CHAPTEE  YL 

Repose  of  the  frontier  settlements — Scout  under  Colonel  Alexander 
Harper — Sent  out  to  Harpersfield — Harper  returns  to  Schoharie — 
His  return  to  Harpersfield — Capture  of  the  party  by  Brant — Recog- 
nition between  Brant  and  Harper — Death  of  several  of  the  party- 
Inscription  on  the  Hendrys'  tombstones  in  the  Harpersfield  burying- 
ground — Young  Lamb  attempts  to  escape — Is  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured— Questions  put  by  Brant  to  Harper — Harper's  shrewd  reply — 
Indian  Council — Debate  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners — 
Party  decamp  for  Niagara — Obtain  provisions  of  a  miller  on  the 
Delaware — Inhumanity  of  this  man  and  his  daughters  to  the  pri- 
soners— Incidents  of  the  journey— Murder  of  Mr.  Brown — Arrival  of 
the  party  at  Fort  Niagara — Harper  finds  friends — Prisoners  run  the 
gauntlet — Expedient  of  Brant  to  alleviate  their  sufferings — Reception 
of  the  party  at  the  Fort — Imprisonment  in  Canada — Return  of  the 
survivors  of  the  party  to  Harpersfield.  Punishment  afterward  in- 
flicted on  Beacraft,  a  tory — Bennett  family — Early  settlers — Capture 
of  by  a  party  of  Indians — Incursion  of  the  Indians  into  Colchester — 
Capture  of  Rose — Interesting  incident — Correspondence  in  relation 
to  the  war — Indians  capture  Beach  and  family — Encounter  a  scout 
below  Hobert — John  Hagidore  wounded — Company  of  troops 
pursue  the  Indians — Overtake  and  release  the  captives. 

The  expedition  of  Sullivan  into  tlie  depths  of  tlie  Indian 
territory  the  preceding  year,  and  the  desolation  which  had 
marked  his  course,  had  had  the  eifect  to  lull  the  frontiers  into 
a  precarious  repose.  It  was  not  deemed  probable,  or  even  pos- 
sible, that  the  Indians  could  recover  from  the  severe  but  just 
retribution  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute an  offensive  part  during  the  year  1780 ;  but  in  what 
manner  their  hopes  were  to  be  realized  will,  in  a  measure,  ap- 
pear from  the  forthcoming  chapter. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1780,  a  scout,  under  the  command 
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of  Captain  Alexander  Harper,  consisting,  in  all,  of  fourteen 
persons,  was  sent  by  Col.  Peter  Vrooman  from  Schoharie  into 
Harpersfield,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  quantity  of  maple- 
sugar,  and  watching  the  movements  of  certain  disaffected  per- 
sons residing  in  that  vicinity. 

The  names  of  the  scout  were  Alexander  Harper,  captain, 
Freegift*  and  Isaac  Patchin,  brothers,  J ames  Hendry,  and  his 
two  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  William  Lamb,  and  son,  Ezra 
Thorp,  lieutenant,  Henry  Thorp,  Cornelius  Teabout,  James 
Stevens,  and  two  others,  whose  names  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn. 

Shortly  after  the  party  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, a  block-housef  near  the  present  village  of  Harpersfield 
Centre,  and  distant  from  the  Schoharie  forts  about  thirty 
miles,  where  they  deposited  their  provisions,  a  heavy  snow- 
storm came  on,  during  which  the  snow  fell  about  three  feet  in 
addition  to  what  was  already  on  the  ground. 

After  completing  the  ^^camp,'^  as  it  was  commonly  termed, 
and  seeing  the  men  fairly  engaged  in  the  merry  business  of 
making  sugar  at  the  different  bushes,  five  in  number.  Harper 
returned  to  Schoharie  on  some  business,  and  did  not  come 
back  to  them  till  the  8  th.  Among  the  early  settlers  in 
Harpersville  was  one  Samuel  Cloughston,  a  tory,  who  resided 
on  lot  No.  13,  now  owned  by  James  Smith,  and  situated  on 
the  road  called  Smith  street.  He  had  purchased  the  same  of 
Col.  John  Harper,  sometime  in  1776,  and  had  continued  to 
harbor  the  Indians  and  tories  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  that  quarter ;  indeed,  so  noted  had  this  place 

*  Freegift  Patchin  settled  apart  at  Patchin  Hollow,  Schoharie 
County,  after  whom  the  place  took  its  name.  He  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  once  represented  the  county  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
familiarly  known  in  his  latter  days  as  (reweraZ  Patchin.  He  died  in  1830. 

f  This  block-house  was  erected  as  soon  as  1118]  but  the  precise 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 
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become^  in  tliis  respect^  tliat  it  was  universally  known  as  tlie 
"  tory  house/'  wliich  name  it  retained  for  many  years  after 
the  cessation  of  the  war,  and  even  up  to  the  time  it  was  de- 
molished. The  residence  of  Cloughston  lay  directly  on  the 
road  from  the  camp  to  Schoharie;  and  Harper,  when  he 
arrived  near  the  house,  and  to  the  place  where  the  ancient  trail 
took  a  sort  of  circuit,  and  came  back  something  like  an  ox-how, 
in  order  to  avoid  observation,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, determined  to  go  straight  across,  and  while  in  the  act 
of  stooping  to  adjust  his  snow-shoes.  Brant,  and  two  other 
Indians,  came  upon  him  unawares,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Harper  did  not  discover  their  approach  until  they  were  too 
near  to  allow  even  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  escape  by 
flight,  and  he  consequently  submitted  peacefully.  As  Brant 
approached  Harper,  he  swung  his  tomahawk,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  finishing  his  victim  at  a  single  blow,  and  when  the  instru- 
ment of  death  was  suspended  by  his  stalwart  arm  high  in  the 
air,  Brant  exclaimed,  as  he  recognized  in  the  person  of  his 
prisoner  an  old  acquaintance  :  "  Ah  !  Col.  Harper,  is  it  thee  f 
I  am  sorry  to  find  thee  hereV^  Why,''  said  Harper,  are 
you  sorry,  Captain  Brant  f'  Because,''  he  replied, 
must  kill  you,  although  we  were  schoolmates  in  youth."  Harper 
replied,  that  ^'  There  was  no  use  in  killing  those  who  submitted 
peacefully."  He  was  accordingly  bound,  and  taken  to  Cloughs- 
ton's  house,  where  he  found  the  rest  of  Brant's  forces,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  forty-three  Indians,  and  seven  tories.  This  was 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  order  to  make  the  surprise  more  complete,  and  to  allow 
none  an  opportunity  to  escape,  the  enemy  were  distributed  so 
as  to  fall  upon  all  parties  at  once;  and  so  well  was  the  plan  of 
attack  concerted,  and  so  silently  did  they  approach,  that  not 
even  a  signal  of  alarm  was  given.  A  company  approached 
the  hut  where  Stevens  was  engaged,  which  was  on  laud  owned 
at  present  by  A.  B.  Wilcox,  Esq.    Stevens  had  been  up  the 
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greater  part  of  the  night  boiling  sap^  but  towards  morning,  his 
store  becoming  exhausted,  he  laid  down  in  an  empty  store- 
trough  and  fell  asleep ;  he  was  aroused  by  the  voices  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  and  was  in  the  act  of  springing  for  his 
gun,  which  stood  in  one  corner,  when  an  Indian  came  to  the 
entrance,  and  perceiving  the  movement,  instantly  hurled  his 
tomahawk,  which  his  intended  victim  dodged,  and  it  struck 
in  a  log  of  the  hut  behind  him.  Stevens  was  an  athletic  map^ 
and  immediately  grappled  with  the  savage ;  the  contest  lasted 
but  a  moment  ]  with  almost  herculean  strength,  in  an  instant 
he  precipitated  the  Indian  head-foremost  beneath  the  boiler, 
upon  the  still  unextinguished  coals  :  but  the  fatal  tragedy  was 
not  yet  accomplished.  The  deed  had  scarcely  been  done,  when 
a  second  tomahawk,  hurled  with  unerring  aim,  sank  deep  into 
his  brain ;  he  reeled  and  fell  dead,  when  the  Indians  finished 
the  sad  picture,  by  scalping  the  unfortunate  man. 

A  second  party  proceeded  to  the  clearing  of  Thomas  Hen- 
dry, who,  offering  some  resistance,  he,  together  with  his 
eldest  son  James,  was  immediately  tomahawked  and  scalped, 
while  the  youngest  son,  J ohn,  who  submitted  peacefully,  was 
taken  prisoner.  A  small  detachment  were  sent  to  capture 
William  Lamb  and  his  son,  who  were  at  work  alone  some  half  a 
mile  distant ;  they  surprised  and  captured  the  father,  who  was 
in  the  hut.  The  son,  who  had  gone  to  gather  some  sap,  was 
ust  returning  with  two  pails — which  he  carried  with  the  aid 
of  a  yoke,  a  contrivance  much  used  in  sugar-making  in  those 
early  times — when  he  perceived  the  Indians,  and  was  at  the 
same  moment  observed  by  them  :  he  dropped  his  pails,  and 
ran  down  the  hill,  closely  pursued ;  being  lighter,  however, 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  sustained  him,  while  his  pur- 
suers broke  through.  He  was  apparently  gaining  on  them, 
when  he  commenced  ascending  the  opposite  hill,  which  hap- 
pening to  face  the  east,  the  snow  had  become  too  much  soft- 
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ened  to  sustain  him,  lie  soon  became  exhausted,  and  was  obliged 
to  yield.* 

After  some  time  spent  in  plundering  the  different  encamp- 
ments of  all  articles  of  value,  including  the  maple-sugar,  the 
different  parties  reassembled  with  their  prisoners,  when  Brant 
approached  Harper  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  fixing  his 
eagle  eye  upon  him,  demanded,  "Are  there  any  troops  in  the 
forts  at  Schoharie?''  Harper  perceived  in  a  moment,  that 
his  reply  would  procure  their  instant  death  or  save  their  lives ; 
for,  if  he  should  say  "  No,'^  which  would  have  been  the  truth, 
the  Indians  would  have  instantly  killed  them  all,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  settlements  at  old  Schoharie  and  cut  them  all 

*  I  copied  the  following  inscriptions  from  the  stones  in  Harpersfield 
burying-ground : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  and  John  Hendry, 
who  were  sacrificed  by  the  Tory  party, 
April  8th,  ITSO, 
for  the  crime  called  Democracy. 

"When  the  British  and  Tories  o'er  this  land  bore  the  sway, 
A  less  cruel  Indian  my  body  did  slay. 

"  Thomas  Hendry." 

On  the  same  stone  : — 

"  When  my  brother  was  murdered  I  was  standing  by, 
But  in  Quebec  prison  I  was  doomed  to  die. 

"  John  Hendry." 

Another : — 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  James  Hendry, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and  Tories,  April  8th,  1780, 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

"While  British  tyranny  o'erspread  the  land, 
I  was  slain  by  cruel  hands." 
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off;  before  assistance  could  be  procured  from  any  quarter ;  ac- 
cordingly, lie  answered  :  There  are  three  hundred  continental 
troops  now  at  the  forts,  who  arrived  there  about  three  days 
since.^'  The  whole  of  this  statement  was  untrue,  yet  who  will 
condemn  the  Captain,  or  say  the  circumstances  did  not  justify 
him. 

On  hearing  this,  the  countenance  of  Brant  changed  from  the 
fierceness  of  his  peculiar  look  to  a  milder  expression ;  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  immediately  held,  and  the  eleven  surviving  pri- 
soners were  securely  pinioned  and  confined  in  a  pig-pen  until 
morning.  A  guard  of  tories  was  placed  over  them,  among 
whom  was  one  Beacraft,  a  blood-thirsty  villain :  a  large  fire 
was  built,  around  which  their  captors  assembled,  and  held  a 
long  and ,  fierce  consultation  in  the  Indian  dialect,  involving 
the  fate  of  their  prisoners. 

"While  this  question  was  pending,''  says  Patchin  in  his 
narrative,  "  we  could  see  every  act  through  the  chinks  of  the 
pen,  and  hear  every  word,  though  none  of  us  understood  their 
language  but  our  captain,  whose  countenance,  we  could  per- 
ceive by  the  light  of  the  fire,  from  time  to  time  change  to  the 
alternate  expressions  of  hope  and  fear,  while  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  forehead,  from  the  labor  of  his 
mind,  although  it  was  a  cold  night ;  and  added  to  this,  the 
bloody  Beacraft  would  every  now  and  then  console  us  with  the 
imprecation,  '  You  will  all  he  in  hell  before  morning.'  " 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  was  again  paraded  before  Brant 
and  his  associate  chiefs,  who  informed  him  that  they  were  sus- 
picious he  had  lied  to  them  the  night  before.  The  Colonel, 
with  an  expression  indicating  scorn,  at  having  his  word  disbe- 
lieved by  them,  replied  :  "  That  what  he  had  said  to  them  was 
wholly  true,  and  if  they  any  longer  disbelieved  the  statement, 
they  should  go  there  and  see." 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  brave  man's  countenance  moved  with 
hesitation  or  apprehension,  and  his  statements — fortunately  for 
10 
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himself,  his  companions,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Schoharie  Valley,  where  the  savages  had  determined  to  act 
over  again  the  sad  tragedies  which  had  engraven  desolation 
in  characters  of  blood  upon  the  beautiful,  but  unprotected 
valleys  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry,  a  couple  of  years  before — 
were  helieved. 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  now  let  out  of  the  pen,  when 
Brant  addressed  them  in  English,  telling  them  that  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  had  been  to  lay  waste  Schoharie,  and 
that  his  men  were  so  highly  irritated  at  its  failure,  that  it  had 
been  with  difficulty  that  he  had  saved  them  from  being  scalped  : 
that  if  they  would  accompany  him  to  Niagara,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  he  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English ;  but  if  any  of 
them  failed  by  the  way,  they  must  not  expect  to  live,  as  their 
scalps  were  as  good  to  him  as  their  bodies.*  The  line  of 
march  was  now  taken  up.  The  prisoners  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  plunder  in  packs,  upon  their  backs.  About  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  settlement  at  Harpersfield,  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  was  a  grist-mill,  owned  by  one  Calder,")"  at  which 
place  the  Indians  made  a  halt,  to  obtain  some  refreshments. 

*  It  was  an  act  of  the  English  government,  allowing  the  same  stipu- 
lated sum  for  scalps  as  for  prisoners,  which  we  see  acted  as  a  direct 
inducement  to  the  Indians  to  murder  and  scalp  their  victims,  thereby 
being  more  certain  of  the  bounty  ;  as  prisoners,  during  the  long  journey 
to  Niagara,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escape,  which  more  than  one 
party  had  improved.  There  is  something  so  odious  and  disgusting  in 
this  act  of  parliament,  that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  it  with  their  well 
known  pretensions  to  an  enlightened  government. 

f  The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  mill  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  standing  in  1780.  Some  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  give  the  owner's  name  as  Rose  ;  but  Stephen  Halt,  Esq., 
of  Stamford,  whose  father  was  an  old  settler,  and  who  has  taken  pains 
to  investigate  the  matter,  gave  me  his  name  as  Calder.  This  mill  is 
said  to  have  stood  on  lands  owned  by  John  B.  Thomas,  near  Bloom- 
ville. 
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They  were  received  and  kindly  treated  by  this  man  ;  and  while 
he  loaded  the  unhappy  prisoners  with  the  most  horrible  oaths 
and  imprecations,  he  observed  to  Capt.  Brant,  that  '■'■tliey 
might  hetter  have  taken  more  scalps  and  fewer  prisoners.' ' 
The  daughter  openly  urged  Brant  to  kill  and  scalp  his  pri- 
soners, stating  as  a  reason  that  should  they  ever  return,  their 
own  lives  might  be  taken  by  the  whigs,  but  that  dead  men 
told  no  tales.  At  this  mill  the  Indians  obtained  about  three 
bushels  of  corn,  which  was  all  the  whole  party  had  to  subsist 
on,  except  what  they  might  accidentally  fall  in  with,  during 
their  whole  journey  to  Niagara. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  Patchin's  narative : — 
^^From  this  mill  we  travelled  directly  down  the  river;  we 
had  not,  however,  gone  many  miles,  when  we  met  a  man  who 
was  a  tory,  well  known  to  Brant,  by  name  Samuel  Clockstone, 
who  seeing  us,  the  prisoners,  was  surprised,  as  he  knew  us ; 
when  Brant  related  to  him  his  adventure,  and  how  he  had  been 
defeated  by  the  account  Capt.  Harper  had  given  of  the  troops 
lately  arrived  at  Schoharie.  ^  Troops  !'  said  Clockstone  :  ^  there 
are  no  troops  at  that  place ;  you  may  rely  upon  it,  Capt.  Brant ; 
I  have  heard  of  none.'  In  a  moment  the  snaTce  eyes  of  Brant 
flashed  murder,  and  running  to  Harper,  he  said  in  a  voice  of  un- 
-  restrained  fury,  his  hatchet  vibrating  about  his  head  like  the 
tongue  of  a  viper :  ^  How  came  you  to  lie  so  to  me  V  when 
Harper,  turning  round  to  the  tory  said :  '  You  know,  Mr. 
Clockstone,  I  have  been  there  but  four  days  since  :  you  know, 
since  our  party  was  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  river,  at  the 
sap-bush,  that  I  have  been  once  to  the  forts  alone,  and  there 
were  troops,  as  I  have  stated ;  and  if  Capt.  Brant  disbelieves 
it,  he  does  it  at  his  peril.' 

That  Harper  had  been  there,  as  he  stated,  happened  to  be 
true,  which  the  tory  also  happened  to  know ;  when  he  replied, 
^  yes,  I  know  it  V'  All  the  while.  Brant  had  glared  intensely 
on  the  countenance  of  Harper,  if  possible,  to  discover  some 
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misgiving  there,  but  all  was  firm  and  fair ;  wlien  lie  again  be- 
lieved Mm,  and  resumed  bis  march. 

"  There  was  a  very  aged  man,  by  the  name  of  Brown,  who 
had  not  gone  oflF  with  the  rest  of  the  families  who  had  fled  the 
country.  This  miserable  old  man,  with  -two  grandsons,  mere 
lads,  were  taken  by  Brant's  party,  and  compelled  to  go  pri- 
soners with  us.  The  day  after  our  meeting  with  the  party,  as 
above  noticed,  this  old  man,  who  was  entirely  bald  from  age, 
became  too  weary  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  and  requested  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  return,  and  alleged  as  a  reason  that 
he  was  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  therefore  could  do 
the  king's  cause  no  harm. 

"At  this  request,  instead  of  answering  him,  a  halt  was  made, 
and  the  pack  was  taken  from  him,  when  he  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  grandsons,  saying,  '  I  shall  see  you  no  more,  for  they 
are  going  to  Mil  me this  he  knew,  being  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  Indians.  He  was  now  taken  in  the  rear  of  the 
party  and  left  in  the  care  of  Indian,  whose  face  was  painted 
entirely  black,  as  a  token  of  his  ofilce,  which  was  to  kill  and 
scalp  any  of  the  prisoners  who  might  give  out  by  the  way.  In 
a  short  time  the  Indian  came  on  again,  with  the  bald  scalp  of 
the  old  man  dangling  at  the  end  of  his  gun,  hitched  in  between 
the  ramrod  and  muzzle.  This  he  often  flapped  in  the  boys^ 
faces,  on  the  journey.  The  place  at  which  this  was  done,  was 
just  on  the  point  of  a  mountain,  not  far  from  where  Judge 
Foot  used  to  live,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Delhi.  There  he  was 
left,  and  doubtless  devoured  by  wild  animals  ;  human  bones 
were  afterward  found  on  that  part  of  the  mountain. 

''We  pvrsued  our  way  down  the  Delaware,  till  we  came  to 
the  Cook-House,  suffering  much  night  and  day  from  the  tight- 
ness of  the  cords  with  which  our  arms  were  bound.  From 
this  place  we  crossed  through  the  wilderness,  over  hills  and 
mountains,  the  most  distant  and  dismal  to  be  conceived  of,  till 
we  came  to  a  place  called  Oquago,  on  the  Susquehanna 
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river,  which  had  been  an  Indian  settlement  before  the  war. 
Here  they  constructed  several  rafts  out  of  logs,  which  they 
fastened  together  by  withs  and  poles  running  crosswise,  on 
which,  after  untying  us,  we  were  placed,  themselves  managing 
to  steer.  These  soon  floated  us  down  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Chemung  river,  where  we  disembarked  and  were  again  tied, 
taking  up  our  line  of  march  for  the  Grenesee  country. 

^^The  Indians,  we  found,  were  more  capable  of  sustaining 
fatigue  than  we  were,  and  easily  out-travelled  us,  which  cir- 
cumstance would  have  led  to  the  loss  of  our  lives,  had  not  a 
singular  Providence  interfered  to^ave  us;  this  was  the  indis- 
position of  Brant,  who,  every  other  day  for  a  considerable  time, 
fell  sick,  so  that  the  party  were  compelled  to  wait  for  him  : 
this  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  rest  ourselves. 

Brant's  sickness  was  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  which 
he  checked  by  the  use  of  a  preparation  from  the  rattlesnake. 
The  rattlesnake  he  caught  on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the 
south,  on  which  the  sun  had  shone  and  melted  away  the  snow 
from  the  mouth  of  their  dens,  when,  it  appears,  one  had 
crawled  out,  being  invited  by  the  warmth.  The  reader  will  also 
observe  that  now  about  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  our  captivity,  so  that  the  season  was  farther  advanced ;  and, 
added  to  this,  the  snow  is  sooner  melted  on  the  Chemung  in 
Pennsylvania,  being  farther  south  by  about  three  degrees,  than 
the  head  of  the  Delaware ;  yet  in  places,  even  then,  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  woods  it  was  still  deep.  Of 
this  snake  he  made  a  soup,  which  operated  as  a  cure  to  the 
attack  of  the  ague. 

"  The  reader  will  remember  the  three  bushels  of  corn  given 
us  at  the  mill ;  this  they  fairly  and  equally  divided  among  us 
all,  which  amounted  to  two  handsful  a  day;  and  that  none 
should  have  more  or  less  than  another,  while  it  lasted,  the 
corns  were  counted  as  we  received  them ;  in  this  respect  Brant 
was  just  and  kind.  This  corn  we  were  allowed  to  boil  in  their 
10* 
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Kettles  wlien  they  had  finished  theirs  :  we  generally  contrived 
to  pound  it  before  we  boiled  it^  as  we  had  found  a  mortar  at  a 
deserted  wigwam^  left  by  the  Indians  the  year  before,  who  had 
been  driven  away  by  General  Sullivan.  While  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  what  is  now  called  Tioga  Point,  we  but  narrowly 
escaped  every  man  of  us  being  butchered  on  the  spot ;  a 
miracle,  as  it  were,  saved  us.  The  cause  was  as  follows  :  At 
this  place,  when  Brant  was  on  his  way  down  the  Chemung, 
on  this  same  expedition,  but  a  few  days  before,  he  had  detailed 
eleven  Indians  from  his  company,  to  pass  through  the  woods 
from  Tioga  Point  to  a  place  called  Minisink.  It  was  known 
to  Brant,  that  at  this  place  were  a  few  families,  where  it  was 
supposed  several  prisoners  might  be  made,  or  scalps  taken, 
which,  at  Niagara,  would  bring  them  eight  dollars  apiece. 
This  was  the  great  stimulus  by  which  the  Indians,  in  the 
Eevolution,  were  incited  by  Butler,  the  British  agent,  to  per- 
petrate so  many  horrid  murders  upon  women,  children,  and 
helpless  old  age,  in  this  region  of  country. 

This  party  made  good  their  way  to  the  Minisink,  when, 
lying  concealed  in  the  woods,  they  managed  to  get  into  their 
possession,  one  after  another,  five  lusty  men,  and  had  brought 
them  as  far  as  to  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite 
Tioga  Point.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  intending 
in  the  morning  to  construct  a  raft,  in  order  to  float  themselves 
over  the  river,  as  they  had  done  on  their  way  toward  the  Mini- 
sink,  a  few  days  before,  and  so  pursue  their  way  up  the  Che- 
mung, which  course  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Susquehanna  country  to  that  of  the  Grenesee. 

Here,  while  the  eleven  Indians  lay  fast  asleep,  being  greatly 
fatigued  and  apprehending  no  danger,  as  the  prisoners  were 
securely  bound,  and  also  sleeping  soundly,  as  the  Indians  sup- 
posed, before  they  laid  themselves  down ;  but  as  the  soul  of 
one  man,  the  prisoners  were  ever  watching  some  opportunity 
to  escape. 
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But  this  was  not  possible,  even  if  they  could  have  made 
their  escape,  unless  they  should  first  have  effected  the  death 
of  the  whole  party  of  Indians.  This  object,  therefore,  was  their 
constant  aim.  In  the  night,  by  some  means  unknown,  one  of 
the  prisoners  got  loose,  doubtless  either  by  gnawing  off  his 
cord,  or  by  chafing  it  in  two  as  he  lay  on  it,  or  during  the  day 
had  managed  to  hitch  it  as  often  as  he  could  against  the  snags 
of  the  trees,  till  it  had  become  fretted  and  weak  in  some  place, 
so  that  at  last  he  got  it  in  two.  When  this  was  effected  he 
silently  cut  the  cords  of  his  fellows,  the  Indians  sleeping  ex- 
ceedingly sound ;  when  each  man  took  a  hatchet,  and  in  a 
moment  nine  of  them  received  their  blades  to  their  handles,  in 
their  brains;  but  the  sound  of  the  blows,  in  cutting  through 
the  bone  of  their  heads,  awaked  the  other  two,  who  sprung 
upon  their  feet  as  quick  as  thought,  when  one  of  them  as  they 
fled,  received  the  blade  of  a  hatchet  between  his  shoulders, 
which,  however,  did  not  kill  him,  nor  prevent  his  escape,  yet 
he  was  terribly  wounded.  These  men,  who  had  so  heroically 
made  their  escape,  returned,  as  was  supposed,  to  their  homes, 
to  relate  to  their  families  and  posterity  the  perils  of  that  awful 
night. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  spot 
where  lay  their  ruthless,  but  unfortunate  companions,  fast 
locked,  not  only  in  the  sleep  of  night,  but  that  of  death,  never 
more  to  torment  the  ear  of  civilized  life  with  the  death-yells 
of  their  sepulchral  throats.  They  took  the  moccasins  from  the 
feet  of  their  slaughtered  friends,  nine  pair  in  number,  and 
then  constructed  a  float  of  logs  on  which  they  crossed  the 
river,  and  had  proceeded  a  little  way  up  the  Chemung,  where 
they  had  built  a  hut,  and  the  well  Indian  was  endeavoring  to 
cure  his  wounded  companion. 

^'When  the  whooping  of  the  party  of  Indians  to  whom  we 
were  prisoners  struck  his  ear,  he  gave  the  death-T/ell,  which 
rung  on  the  dull  air  as  the  scream  of  a  demon,  reverberating  in 
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dull  echoes  up  and  down  tlie  stream  at  wliicli  the  whole  body 
made  a  halt  and  stood  in  mute  astonishment,  not  knowing  what 
this  could  mean,  when  directly  the  two  Indians  made  their  ap- 
pearance, exhibiting  the  nine  pair  of  moccasins,  and  relating 
in  the  Indian  tongue — which  Harper  understood — the  death 
of  their  companions.  In  a  moment,  as  if  transformed  to  deyils, 
they  threw  themselves  into  a  great  circle  around  us,  exhibiting 
the  most  horrid  gestures,  gnashing  their  teeth  like  a  gang  of 
wolves  ready  to  devour,  brandishing  their  tomahawks  over  us, 
as  so  many  arrows  of  death.  But  here,  let  it  be  spoken  to  the 
praise  of  a  Divine  Providence,  at  the  moment  when  we  had 
given  ourselves  up  as  lost,  the  very  Indian,  who  was  a  chief, 
and  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  eleven  who  had  escaped  un- 
hurt, threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  ring,  and  with  a 
shake  of  his  hand  gave  the  signal  of  silence,  when  he  plead 
our  cause,  by  simply  saying,  'These  are  not  the  men  who 
killed  our  friends,  and  to  take  the  life  of  the  innocent,  in 
cold  blood,  cannot  be  right.' 

"  As  it  happened,  this  Indian  knew  us  all,  for  he  had  lived 
about  Schoharie  before  the  war,  and  was  known  as  an  inoffen- 
sive and  kind-hearted  native,  but  when  the  war  came  on,  had 
seen  fit  to  join  .the  British  Indians  :  his  words  had  the  desired 
effect,  arrested  the  mind  of  Brant,  and  soothed  to  composure 
the  terrific  storm  that  a  moment  before  had  threatened  to  de- 
stroy us. 

"  Again  we  resumed  our  course,  bearing  the  anguish  of  our 
sufferings  with  considerably  more  patience  and  fortitude  than 
it  is  likely  we  should  have  done,  had  not  our  lives  been  pre- 
served from  a  greater  calamity,  just  described.  We  soon  came 
to  Newtown,  where  we  were  nearly  at  the  point  of  starvation, 
Indians  and  all,  as  we  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a  handful  or 
two  of  corn  a  day;  and  what  the  end  would  have  been  is  not 
hard  to  foresee,  had  not  an  amazing  number  of  wolf-tracks 
remaining  directed  us  to  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  The 
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poor  brute  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  the  summer  be- 
fore, by  Sullivan,  in  his  march  to  the  Indian  country,  being 
unfit  for  the  service  of  a  pack-horse.  Here,  on  the  commons 
of  nature — which,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  it  is  likely,  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  pasturage,  but  when  winter  came  on, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  poor  worn-out  animal  to 
take  care  of  itself — death  came  to  its  relief.  That  it  had  lived 
until  the  winter  had  become  severe,  was  evident,  from  its  not 
being  in  the  least  degree  putrescent,  but  was  completely  frozen, 
it  having  been  buried  in  the  snow  during  the  winter. 

^^The  wolves  had  torn  and  gnawed  the  upper  side  quite 
away,  but  not  being  able  to  turn  the  carcass  over,  it  was  sound 
and  entire  on  the  under  side.  This  we  seized  upon,  rejoicing 
as  at  the  finding  of  hidden  treasures ;  it  was  instantly  cut  to 
pieces,  bones,  head  and  hoofs,  and  equally  divided  among  the 
whole.  Fires  were  built,  at  which  we  roasted  and  eat,  without 
salt,  each  his  own  share,  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

^'  Near  this  we  found  the  famous  Fainted  Post,  which  is 
now  known  over  all  the  continent,  to  those  conversant  with 
the  early  history  of  our  country ;  the  origin  of  which  was  as 
follows  : — '  Whether  it  was  in  the  Revolution,  or  in  the  Dun- 
more  battles  with  the  Indians,  which  commenced  in  Virginia, 
or  in  the  French  war,  I  do  not  know  :  an  Indian  chief  on  this 
spot  had  been  victorious  in  battle,  killing  and  taking  prisoners  to 
the  number  of  about  sixty.  This  event  he  celebrated,  by 
causing  a  tree  to  be  taken  from  the  forest  and  hewed  four- 
square, painted  red,  and  the  number  he  killed,  which  was 
twenty-eight,  represented  across  the  post  in  black  paint,  with- 
out any  heads ;  but  those  he  took  prisoners,  which  was  thirty, 
were  represented  in  black  paint,  as  the  others,  but  with  heads 
on.  This  post  he  erected,  and  thus  handed  down  to  posterity 
an  account  that  here  a  battle  was  fought,  but  by  whom,  and 
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wlio  the  sufferers  were^  is  covered  in  darkness^  except  that  it 
was  between  tlie  whites  and  Indians.' 

^^  This  post  will  probably  continue  as  long  as  the  country 
shall  remain  inhabited,  as  the  citizens  heretofore  have  uni- 
formly replaced  it  with  a  new  one,  exactly  like  the  original, 
whenever  it  has  become  decayed. 

Nothing  more  of  note  happened  to  us  till  we  came  to  the 
Genesee  river,  except  a  continued  state  of  suffering.  We 
passed  along  between  the  Chemung  and  the  heads  of  the  lakes 
Cayuga  and  Seneca,  leaving  the  route  of  Sullivan,  and  went 
over  the  mountains  farther  north.  These  mountains,  as  they 
were  very  steep  and  high,  being  covered  with  brush,  and  our 
bodies  weak  and  emaciated,  were  almost  insurmountable ;  but 
at  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  last  and  the  highest,  which 
overlooks  immeasurable  wilds,  the  ancient  abode  of  men  and 
nations  unknown,  whose  history  is  written  only  in  the  dust. 

^^Here  we  halted  to  rest,  when  the  tory  Beacraft,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  boast  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  murder, 
since  the  war  began.  He  said  that  he  and  others  had  killed 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schoharie,  and  that  among  them  was 
the  family  of  one  Yrooman.  These,  he  said,  they  soon  dis- 
patched, except  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  fled  across 
the  flat,  towards  the  Schoharie  river.  took  after  the  lad,' 
said  the  tory,  '  and  although  he  ran  like  a  spirit,  I  soon  over- 
took him,  and  putting  my  hand  under  his  chin,  laid  him  back 
on  my  thigh,  though  he  struggled  hard,  cut  his  throat,  scalped 
him,  and  hung  the  body  across  the  fence.'  This  made  my 
blood  run  cold,  vengeance  boiled  through  every  vein ;  but  we 
dared  not  say  a  word  to  provoke  our  enemies,  as  it  would  be 
useless.  This  man,  however,  got  his  due,  in  a  measure,  after 
the  war  was  over,  as  will  be  related  at  the  end  of  this  ac- 
count. 

^'Another  of  them,  by  the  name  of  Barney  Cane,  boasted 
that  he  had  killed  one  Major  Hopkins,  on  Dimon's  Island, 
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in  lake  G-eorge.  A  party  of  pleasure,  as  he  stated,  had  gone  to 
this  island  on  a  sailing  excursion,  and  having  spent  more  time 
than  they  were  aware  of  before  they  were  ready  to  return,  con- 
cluded to  encamp  and  remain  all  night,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  return  to  the  fort.  ^  From  the  shore  where  we  lay 
hid  it  was  easy  to  watch  their  motions ;  and  perceiving  their 
defenceless  situation,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  set  off  for  the 
island,  where  we  found  them  asleep  by  their  fire,  and  discharged 
our  guns  among  them.  Several  of  them  were  killed,  among 
whom  was  one  woman,  who  had  a  sucking  child  which  was  not 
hurt.  This  we  put  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  moth,er,  and  so  we 
left  it.  But  Major  Hopkins  was  only  wounded,  his  thigh  bone 
being  broken ;  he  started  from  his  sleep  to  a  rising  posture, 
when  I  struck  him,'  said  Barney  Cane,  '  with  the  butt  of  my 
gun,  on  the  side  of  his  head ;  he  fell  over,  but  caught  on  one 
hand ;  I  then  knocked  him  the  other  way,  when  he  caught 
with  the  other  hand ;  a  third  blow,  and  I  had  laid  him  dead. 
These  were  all  scalped  except  the  infant.  In  the  morning  a 
party  from  the  fort  went  and  brought  away  the  dead,  together 
with  one  they  found  alive,  although  he  was  scalped,  and  the 
.  babe,  which  was  hanging  and  sobbing  at  the  bosom  of  its  life- 
less mother.' 

Having  rested  ourselves,  and  our  tantalizing  companions 
having  finished  the  stories  of  their  infamy,  we  descended  the 
mountains  towards  the  Genesee,  which  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  next  day  about  two  o'clock.  Here  we  met  a  small  com- 
pany of  natives,  who  had  come  to  the  flats  of  the  Genesee  for 
the  purpose  of  corn-planting,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  river 
should  fall  sufficiently  to  drain  the  ground  of  its  water.  These 
Indians  had  with  them  a  very  beautiful  horse,  which  Brant  di- 
rected to  be  cut  in  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  divided  equally, 
without  dressing  or  any  such  fashionable  delay,  which  was 
done ;  no  part  whatever  of  the  animal  being  suffered  to  be  lost. 
There  fell  to  each  man  of  the  company  a  small  piece,  which  we 
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roasted,  using  tlie  wliite  aslies  of  our  fires  as  salt,  wliicli  gave 
it  a  delicious  relish ;  this,  Brant  liimself  showed  us  how  to 
do. 

^^On  these  flats  were  found  infinite  quantities  of  ground- 
nuts, a  root  in  form  and  size  about  equal  to  a  musket-ball, 
which,  being  roasted,  became  exceedingly  mealy  and  sweet. 
These,  together  with  our  new  acquisition  of  horse-flesh,  formed 
a  delicious  repast. 

From  this  place  Brant  sent  a  runner  to  Niagara,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  miles,  to  inform  the  garrison  of  his  approach, 
and  of  the  number  of  prisoners  he  had,  their  name  and  quality. 
This  was  a  most  humane  act  of  Brant,  as  by  this  means  he  ef- 
fected the  removal  of  all  the  Indian  warriors  in  the  two  camps 
contiguous  to  the  fort. 

Brant  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  respecting  Harper, 
which  he  had  carefully  concealed  in  his  own  breast  during  the 
whole  journey,  and  probably,  in  the  very  first  instance,  when 
he  discovered  that  Harper  was  his  prisoner,  operated,  by  in- 
fluencing him,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life.  This  secret  con- 
sisted in  the  knowledge  that  there  was  then  in  the  fort  a  British 
ofiicer,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Harper,  Jane  More,  whose 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Captain  Harper.  This  girl,  together 
with  her  mother  and  sister,  had  been  captured  at  the  massacre 
of  Cherry  Valley,  and  carried  to  Niagara.  This  information 
was  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  runner,  to  the  husband  of  Jane 
More,  Captain  Powell,  who,  when  the  girl  was  first  brought  by 
Butler  and  his  Indians  a  prisoner  to  the  fort,  loved,  courted, 
and  honorably  married  her. 

^^Now,  if  Powell  wished  to  save  the  life  of  his  wife's  uncle, 
he  had  the  opportunity  by  doing  as  Brant  had  suggested, — 
that  was,  to  send  the  warriors  of  both  camps  down  the  lake  to 
Nine  Mile  Landing,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  Brant 
there,  whose  prisoners  would  be  given  into  their  hands,  to  be 
decilt  with  as  the  genius  of  their  natures  and  customs  might 
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suggest.  Accordingly,  Powell  told  liis  wife  that  her  uncle  was 
among  the  prisoners  of  Brant,  who  had  sent  him  word,  and 
that  the  warriors  must  be  seut  away;  to  whom  he  gave  a 
quantity  of  rum,  as  they  thought,  to  aid  in  the  celebration  of 
their  infernal  pow-wows,  at  the  Nine  Mile  Landing,  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  superior.  Col.  Butler,  to  do  so. 

Brant  had  concealed,  from  both  his  Indians  and  tories,  as 
well  as  from  the  prisoners,  that  Powell,  at  the  fort,  was  Har- 
per's relative,  or  that  he  had  made  the  above  arrangement. 
The  reader  may  probably  wish  to  know  why  the  warriors  in 
those  two  camps  must  be  sent  away,  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners.  All  persons  acquainted  with  Indian  customs 
in  time  of  war,  know  very  well  that  the  unhappy  wretch  who 
falls  into  their  hands,  at  such  a  time,  is  compelled  to  run  what 
is  called  the  gauntlet,  between  two  rows  of  Indians,  composed 
of  warriors,  old  men,  women  and  children,  who,  as  the  prisone 
flies  between,  if  possible  to  reach  a  certain  point  assigned, 
called  a  council-house  or  fort,  receives,  from  every  one  who 
can  reach  him,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  club,  hatchet,  or  knife, 
and  even  wadding  fired  into  their  bodies,  so  that  they  gene 
rally  die  with  their  wounds  before  they  can  reach  the  appointed 
place,  though  they  struggle  with  all  the  violence  of  hope  and 
despair. 

We  had  now,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  runner  had  been 
sent,  arrived  within  about  two  miles  of  Niagara,  when  the 
tories  began  to  tell  us  the  danger  we  were  soon  to  be  exposed 
to,  in  passing  those  two  Indian  encampments,  which,  till  then, 
we  knew  nothing  of;  this  difiiculty  they  were  careful  to  de- 
scribe in  the  most  critical  manner,  so  that  every  step,  although 
so  near  our  journey's  end,  when  we  hoped  at  last  to  have  our 
hunger  satisfied,  was  as  the  steps  of  the  wretch  condemned  to 
die.  But  on  coming  to  the  first  encampment,  what  was  our 
surprise  and  joy  at  finding  nothing  there  capable  of  injuring 
us  but  a  few  old  women  and  children,  who  had,  indeed,  formed 
11 
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themselves  as  before  described.  However,  one  old  squaw 
coming  up  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  saluted  me,  by  saying, 
^  poor  shild  !  poor  shild  /'  when  she  gave  me  a  blow  which,  as 
I  was  tied,  could  not  be  parried,  that  nearly  split  my  head 
in  two. 

But  now  the  desired  fort,  although  it  was  to  be  our  prison- 
house,  was  seen  through  the  opening  woods.  I  had  come  to 
within  about  five  rods  of  the  gateway,  still  agonizing  under 
the  effect  of  the  old  squaw's  blow,  when  a  young  savage,  about 
twelve  years  old,  came  running,  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
directly  up  to  me,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  petumh  hi,  or  cord 
by  which  I  was  tied,  twitched  me  around  so  that  we  faced  each 
other,  when  he  gave  me  a  blow  exactly  between  my  eyes  on 
the  forehead,  that  nearly  dropped  me  dead,  as  I  was  weak  and 
faint.  The  blood  spouted  out  at  a  dreadful  rate,  when  a  sol- 
dier snatched  the  little  demon's  hatchet,  and  flung  it  into  the 
lake.  Whether  Brant  was  rewarded  over  and  above  the  eight 
dollars  (which  was  the  stipulated  price  per  head)  for  Harper, 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  as  was  most  natural  to  suppose,  there 
was,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  niece,  great  joy  on  so  unex- 
pectedly falling  in  with  friends  and  relations  in  the  midst  of 
enemies ;  and  on  the  part  of  Powell,  respect  and  kindness  was 
shown  to  Harper,  on  account  of  the  lovely  Jane,  who  had  be- 
come a  talisman  of  peace  between  them. 

''We  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  we  were  brought  to  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  British  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
blazed  in  all  the  glory  of  military  habiliments ;  and  among 
them,  as  a  chief,  was  the  bloated,  insolent,  unprincipled,  cruel, 
infamous  Butler,  whose  name  will  stink  in  the  recollections 
of  men  to  the  latest  page  of  American  history ;  because  it  was 
him  who  directed,  rewarded,  and  encouraged  the  operations  of 
the  Indians  and  tories  all  along  from  Canada  to  the  State  of 
Delaware.  This  man  commenced  to  question  us  in  a  very 
abusive  manner,  respecting  the  state  of  American  affairs,  and. 
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addressing  me  in  particular,  probably  because  nearer  me  than 
any  of  the  rest,  asked,  whether  I  did  not  think  that,  by  and  by, 
his  Indians  would  compel  a  general  surrender  of  the  Yankees  ? 
I  replied  to  him  in  as  modest  a  manner  as  possible — not  feeling 
in  any  mood  of  repartee,  as  the  blood  from  the  wound  in  my 
forehead  still  continued  to  trickle  down  my  face,  covering  my 
vest  and  bosom  with  blood — that  I  did  not  wish  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,  nor  give  offence  to  any  one.  But  he  would  not 
excuse  me,  still  insisting  that  I  should  say  whether  I  did  not 
think  so ;  to  which  I  firmly  replied — feeling  what  blood  and 
spirit  there  were  yet  in  me  to  rouse  a  little — that  if  I  must 
answer  him,  it  was  to  say  no  ;  and  that  he  might  as  well  think 
to  empty  the  lake  of  its  waters  at  a  bucketful  at  a  time,  as  to 
conquer  the  Yankees  in  that  way.  At  this  he  burst  out  in  a 
violent  manner,  calling  me  a  '•darned  rebel V  for  giving  him 
such  an  insolent  answer,  and  ordered  me  out  of  his  sight ; 
but  here,  when  ready  to  sink  to  the  floor,  (not  from  any  thing 
the  huge  bulk  of  flesh  had  said  to  me,  but  from  hunger, 
weariness,  and  the  loss  of  blood,)  a  noble-hearted  ofiicer  inter- 
posed, saying  to  Butler :  '  The  lad  is  not  to  blame,  as  you 
have  compelled  him  to  answer  your  question,  which,  no  doubt, 
he  has  done  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  Here, 
poor  fellow,  take  this  glass  of  wine,  and  drink.'  Thus  the 
matter  ended.  [Here  the  old  Gleneral  wept  at  the  recollection 
of  so  much  kindness  where  he  expected  none.] 

We  were  now  given  over  to  the  care  of  a  woman,  Nancy. 
Bundy  by  name,  who  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  us  a  soup 
made  of  proper  materials,  who  was  not  slow  to  relieve  our  dis- 
tress as  far  as  she  dare,  as  she  was  also  a  prisoner.  But  taking 
off"  the  belt  which  I  had  worn  around  my  body,  as  the  manner 
of  the  Indians  is,  to  keep  the  wind  out  of  the  stomach,  it 
appeared  that  I  was  ready  to  disown  my  own  body,  had  I  not 
been  convinced  by  my  other  senses  that  there  was  no  mistake. 

I  will  just  give  the  reader  a  short  account  of  this  woman, 
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as  I  received  it  from  herself.  Slie  stated,  tliat  herself,  her 
husband  and  two  children,  were  captured  at  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  by  Butler's  Indians  and  tories,  and  brought  to  the 
Genesee  country,  then  entirely  inhabited  by  the  natives. 
There  she  had  been  parted  from  her  husband,  the  Indians 
carrying  him  she  knew  not  whither,  but  to  some  other  and 
distant  tribe.  She  had  not  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  with  whom  she  had  been  left,  after  her  husband  was 
taken  from  her,  when  the  Indian  who  had  taken  her  prisoner 
addressed  h^r,  and  was  desirous  of  making  her  his  wife;  but 
she  repulsed  him,  saying  very  imprudently,  ^  she  had  one  hus- 
band, and  it  would  be  unlawful  to  have  more  than  one.^  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  she  saw  him  no  more  for  a  long 
time;  but  after  awhile  he  came  again  and  renewed  his  suit, 
alleging  that  now  there  was  no  objection  to  her  marrying  him, 
as  her  husband  was  dead ;  '  for,'  said  the  Indian,  ^  I  found  where 
he  was,  and  have  killed  him.'  ^  I  then  told  him  that  if  he  had 
killed  my  husband,  he  might  kill  me  also,  for  I  would  not 
marry  a  murderer.  When  he  saw  I  was  resolute,  he  took  and 
tied  me,  and  brought  me  to  this  place  and  sold  me  for  eight 
dollars.  But  where  my  husband  is  buried,  or  whether  he  is 
buried  at  all,  or  where  my  children  are,  I  cannot  tell  •/  but 
whether  she  even  returned  to  the  States  again,  is  beyond  my 
knowledge. 

From  this  place,  after  being  sold  to  the  British  garrison 
for  eight  dollars  a  head,  we  were  sent  across  the  lake  to  Carlton 
Island ;  from  this  place  down  to  the  Cedars :  from  the  Cedars 
we  were  transported  from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  we  were 
permanently  lodged  in  the  prison  at  Chambleg.  Here  we 
were  put  in  irons,  and  remained  two  years,  suffering  every 
thing  but  death,  for  want  of  clothes,  food,  fire,  medicine,  exer- 
cise, and  pure  air.  At  length,  from  the  weight  and  inconve- 
nience of  my  irons,  I  became  so  weak  that  I  could  not  rise 
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from  the  floor,  when  my  fellow  sufFerer,  Thorp,  who  was  not 
so  badly  off  as  myself,  used  to  help  me  up. 

"  The  physician  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  the  prisoners, 
whose  name  was  Pendergrass,  paid  but  very  little  attention  to 
his  charge,  seldom  visiting  us,  and  never  examining  closely 
into  our  situation ;  consequently  a  description  of  my  horrid 
condition  would  afflict  the  reader,  on  which  account  I  forbear 
it.  At  length,  however,  this  physician  was  removed,  and 
another  put  in  his  place,  of  an  entirely  contrary  character  3  he 
was  humane,  inquisitive,  industrious,  and  skilful.  When  he 
came  first  to  that  part  of  the  prison  where  myself  and  about 
twenty  others  were  confined,  the  captain  of  the  fort  came  with 
him,  when  the  doctor  proceeded  one  by  one  to  examine  us, 
instead  of  giving  us  a  general  look  only,  as  the  other  had  done. 
The  place  where  I  sat  was  quite  in  one  corner.  I  had  chosen 
it  because  it  was  the  darkest,  and  served  to  hide  me  from  ob- 
servation more  than  any  other  part  of  the  room.  I  had  con- 
trived to  get  into  my  possession  an  old  rug  of  some  sort,  which 
partly  hid  my  naked  limbs  j  this  I  kept  over  my  lap,  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

"  After  a  while  it  became  my  time  to  be  examined ;  when 
he  said,  ^  Well  my  lad,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  V  From 
shame  and  fear,  lest  he  should  witness  the  loathsome  predica- 
ment which  I  was  in,  I  said,  '  nothing  sir  !'  ^  Well  then,^  said 
he,  '  get  up.'  '  I  cannot,  sir,'  said  I.  He  then  took  the  end 
of  his  cane,  and  putting  it  under  the  blanket  which  was  partly 
over  me,  and  served  to  hide  me  from  my  waist  downward, 
threw  it  quite  from  me,  when  a  spectacle  of  human  suffering 
presented  itself,  such  as  he  had  not  expected  to  see.  I  had 
fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  his  face  to  see  if  aught  of  pity  moved 
his  breast,  which  I  knew  I  could  trace  in  his  countenance,  if 
any  appeared.  He  turned  pale ;  a  frown  gathered  on  his  brow, 
the  curl  of  his  lip  denoted  wrath ;  when  he  turned  round  to 
the  captain  of  the  fort,  whose  name  was  Steel,  and  looking 
11* 
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sternly  at  liim,  said^  in  a  voice  of  thunder^  ^You  infamous 
viilciin  !  in  the  name  of  God^  are  you  murdering  people  alive 
here  ?  send  for  your  provost-sergeant  in  a  moment,  and  knock 
.off  tliat  poor  fellow's  span-sliackles,  or  I  will  smasli  you  in  a 
moment  V 

0,  this  language  was  balm  to  my  wounds,  was  oil  to  my 
bleeding  heart ;  was  the  voice  of  sympathy — of  determined 
mercy  and  immediate  relief.  I  had  a  soldier's  heart,  which 
shrunk  not ;  a  fountain  of  tears )  I  had  none  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  but  now  they  rushed  out  amain,  as  if  anxious  to  see  the 
man,  who  by  his  goodness,  had  drawn  them  from  their  deep 
seclusion.  An  entire  change  of  situation  now  took  place,  and 
our  health  was  soon  recovered,  which  rendered  my  imprison- 
ment quite  tolerable.  From  this  place,  after  a  while,  we  were 
sent  to  Rebel's  Island,  or  Culoctelack,  or  Cut-throat  Island, 
where  we  remained  a  year,  when  peace  was  declared.  We 
were  now  sent  to  Montreal,  thence  to  Quebec,  and  there  put  on 
board  a  cartel  ship  and  sent  round  to  Boston,  though  before 
we  reached  that  place,  we  were  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  storm 
and  nearly  shipwrecked,  suffering  exceedingly ;  but  at  last  we 
arrived  at  the  desired  haven,  where  I  once  more  set  foot  on  my 
native  land,  and  rejoiced  that  it  was  a  land  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"  As  fast  as  possible  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  old 
Schoharie,  which  was  our  home,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  during  which  I  suffered  much,  as  well  as  my  companions, 
for  the  love  of  my  country;  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
I  have  enjoyed  these  many  years. 

The  reader  will  recollect  Beacraft,  the  tory,  who  stood 
sentry  over  us  during  the  first  night  of  our  captivity,  in  the 
sap-bush,  who  boasted  he  had  cut  the  throat  of  a  boy  of  the 
Yrooman  family ;  this  man  had  the  audacity  to  return  after 
the  war  to  old  Schoharie,  the  scene  of  his  villanies.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  a  number  of  persons,  properly  qualified  to 
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judge  his  case, — ^having,  during  tlieir  captivity,  tasted  a  little 
of  his  ability  to  distress  and  tantalize  unnecessarily,  and  remem- 
bering liis  deeds,  which  he  had  confessed  boastingly  on  the 
the  mountains  of  Genesee — hastened  there,  and  surrounded 
the  house  where  he  was.  Two.  or  three  of  the  number,  who- 
were  as  greatly  indebted  to  his  philanthrophy  as  need  be^ 
knocked  at  the  door  and  were  bidden  to  come  in,  when  the 
redoubtable  gentleman  arose,  respectfully  inquiring  after  their 
health,  and  extending  his  hand  :  the  compliment  was  returned 
by  a  hearty  and  determined  clench  of  his  shoulders,  by  which 
he_had  the  opportunity  of  making  progress,  without  the  aid  of 
hydraulic  or  locomotive  power,  as  far  as  to  a  very  ominous 
staddle,  which  stood  not  far  olf,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  hickory. 
There  were  ten  persons  in  number,  who  composed  this  jury, 
and  although  it  lacked  two  of  the  legal  quantum,  they  under- 
stood the  case  equally  well,  nevertheless ;  and  as  five  of  them 
happened  to  be  left-handed,  and  five  who  could  swing  the  riglit 
honorable  arm  full  as  adroitly,  were  an  assortment  of  kind 
and  character. 

Beacraft  was  stripped  of  the  habiliments  that  covered  a 
skin  which  shrouded  a  heart  in  which  dwelt  a  spirit  as  bad  as 
the  devil's  worst,  and  tied  to  this  smooth  staddle — as  fair  a 
one  as  grew  in  the  forest.  Ten  fine  excoriators  (gads)  were 
taken  from  the  generous  redundancy  of  the  axe-handle  tree 
(hickory,)  and  given  to  each  of  those  riglit  and  left-handed 
gentlemen,  who  after  binding  the  culprit  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  running  away  from  said  staddle,  began,  after  divid- 
ing themselves  in  due  form,  so  that  a  circle  was  formed  quite 
around  him,  to  do  as  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  might  lead  their 
minds. 

Fifty  lashes  were  declared  by  them  a  suitable  expiation, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  bare  back,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
strength  and  the  exigency  of  the  case  most  rigorously 
demanded.    Now,  in  the  hour  of  judgment,  a  ten-fold  appa- 
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ratus,  that  had  the  pliancy  of  examining  subjects  quite 
around,  endeavoured  to  awake  into  life  a  conscience  that  had 
died  an  unnatural  death  some  years  before. 

A  very  commendable  care  in  resuscitating  this  valuable 
principle,  was  taken  at  the  dawn  of  its  opening  life,  to  incul- 
cate what  particular  crime  it  was  that  had  operated  with  such 
deleterious  influence  ]  and  now,  through  the  smarting  medium 
of  what  is  esteemed  a  corrective,  as  well  as  a  coercive — an 
attempt  was  making  not  only  to  enliven  the  conscience,  but  to 
fix  the  affrighted  memory  on  the  horrible  points  most  promi- 
nent in  his  life  of  depravity. 

Now  commenced  the  work  of  retribution.  The  first  ten 
lashes  played  around  him  like  the  fiery  serpents  of  the  Great 
Sahara,  hissing  horror,  when  they  said :  '  Beacraft,  it  is  for 
being  a  tory  ;  when  your  country  claimed  the  services  of  those 
it  had  nurtured  on  its  bosom,  you,  like  a  traitor,  stabbed  it  to 
the  heart,  as  far  as  your  arm.'had  the  power.'  The  second  ten 
lashes  came  with  augmented  violence,  as  if  the  arrows  of  ven- 
geance were  drinking  deep  of  life's  keenest  sensations — '  Bea- 
craft, it  is  for  aiding  in  the  massacre  of  those  who  were  your 
neighbors,  the  Yrooman  family.'  A  third  series  of  ten  lashes 
at  a  time,  played  around  him,  as  the  lightnings  of  some 
frowning  cloud,  streaming  its  direful  fury  at  one  selected  vic- 
tim, tearing  anew,  and  entering  deep  into  the  quivering  flesh — 
^  Beacraft,  it  is  for  the  murder  of  that  helpless  boy,  the  son  of 
Yrooman,  whom  you  scalped  and  hung  on  the  fence.' 

"  A  fourth  quantum  of  ten  lashes  at  a  time,  lapped  their 
doleful  history  around  his  infamous  body — '  Beacraft,  it  is  for 
taunts,  and  jeers,  and  insults,  when  certain  persons,  well 
known  to  you,  were  captives  among  a  savage  enemy,  which 
marked  you  as  a  dastardly  wretch,  fit  only  for  contempt  and 
torture,  such  as  is  now  bestowed  upon  your  infamous  body.' 
The  fifth  and  last  series  of  lashes,  fell  as  if  the  keen  sword,  hot 
from  the  armory  of  an  independent  and  indignant  people,  had 
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sundered  tlie  wretclied  body,  one  part  to  tlie  zenitli,  the  other 
to  the  nadir — ^  Beacraft,  it  is  for  coming  again  to  the  bosom  of 
that  country,  upon  which  you  have  spit  the  venom  of  hate, 
and  thus  added  insult  to  injury,  never  to  be  forgotten/ 

Here  they  untied  him,  vfith  this  injunction — to  flee  the 
country,  and  never  more  return  to  blast  with  his  presence  so 
pure  an  atmosphere  as  that  where  liberty  and  independence 
breathe  and  triumph — with  which  it  was  supposed  he  com- 
plied, as  he  has  never  been  known  in  these  parts  since.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  that  he  had  been  so  gently  dealt  with  ; 
acknowledging  his  conduct  to  have  been  worthy  of  capital 
punishment. 

The  capture  of  the  scout  under  Colonel  Harper,  was  the 
last  incident  of  note  that  occurred  in  Harpersfield  during  the 
war ;  it  was  at  that  time  completely  destroyed  by  Brant,  and 
-at  the  close  of  the  war  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  former  settle- 
ment remained. 

Isaac  Bennet,  of  Stamford,  says  his  father  was  in  Stamford 
before  the  war,  and  helped  survey  the  township  of  New  Stam- 
ford ;  that  he  bought  a  farm  in  the  township,  and  afterwards 
finding  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Cook-house  that  suited  him 
better,  he  exchanged  farms.  At  the  latter  place  there  were  a 
few  families  just  commencing  a  settlement.  Daniel  Bennet 
and  Abijah,  his  son,  (the  residue  of  the  family  being  in  Con- 
necticut,) joined  them  some  time  previous  to  1780,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  with  others,  the  same  spring  that  the  Harpers 
were,  but  not  by  the  same  party ;  were  taken  to  Oneida^  and 
there  remained  for  three  months.  From  thence  they  were 
taken  to  Canada,  and  were  absent  four  years  and  five  months 
before  they  returned  to  Connecticut,  their  native  place.  The 
elder  Bennet  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  he  was  employed  in 
making  clothes  for  the  king's  troops ;  the  younger  Bennet  was 
a  drummer. 

In  the  winter  of  1786,  this  family  of  Bennets  settled  in 
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the  townsliip,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  widow  Blish,  on 
which  farm  Mr.  John  More  built  a  saw-mill  before  the  war. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  saw-mill  in  this  section  of 
country ;  some  remains  of  the  mill  were  in  existence  in 
1780.  The  first  mill  built  after  the  war,  in  this  county,  was 
built  by  a  man  named  Potter,  near  where  the  Hobart  furnace 
now  stands,  some  time  between  1782  and  1786.  Potter  sold 
this  mill  to  a  Mr.  "Warn,  and  he  sold  it  to  Bears  &  Foote. 
Potter  then  built  a  grist-mill  on  Betty's  Brook,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  difficulty  with  one  Mills,  an  agent  of  the 
Kortright  patent.  Potter  moved  his  mill  in  the  night,  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  (about  two  miles,)  on  land  now 
owned  by  James  Wetmore. 

During  the  same  season,  and  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the 
Bonnets,  a  party  of  Indians  made  an  incursion  into  Colchester, 
then  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Papagonck.  The  families 
composing  this  settlement  had  for  the  most  part  sought  safety 
along  the  Hudson — a  man  named  Rose,  had,  however,  remained 
with  his  family  unmolested  in  this  exposed  situation,  during 
the  whole  war.  The  father  of  the  family,  at  the  time  of  this 
incursion  was  absent  on  a  scouting  excursion,  which  fact 
doubtless,  had  it  been  known  to  the  Indians,  would  have 
proved  a  source  of  mischief  to  his  family,  but  as  it  was,  they 
did  no  injury,  except  appropriating  whatever  they  chose,  to 
themselves,  without  asking  leave. 

At  the  time  the  Indians  approached  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Hose,  his  son  William  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  canoe  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
informed  that  he  must  accompany  them  to  the  home  of  the 
Red  men  in  the  west.  He  protested  stoutly  against  accom- 
panying them,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Indians  also  took  three 
cows  belonging  to  his  father,  which  they  drove  before  them, 
together  with  whatever  the  house  contained  which  seemed  to 
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tliem  valuable.  The.  first  night,  the  Indians  with  their  pri- 
soner, encamped  but  a  short  distance  from  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Rose,  and  in  the  morning  one  of  the  cows  was  found  to 
have  strayed  for  home.  Young  Rose  was  sent  back  after  the 
missing  cow  alone,  but  with  the  injunction,  ^^That  if  he  did 
not  return  immediately  with  the  cow,  they  would  return  and 
murder  them  all,  and  burn  their  buildings.''  The  boy  related 
to  his  mother  all  that  had  happened,  and  showed  very  little 
inclination  to  return  to  his  captors ;  but  knowing  how  well  the 
Indians  were  apt  to  execute  their  threats,  she  insisted  with 
heroic  fortitude,  upon  his  immediate  return  into  captivity  with 
the  missing  cow.  He  accompanied  the  Indians  to  Niagara, 
and  after  a  prolonged  captivity  of  three  years,  was  once  more 
permitted  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Colchester,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  :  he  died  many  years  since.  We 
have  been  favored  with  the  following  correspondence,  which, 
although  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  county,  except 
in  a  general  sense^  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  letters  : 

"Middle  Fort,  Schoharie,  July  19th,  1780. 
Dear  Colonel  : — By  express  just  now  received,  yours  of 
the  17th  inst.  came — am  sorry  to  understand  that  the  enemy 
have  burnt  Germantown,  but  at  the  same  time  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Serjeant's  party  of  your  regiment  behaved  so  well  as 
to  oppose  those  infernal  wretches  against  that  fortification. 
Last  night  received  information  from  Colonel  Wimple,  of 
Schenectady,  that  a  party  of  tories  were  gathering  at  one 
Captain  Pall's,  Beaver-dam,  in  order  to  go  olf  and  join  Butler 
and  Brant  at  Niagara;  accordingly  we  have  dispatched  this 
morning  a  party  in  pursuit  of  them — ^just  now  received  infor- 
mation that  three  of  the  fort/  j^arty  are  taken  by  a  detachment 
of  Colonel  Wimple's  regiment,  this  morning  at  three  o'clock. 
'^If  anything  extraordinary  should  offer,  you  maybe  assured 
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I  will  communicate  it  by  tlie  first.  Scouts  are  continually  kept 
out  in  order  to  guard  against  surprise.  Old  Mr.  Harper^  to- 
gether with  your  other  good  friends^  desire  to  be  remembered. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  dear  sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

^aSAAC  BOOEET. 

To  Col.  Harper, 

(Superscribed)  "  On  public  service, 
"  To  Col.  J ohn  Harper, 

Fort  Harris.'' 

"  Poughkeepsie,  25th  August,  1780. 

"  Dear  Cousin  : — I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  inform 
you  I  am  still  in  high  spirits.  We  shall  see  New  York  this 
fall. 

"  The  second  division  of  the  French  forces  has  not  arrived, 
but  expected  soon.  The  weather  has  been  so  uncommonly 
hot,  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  fatigue  men  in  the 
business  of  besieging,  even  were  we  ready  in  other  respects. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  are  masters  of  the  West  India 
seas — have  had  three  engagements  with  the  English  this  sum- 
mer in  that  quarter^  in  all  of  which  the  latter  have  come  off 
second  best ;  and  we  hourly  expect  to  hear  of  Jamaica  being 
attacked  by  our  allies, 

^^In  North  Carolina,-no  less  a  body  than  one  thousand  tories 
had  the  other  day  formed  themselves  and  set  off  to  reinforce 
their  friends  in  Charleston,  when  a  Colonel  Kutherford  dis- 
patched four  hundred  militia  to  watch  their  movements  3  they 
drawing  near  them,  and  perceiving  them  employed  in  feeding 
their  horses,  fell  upon  them,  killed  seventy,  took  four  hundred 
prisoners  and  all  their  baggage,  with  seven  hundred  horses; 
the  remainder  of  the  thieves  dispersed  through  the  woods. 
Our  cause  gains  ground  amazingly  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope— Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  States  of  Holland, 
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have  all  agreed  to  alFord  England  no  succor,  though  pressingly 
demanded ;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  entered  into  a  league  of 
armed  neutrality.  They  have  invited  England  to  join,  but 
have  yet  received  no  answer.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
league  is  a  free  unlimited  trade  to  all  the  world,  even  to 
towns  besieged;  but-  the  real  object  is  to  embarrass  Great 
Britain,  and  make  her  sick  of  the  war. 

"  The  aforesaid  powers  have  agreed  to  fit  out  immediately, 
for  their  mutual  defence,  fifty-two  ships  of  war,  which  are  to 
defend  their  ships  from  being  searched,  and  support  their 
claim  to  an  equal  right  to  the  sea.  On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
of  June  last,  there  were  the  greatest  disturbances  in  London 
known  for  one  hundred  years  past.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  marched  through  Westmin- 
ster six  men  deep,  crossed  over  London  bridge,  and  went  to 
the  Parliament  house,  about  12  o'clock  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and 
handled  all  the  members  they  could  get  at,  who  were  our  ene- 
mies, in  the  roughest  manner,  tearing  off  their  bags,  breaking 
their  coaches,  &c.  They  then  went  to  burning  their  houses 
up  and  down  throughout  the  city;  they  seized  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  several  of  the  Lords,  tore  their  gowns  from  their 
backs,  and  squeezed  them  almost  to  death.  The  King's 
Council  have  oifered  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  discovery  of 
the  ringleader,  but  I  believe  they  are  afraid  to  find  him  out, 
for  Lord  George  Gordon  publicly  avowed  what  he  had  done, 
and  we  hear  of  no  notice  having  been  taken  of  him ;  it  seems 
that  the  mob  also  demolished  several  ambassador's  houses,  who 
belonged  to  some  of  the  petty  princes  who  are  not  our  friends* 
This  is  a  good  beginning — may  they  go  on  and  prosper. 

In  Dublin,  they  have  also  been  at  the  same  work ;  and  in 
Drogheda,  twenty-two  miles  from  Dublin,  the  English  soldiers 
have  killed  ten  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  street,  upon  which 
the  Volunteer  companies  there  have  put  the  soldiers  in  jail, 
12 
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'and  mount  guard  at  tlie  prison^  determined  to  have  them 
brought  to  trial  and  execution. 

''All  this  you  may  depend  on  for  truth^  as  it  has  been  in- 
tercepted in  a  ship  taken  a  few  days  ago,  bound  from  England 
for  New  York. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  add  but  my  sympathy  for  the  distresses 
of  your  suffering  county,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
give  us  a  good  account  of  some  of  those  villains.  My  best 
respects  to  the  old  gentleman  and  your  brothers. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

''HOBERT  HARPER. 

(Superscribed)  ''  To  Col.  John  Harper,  of  Tryon  county. 
"  Per  favor  of  Mr.  Boone." 

For  the  following  particulars,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
History  of  Schoharie,  and  the  narratives  of  John  L.  More  and 
others. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Seth  Henry,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Cowley  and  Sawyer, 
succeeded  in  capturing  William  Bouck,  together  with  a  female 
slave  belonging  to  him,  and  her  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mr.  Bouck  was  captured  about  two  miles  from 
the  upper  fort,  where  he  had  gone  to  do  some  work  on  his 
farm.  The  prisoners  were  all  bound,  and  started  with  their 
captors  for  Niagara.  The  first  night  they  encamped  on  the 
Delaware  river,  and  were  entertained  by  one  Hugh  Rose,  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  favorable  to  the  king,  and  who  furnished 
them  with  several  days'  provisions  for  their  journey  to  Canada. 

Shortly  after  the  Indians  had  left  the  house  of  Rose,  which 
was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  pursuing 
their  way  down  the  river,  a  scout,  consisting  of  Wm.  Bouck, 
jr.,  son  of  the  prisoner,  John  Hagidore,  Bartholomew  C.  Vroo- 
man,  and  Bartholomew  Hagidore,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
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the  upper  fort  to  anticipate  any  hostile  movement  of  the  ene- 
my, arrived  at  the  residence  of  Rose,  where  they  halted. 
They  inquired  of  this  man,  if  he  had  seen  any  Indians  in 
that  vicinity?''  He  replied,  ^^Yes,  the  woods  are  full  of 
them  V'  and  instead  of  sending  them  from,  he  directed  them 
to  take  the  same  route  pursued  by  the  Indians.  The  scout 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  overtook  the  party, 
who  had  been  made  aware  of  their  approach,  and  had  awaited 
them  in  ambush.  As  they  approached  the  eminence  on  which 
the  enemy  were  concealed,  Bouck  saw  his  father's  slave,  who 
waved  her  bonnet  at  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warn  him  of 
their  danger,  and  they  turned  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  Indians  perceiving  the  backward  movement  of  their 
foes,  fired,  when  John  Hagidore  fell,  wounded  in  the  hip, 
but  instantly  springing  up,  followed  his  companions.  Tne 
Indians  did  not  see  fit  to  pursue,  and  the  scout  returned  to  the 
house  of  Rose,  where  Hagidore's  wound  rendering  him  unable 
to  proceed  further,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him  with  this 
tory,  assuring  him  that  if  their  friend  was  not  well  cared  for, 
or  if  harm  befel  him,  his  own  life  should  be  the  forfeit. 

But  to  return  to  the  fort  at  Schoharie — Bouck  not  return- 
ing as  was  expected,  Captain  Hager  dispatched  a  company  of 
twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Joseph  Har- 
per and  Ephraim  Yrooman,  to  pursue  their  captors,  and  if 
possible,  retake  the  prisoners.  They  luckily  pursued  the  same 
route  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  when  near  the  house  of  Rose 
they  met  the  scout  on  their  return  to  Schoharie,  who  immedi- 
ately, however,  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

After  arriving  at  the  place  where  Hagidore  was  wounded, 
they  struck  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  which  ascended  the  moun- 
tain toward  the  Little  Delaware,  which  course  the  Indians  had 
^  evidently  taken  to  avoid  further  pursuit.  They  proceeded 
cautiously  but  expeditiously  up  the  mountain,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  upon  an  open  plain,  they  discovered  the  party, 
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wlio  had  halted  to  refresh  and  rest  themselves.  Seth  Henry, 
who  was  chief,  had  ascended  to  the  summit,  from  which  point 
he  obtained  a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around,  and 
perceiving  no  indications  of  pursuit,  had  returned  to  his  com- 
panions with  perfect  assurance  of  safety;  but  that  instant  the 
troops  gained  a  fair  sight,  and  within  rifle-shot,  he  having 
overlooked  them  from  his  elevated  position.  The  first  impulse 
was  to  discha,rge  a  volley  of  musketry  into  the  midst  of  the 
Indians,  which  was  timely  prevented  by  Lieutenant  Harper, 
who  remarked  the  exposed  situation  of  the  prisoners.  But 
one  of  the  men,  having  a  fair  shot  at  an  Indian,  raised  his 
rifle  and  snapped  it,  but  unfortunately  it  missed  fire.  The 
Indians  hearing  the  click,  and  that  instant,  for  the  first,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  pursued,  seized  their  weapons,  and  leav- 
ing their  packs  and  prisoners  behind  them,  fled  down  the 
mountain  and  escaped.  They  then  unbound  the  prisiDners, 
who  were  overjoyed  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  mountain  to  the  house  of  Rose.  At  this 
place  a  litter  was  made,  and  one  of  the  tory's  best  beds  was 
unceremoniously  appropriated  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
suff"ering  man  during  his  journey.  On  this  litter  Hagidore 
was  placed,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the 
upper  fort,  where,  with  skilful  treatment,  he  soon  recovered.* 

*  John  Hagidore,  for  many  years  after  the  war,  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Roxbury,  and  John  L.  More,  my  informant,  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  hired  him  to  work  on  his  farm,  and  had  heard  the  above 
narrative  from  the  hero's  own  lips.  The  place  where  he  was  shot,  he 
designated  as  on  the  flat  below  Sackrider's. 
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CHAPTER  yiL 

Declaration  of  Peace — Its  joyful  reception  by  the  Colonists — Early 
Settlements  at  Sidney  Plains  and  along  the  Susquehanna — Incon- 
veniences to  which  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  submit— Ruins 
of  an  ancient  Indian  Fort — Sidney  Plains — First  death  that  occur- 
red in  Sidney — Great  famine  in  1787 — First  grist-mill  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna— First  raft  of  lumber  on  the  Susquehanna — Geographical 
boundaries  of  Sidney — Origin  of  the  name — Ouleout  Creek- — Indian 
signification — Original  land-owners — First  settlements  in  Franklin 
— Information  derived  principally  of  Joshua  Pine,  in  relation  to 
the  early  settlers  in  Walton — Account  of  a  duel  fought  in  Walton — 
Early  settlements  and  settlers  at  Deposit,  Chehocton,  and  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  county — Dickinson's  City — Hunting,  stories — 
Indians  who  remained  after  the  war — Old  Abraham — Canope,  Ben 
Shanks  and  Haycou — Tragical  murder  of  the  former  and  latter. 

The  long  looked  for,  and  anxiously  expected  declaration  of 
peace  at  last  resounded  among  the  hills  and  dales  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  never  was  peace  more  acceptable  to 
any  country  or  people.  The  colonies  had  become  prostrated 
by  the  extravagances,  reverses,  and  collateral  evils  of  a  long 
and  disastrous  war,  their  finances  had  become  crippled  and 
exhausted,  their  credit  abroad  dwindled  away  and  lost,  with 
want  and  starvation  staring  the  masses  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  face.  That  peace,  too,  was  alike  honorable  as  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people.  They  had  boldly  asserted 
their  rights,  maintained  them  with  fortitude  and  courage,  and 
their  exertions  had  been  ultimately  crowned  with  success — 
the  Grod  of  battles  had  graciously  smiled  upon  down-trodden 
America,  ''■for  she  teas  free.^' 

The  din  of  battle  is  now  hushed — hostilities  have  ceased — 
the  remnants  of  scattered  families  again  gather  together,  and 
12* 
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prepare  anew  to  seek  tlie  homes  from  wliich  they  had  been 
compelled  to  flee  before  the  tomahawks  of  the  ruthless  savages, 
or  the  machinations  of  the  more  inhuman  tories ;  but  to  which 
they  now  returned  with  feelings  of  security.  And  it  shall  be 
our  task,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  to  narrate,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean,  the  history  of  the  early  set- 
tlements within  th€  limits  of  the  county. 

I  have  been  permitted  by  the  author,  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  Johnston's  Historij  of  the  Susq^uehanna  Country, 
(a  work  soon  to  be  published)  in  relation  to  the  town  of 
Sidney. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  with  an  Indian  guide,  first  explored 
the  Susquehanna  Valley,  with  the  view  of  making  a  permanent 
settlement,  in  May,  1772.  They  crossed  from  the  Mohawk  to 
Otsego  Lake,  where  they  procured  an  Indian  batteau  or  canoe, 
in  which  they  descended  the  Susquehanna  river  as  far  as 
Oquago,  now  Windsor.  During  this  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Sidney  Plains,  at  which  place  he  determined  to  locate.  He 
then  returned  to  Schenectady,  sought  out  the  owners,*  and 
purchased  a  tract  of  600  acres  of  land,  situated  at  the  flats, 
one  mile  east  of  the  Unadilla  Forks. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Johnston  moved  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
This  was  the  first  white  family  that  emigrated  to  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley,  although  others  speedily  followed  them.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  which 
they  must  have  been  exposed  in  this  remote  situation,  being 
84  miles  from  a  grist-mill,  the  nearest  being  on  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  Doctor  White,  of  Cherry  Valley,  56  miles  distant, 
was  the  nearest  physician.  His  neighbors  and  associates  were 
the  red  men  of  the  forest ;  and  at  Sidney  Plains  there  was  an 
ancient  Indian  fort,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 

This  territory  was  included  in  the  grants  made  by  the  King  to 
sundry  proprietors,  in  1770. 
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alborigines^  liad  been  built  more  tlian  five  hundred  summers 
ago ;  its  location  was  on  the  plain  west  of  the  burying-ground, 
containing  about  three  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  provided  with  suit- 
able entrances.  In  the  early  settlements  it  was  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Fort  Ground.  There  were  also  Indian  forts  at 
Oxford  and  Grreen,  on  the  Chenango  river,  whose  existence 
is  still  preserved  also  by  tradition. 

The  first  death  of  which  we  find  any  account,  in  tbe  town 
of  Sidney,  was  that  of  a  young  Indian,  in  the  year  1775,  who 
became  enamored  with  a  beautiful  young  squaw  of  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe,  and  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Susquehanna.  The 
Indian  made  his  proposals  of  marriage,  which  met  with  a 
formal  rejection,  the  fair  object  of  his  love  having  been  pre- 
viously betrothed  to  another.  Unable  to  brook  so  sad  a  dis- 
appointment, the  young  man  proceeded  to  Johnston  Cove, 
where  he  obtained  a  poison,  the  musquash,  or  wild  parsnip- 
root,  of  which  he  took  and  ate  in  her  presence,  and  survived 
but  one  short  hour.  He  was  also  the  first  person  entombed  in 
Sidney  burying-ground. 

The  year  of  1787  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  year  of 
the  great  famine  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  Greneral  David 
Bates,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  two  boat  loads  of  flour  from 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  that  they  were  saved  from 
actual  starvation. 

The  first  grist-mill  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware  was 
erected  by  Abram  Fuller,  in  the  year  1778,  near  the  Unadilla 
Forks;  he  was  his  own  mechanic — millwright,  carpenter,  and 
blacksmith.  Judge  Courtney,  of  Sidney,  is  a  grandson  of  old 
Mr.  Fuller. 

The  first  raft  o~f  lumber  that  ever  descended  the  Susque- 
hanna, was  run  by  Captain  David  McMasten  and  others,  to 
Ilarrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1795. 
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The  location  of  the  town  of  Sidney  is  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  county,  and  its  boundaries  are  thus  enumerated : 
on  the  north  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from 
Otsego }  on  the  east  by  Franklin ;  on  the  south  by  Masonville, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  town  of  Bainbridge,  Chenango  county. 
It  was  first  organized  in  1801,  and  derived  its  name  from  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  a  British  admiral,  who  had  gained  much  noto- 
riety for  his  victories  at  that  period.  The  author  of  this  name 
was  a  school  teacher,  John  Mandeville,  who  was  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  who  at  the  time  resided  at  Sidney  Plains. 
Masonville  was  formerly  comprised  in  Sidney,  and  was  not  set 
off  into  a  separate  township  until  1811. 

Sidney  comprises  an  excellent  township  of  well  watered  and 
fertile  land ;  on  the  north  it  has  the  winding  and  beautiful 
Susquehanna,  which,  in  the  Indian  dialect  signifies  "Crooked 
JRiver on  the  east,  with  its  fine  mill  seats  and  water  privi- 
leges, is  the  Ouleout,  which  name  is  also  of  Indian  origin,  and 
said  to  signify  "rapid  waters;''  on  the  south-east  runs  Carr's 
creek,  so  called  in  memory  of  Johnny  Carr,  a  tory,  who  built 
a  saw-mill  upon  it  at  an  early  period.  It  has  one  flourishing 
village,  with  a  number  of  fine  dwellings,  two  stores,  a  hotel, 
and  two  churches.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1850,  was  1,807. 

The  original  land-owners  were  Alexander  Wallace  Golds- 
bury,  Banyard,  John  Mason  Livingston,  and  Lawston.  The 
town  has  sent  six  representatives  to  the  State  legislature,  viz  : 
Sluman  Wattles,  (1799,)  Wm.  Dewey,  Samuel  Bexford, 
James  Hugston,  J.  M.  Betts,  Beuben  Lewis,  and  Charles  S. 
Bogers. 

The  following  valuable  historical  information  was  first  pub-  ' 
lished  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Weekly  Visitor  — 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  for  the  information  of  many  of 
the  present  generation,  that  this  region  was  included  within 
the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations — sometimes  called  Six  Na- 
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tions — inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  New  York^  and  a  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Their  names  were  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tnscaroras,  the 
sixth,  and  a  small  tribe  that  emigrated  from  the  south,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  the  Onondagas  giving 
them  land,  and  they  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  the  other 
tribes.  These  tribes  were  also  in  alliance  with  others  of 
Canada,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere.  There  was  a  small  number  of 
Indians,  from  different  places,  settled  on  or  about  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Delaware  rivers,  on  lands  allotted  them  by  the  Six 
Nations,  and  living  under  their  immediate  direction.  The 
names  of  some  of  these  were  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  Tutecoes, 
Saponeys,  Dela wares,  &c.,  &c. 


FIRST  WHITE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Patents  were  granted  in  1770  for  the  tract  of  country, 
beginning  one  mile  west  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  thence 
to  the  west  Mohock')  branch  of  the  Delaware,  which  includes 
the  present  town  of  Franklin,  to  the  following  named  indivi- 
duals, viz  :  Henry  White,  John  De  Berniere,  Robert  and  John 
Leake  (or  Lake,)  Jas.  Clark,  Chas.  Babington,  and  August 
Provost. 

Several  of  those  grants  were  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  acres  each,  and  were  afterwards  surveyed,  sub-di- 
vided and  sold  to  different  proprietors,  or  divided  among  the 
different  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors,  so  that  when  sold  to 
actual  settlers,  very  little  of  the  land  was  conveyed  in  the 
name  of  the  grantees.  The  line  between  Franklin  and  Daven- 
port is  the  north  line  of  the  Henry  White  tract,  and  it  is  upon 
the  same  that  the  village  of  Delhi  is  situated.  The  Leake  (or 
Lake)  tract  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  town,  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Ouleout  being  nearly  equally  dis- 
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tant  from  the  nortli  and  south  lines  of  the  patent,  and  which 
are  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  north  and  south  lines  of  the 
western  part  of  Hamden.  Franklin  village  is  situated  upon 
the  Clark  tract ;  the  Provost,  or  better  known  as  the  Livings- 
ton tract,  occupying  the  south  and  not  far  from  a  fourth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  town.  So  much  for  the  original  land-marks 
of  ownership  of  the  soil  of  the  town.  At  some  future  time 
some  further  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  most  of  the  grants  were  made,  and  by  whom. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

It  is  about  seventy  years  since  the  present  town  of  Franklin 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  the  undisturbed  abode  of  wild 
beasts,  except  as  the  place  of  annual  resort  of  the  Aborigines 
in  their  various  fishing,  hunting  and  predatory  excursions. 
At  that  period,  (1785,)  and  as  late  as  1790,  their  wigwams, 
or  cabins,  were  standing  at  several  places  along  the  Ouleout 
(Indian  name  Olcou£)  above  and  below  where  the  west  village 
of  Franklin  is  situated ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  upon  their 
track,  and  it  is  believed,  in  the  summer  of  1785,  the  first  white 
settler,  Mr.  Sluman  Wattles,  (afterwards  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court,)  erected  a  log-cabin  upon 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  and  near  where 
the  present  dwelling  stands. 

Perhaps  this  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  more  acceptably 
to  the  general  reader,  than  by  attempting  a  brief  account  of 
the  pioneer  settler,  his  family,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
their  removal  to  their  ^new'  and  romantic  home,  in  the — as  it 
was  then  called — western  wilderness. 

And  here  the  writer  begs  leave  to  digress  so  far  as  to  state, 
that,  in  this,  as  in  most  instances  of  the  history  of  the  early 
settlers,  many,  very  many  things  are  involved  in  doubt,  and 
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often  in  sucli  uncertainty  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
■-^  be  sure  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  individuals,  or  what  is  of 
equal  if  not  greater  importance,  to  history,  and  that  in  this  as 
in  other  instances,  mistakes  may  and  probably  will  occur;  and 
while  it  is  hoped  every  one  will  overlook  any  such  errors, 
it  is  suggested  that  were  individuals  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  they  would  in  their  criticisms  exercise  that  charity 
which  is  meet  in  cases  where  the  error  is  only  one  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Wattles,  or  Judge,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
born  in  1752,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He 
was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  died  in  Sidney,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1337,  aged  85  years.  He  resided  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  that 
town,  or  region,  was  probably  his  native  place — married  there 
and  had  several  children,  when  with  his  family,  he  removed 
to  New  Canaan,  in  N.  Y. ;  from  there  to  a  place  upon  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Delaware,  supposed  to  be  at,  or  near  what 
is  now  called  Bloomville,  in  Kortright.  This  was  near  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  place  upon  the  Delaware 
where  he  stopped  with  his  family,  had  been  occupied  by  seve- 
ral Scotch  families,  who  had  made  some  little  improvements, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  log-houses  standing,  into  one  of 
which  Mr.  W.  moved  his  family — all  being  vacant,  the  former 
occupants  living  there  during  the  Revolution,  left  or  were 
driven  away  by  the  Indians  and  tories.  During  the  two  years 
the  family  remained  there,  the  youngest  daughter,  Betsey,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Col.  William  Dewey,  of  Sidney,  was 
born,  (1785,)  and  it  was  the  impression  of  Judge  W.,  in  his 
latter  years,  that  she  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  now 
county  of  Delaware,  but  in  this  he  was  evidently  mistaken. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wattles  had  contracted  with  one  or 
more  proprietors  of  the  lands  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  to  survey  the  same  into  small  tracts,  suitable  to  be 
sold  for  farms  to  those  who  might  desire  to  settle  upon  the 
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same ;  but  whether  this  was  before  or  after  he  came  to  the 
Delaware  is  unknown ;  probably  after,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
while  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he,  from  some  cause,  made 
a  selection  of  the  land  upon  the  Ouleout,  and  upon  which  he 
removed  his  family.  Previous  to  moving  his  family,  he  had 
made  some  improvements,  as  putting  up  a  log-house,  (near 
Mr.  Taylor's,)  the  covering,  or  roof,  as  well  as  the  under  and 
upper  floor  of  which  were  composed  of  elm  bark.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  1785. 


THE  WATTLES  PAMILY,  ETC. 

The  narrative  of  the  Wattles  family,  and  other  incidents  in 
the  present  number,  are  substantially  as  received  from  Col. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Sluman  Wattles,  of  Sidney,  one  of  the  surviv- 
ing sons  of  Judge  W. 

Col.  John  and  Alexander  Harper,  after  the  war,  bought  of 
the  Indians  their  right  and  title  to  a  large  tract  of  land — they 
sold  their  contract,  or  part  of  it,  to  a  company.  This  com- 
pany, consisting  it  is  believed  of  four  partners,  Livingston  and 
one  or  two  Harpers,  the  others  not  recollected.  They  peti- 
tioned the  State  for  a  grant  of  a  patent  of  land,  and  obtained 
it.  The  patent  was  granted  to  Peter  Yan  Brugh,  Livingston, 
^nd  others— known  as  the  L.  patent,  or  better  for  a  long  time 
as  the  ^Wattle's  patent' — the  Judge  having  bought  out  one  of 
the  four  proprietors.  Judge  W.  superintended  the  survey, 
which  was  intended  to  be  made  into  lots  of  243  acres  each. 
They  then  made  a  division  of  the  lots  to  each — and  it  is  thought 
drawn  by  lottery.  The  survey  and  division  were  then  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  each  proprietor  had 
separate  deeds  made  out  for  each  of  their  lots,  called  Patent 
Deeds,"  or  from  the  State.  According  to  the  contract,  the 
sum  of  money  due  to  the  State,  was  to  be  paid  at  a  specified 
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time,  or  forfeit  their  grant.  They  depended  upon  one  of  the 
Harpers  to  pay  this  at  the  time,  but  it  not  being  paid,  J udge 
W.  went  to  him  and  told  him  he  (H.)  had  ruined  him,  as  he 
had  been  at  great  expense  in  the  survey  and  otherwise,  and  he 
should  lose  the  land.''  What  to  do  he  did  not  know.  Fortu- 
nately the  Legislature  was  then  sitting  in  New  York  city,  and 
thinking  it  might  consider  his  situation,  he  went  to  Grov.  Clin- 
ton and  related  the  circumstances.  The  Governor  asked  him 
if  he  had  the  money  due  the  State,  and  learning  he  had,  said 
"  he  would  assist  him  all  he  could.''  They  went  before  the 
Legislature,  or  a  committee  :  the  Grovernor  stated  the  situation 
and  business  of  Judge  W.,  and  an  act  was  passed,  reinstating 
them  in  the  contract.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  patent  deeds," 
bearing  date  prior  to  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Judge  W.  to 
New  York. 

This  is  probably  the  manner  in  which  Judge  W.  became 
owner  of  the  farm  where  he  first  located,  instead  of  receiving  it, 
as  some  have  believed,  as  a  certain  share  in  consideration  for 
his  making  the  survey.  It  is  also  believed  to  explain  the 
cause  and  means  of  his  coming  to  the  Ouleout. 

It  a,ppears  that  after  receiving  their  title  from  the  State, 
the  Indians  were  also  to  receive  something  more,  and  after 
his  return  from  New  York  they  came  to  get  their  pay.  It 
is  said  that  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  under  a  large  Elm  tree,  near  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor's.  Judge 
W.  had  made  arrangements  for  them— that  is,  had  furnished 
provisions  and  rum — at  his  house.  They  had  a  "  good  time," 
and  what  is  worthy  of  note — as  showing  that  even  savages  in 
those  days,  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  eff'ects 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  as  they  began  to  feel  merry  from 
the  eff'ects  of  the  rum,  they  gave  up  their  knives,  &c.,  to 
Judge  W.  to  keep,  so  they  should  do  no  harm ! !  They  re- 
ceived their  money,  or  pay,  and  left — believed  to  be  the  "  Dela- 
ware" tribe. 
13 
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At  the  time  of  removal  from  tlie  Delaware  to  the  Ouleout, 
there  was  only  an  Indian  path,  or  marked  trees  to  direct  their 
course.  They  went  down  the  river,  thence  it  is  thought,  up 
Planter  or  Walton  Brook,  across  Hamden-hill  and  down  West 
Handsome  Brook  to  where  Deacon  Bowers  resides,  and  from 
there  across  the  hill,  striking  the  West  Walton  road  a  little 
distance  from  the  present  tannery.  In  after  years  the  Judge 
and  one  of  the  surviving  sons,  Sluman,  who  was  then  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  have  often  pointed  out  the  route,  in  relat- 
ing the  circumstances.  They  came  on  horseback — at  least 
Mrs.  W. — and  moved  goods  in  those  days,  by  packs  upon 
horses. 

'  It  may  interest  all,  and  particularly  the  ladies,  to  hear  how 
arrangements  were  made  for  Mrs.  W.  and  the  children — five 
at  that  time.  First,  a  bed  and  such  other  things  as  could  be 
put  on,  were  placed  upon  a  horse,  and  then  Mrs.  W.  got  upon 
the  horse  and  took  one  child  before  her  and  one  or  two  behind 
her.  In  this  way  they  started  on  through  the  forest.  They 
encamped  one  night  in  the  woods,  arriving  upon  the  Ouleout 
next  day.  A  brother  of  Judge  W.,  Uncle  John,''  came  with 
them,  and  brought  Mrs.  Col.  Dewey,  then  an  infant,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  way  in  his  arms. 

Judge  W.  had  two  brothers,  John  and  Roger,  and  two 

sisters,  Sarah  and  .    John  settled  upon  the  farm  lately 

owned  by  Mr.  Abm.  Squires,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  Ouleout  roads.  Removed  to  Steuben  county,  where  he 
died  some  twenty  years  since— had  one  daughter,  who  married 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Goodrich,  and  lives  in  Chemung  county. 
Roger,  youngest  brother,  first  settled  upon  East  Handsome 
Brook — went  to  Grenesee,  Livingston  county,  and  died  there 
in  1848 — had  two  sons  and  four  daughters — a  very  worthy 
family.''  Sarah,  married  Daniel  Bissell,  of  Unadilla,  and  died 
there — was  the  mother  of  a  large  family.    The  other  sister, 
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Caroline/ (?)  married  Judali  Bartlett,  and  had  two  children, 
Sluman  (Deacon  Bartlett)  and  Caroline. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Judge  W., 
viz :  Caroline,  Sluman,  John,  Simon,  Sally,  Betsey,  Chandler 
and  Nathaniel,  (elder,) — of  all  these,  Sluman  and  Nathaniel 
alone  survive — both  reside  in  Sidney. 

Sluman  settled  in  Franklin,  and  it  is  believed  once  resided 
where  Mr.  Abner  Loveland  now  lives.  A  large  willow  tree 
standing  in  the  street  near  the  house,  and  from  which  the 
limbs  have  been  cut  within  a  few  years  past,  grew  from  a  cane 
which  he  walked  home  with  from  Philadelphia,  after  going 
down  the  river"  upon  a  raft  in  the  spring,  and  stuck  into  the 
ground  after  his  return !  When  a  small  boy,  he  used  to  be 
sent  on  horseback  to  Harpersfield,  if  not  to  Schoharie,  "  to 
mill"  with  grain  and  for  provisions.  Wolves  were  numerous, 
and  used  to  render  night  hideous  and  often  frightful,  by  their 
howling,  especially  to  the  lone  residents  of  the  forest,  and 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  encamp,  or  remain  in 
the  woods  at  night,  as  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  when 
upon  long  journeys;  it  being  impossible  to  advance  or  recede 
without  danger  of  losing  the  way,  owing  to  the  slight  trail  or 
paths. 

Like  his  father,  his  life  has  been  marked  by  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  notwithstanding  he  has  attained  to  nearly  four- 
score years,  and  his  head  has  already  blossomed,  yea,  that  he 
is  fast  ripening  for  the  grave,  neither  these  nor  the  condition 
of  infirm  health  from  the  ravages  of  a  wasting  and  painful 
disease,  can  conceal  the  fact  that  in  his  organization  he  has 
been  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man — one  who  with  only  ordinary 
advantages  of  education  would  be  a  leader  in  society,  and  leave 
his  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  first  wife  of  Judge  Wattles  was  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut;  her  maiden  name  was  McCall.  She  was  the 
cousin  of  Ephraim  McCall,  the  father  of  the  present  deacons, 
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Ira  and  Elihu.  Little  is  known  of  her^  further  tlian  that 
she  faithfully  shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  her  husband, 
and  such  burdens  as  would  necessarily  fall  upon  the  mother  of 
a  large  family  under  such  circumstances,  and  who  succeeded 
in  giving  such  a  direction  to  the  minds  of  her  children  as  to 
render  them  an  honour  to  their  parents,  an  ornament  to  society, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  The  fruits  of  her  labors  alone 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  she  must  have  been  at  least,  in 
character  and  life,  a  devoted  and  christian  mother,  whose 
works  still    rise  up  to  call  her  blessed/^ 

A  few  incidents  in  her  life  have  been  preserved.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  their  home  upon  the  Ouleout,  it 
was  about  six  months  before  she  again  saw  the  face  of  a  white 
woman.  At  that  time  a  family  was  moving  past,  and  she 
went  out  to  see  them, so  as  to  again  see  a  white  woman." 
She  used  often  to  relate  the  circumstance  in  after  years. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  visit  and  business 
of  Judge  W.  to  New  York.  Whether  this  was  the  first  year 
after  he  came,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  very  soon,  as  he  found 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  leave,  as  he  had  no  one  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  absence  but  his  son  Sluman,  then  quite  a  small 
boy.  He  however  made  the  best  provision  for  his  family  that 
he  could,  and  left  for  Now  York,  expecting  to  be  gone  but  a 
short  time  :  this  was  in  December.  While  there  he  took  the 
small-pox,  and  did  not  recover  from  it  and  complete  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  return  to  his  family,  until  about  the  first  of  May 
following. 

About  the  year  1800,  Judge  W.  sold  his  farm  to  Aaron 
Dewey,  Esq.,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  with  the  view  of  going 
west,"  and  removed  his  family  some  two  miles  above  Unadilla, 
until  prepared  to  go.  While  there,  Mrs.  W.  took  the  small- 
pox, as  did  all  of  her  family  except  her  husband.  She  and 
her  son.  Chandler,  died  with  it  in  1802.  Her  age  was  52.  To 
prevent  contagion,  she  was  buried  at  night  in  a  lone  place 
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near  where  she  died,  and  without  any  monument  to  mark  the 
.  '  place  of  her  rest — which  to  this  day  remains  unknown.  Sub- 
sequently Judge  W.  married  again,  and  (what  is  quite  unu- 
sual for  a  man  of  his  age  who  had  become  reduced  in  his 
property,)  he  acquired  a  handsome  competency  before  his 
death.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  grave-yard -jaear 
where  he  died,  and  a  respectable  marble  tombstone  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

For  a  length  of  time  before  the  organization  of  the  town 
of  Franklin,  Judge  W.  was  one,  if  not  the  only  acting  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  this  portion  of  the  then  town  of  Harpersfield ; 
and  at  the  first  town  meeting  ordered  by  the  legislature  "  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Sluman  Wattles,^'  in  April,  1793,  for 
the  organization  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  he  was  elected  Super- 
visor, and  was  often  chosen  to  that  and  other  offices  of  trust 
in  after  years. 

After  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Delaware  in  1797, 
he  also  held  the  office  of  county  judge. 

During  the  active  period  of  a  long  life,  though  much 
engaged  in  public  and  private  business,  his  integrity  was  sel- 
dom called  in  question;  and  his  public  duties  requiring  so 
much  of  his  time  and  attention,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  amass  property  except  by  unfair  means,  and  his 
failing  to  do  so,  and  having  been  at  times  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, a  fair  inference  is,  that  in  *  his  day  there  may  have 
been  such  a  thing  as  an  individual  being  too  honest  to  he  inch  ! 

For  a  long  period  he  was  the  local  agent  of  different  pro- 
prietors of  wild  lands  in  this  region,  and  no  doubt  his  sympa- 
thy for,  and  the  lenity  of  his  disposition  towards  actual  set- 
tlers upon  the  same,  who  were  commonly  poor,  may  have 
been,  and  was  one,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  serious  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  and  losses  which  he  afterwards  suffered. 

As  the  pioneer  settler,  and  one  who  for  so  long  a  time 
occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  public  business  and 
13* 
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political  affairs  of  this  town  and  region,  the  life  and  character 
of  Sluman  Wattles  are  deserving  the  careful  attention  of 
every  resident  of  the  town — his  own  and  the  early  history  of 
our  town  being  most  deeply  and  intimately  interwoven. 

He  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man — kind-hearted 
and  benevolent — a  popular  man — an  ingenious  man — emphati- 
cally a  man  for  the  times — a  genuine  specimen  of  a  back- 
woodsman, or  one  who  in  case  of  necessity  could  turn  his 
head  and  hands  to  almost  anything — from  the  business  of  a 
cobbler  (which  an  old  resident  has  informed  the  writer  he 
took  up  himself,  being  a  very  ingenious  man,'^)  or  when  in  his 
seat  upon  the  judge's  bench — in  all  stations,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  he  was  '^at  home" — in  action  believing  that 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

For  the  following  information  the  author  is  indebt6d  to 
J oshua  Pine,  and  others,  of  Walton  : 

In  the  year  1784,  Piatt  Townsend,  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  contracted  with  Mr.  Walton,  the  owner  of 
a  large  tract  of  land,  granted  by  letters-patent  in  1770.  The 
country  had  been  recently  explored  and  the  boundaries  fixed, 
extending  from  the  Cooquago,  or  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware 
river,  to  near  the  Susquehanna,  and  containing  several  thou- 
sand acres.  Those  persons  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the 
surveyors  to  spy  out  and  examine  the  land,  had  returned  with 
a  most  favorable  report.  They  stated  that  the  flats  or  bottom 
lands,  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Walton,  were,  they 
should  judge,  about  four  miles  wide  and  comparatively  free 
from  timber  of  heavy  growth,  and  indeed  nothing,  excepting 
now  and  then  perhaps  a  thorn-bush;  also,  that  they  thought 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  build  within  at  least  two  miles  of  the 
river,  on  account  of  the  annual  inundations  of  its  banks,  simi^ 
lar,  indeed,  to  the  far-famed  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
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Based  upon  these  high-colored  descriptions,  given  of  this 
seemingly  El  Dorado  of  the  Delaware,  a  river  supposed  at 
least  to  be  navigable  for  sloops,  an  effort  was  made,  which 
proved  partially  successful,  to  organize  accompany  to  emigrate 
and  form  a  colony  or  settlement  upon  the  patent.  Those  who 
had  property,  converted  it  into  money  as  fast  as  they  could, 
even  though  at  a  sacrifice,  being  desirous  of  being  among  the 
first  that  moved,  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  location  upon  the 
patent,  while  others,  more  prudent  perhaps,  chose  to  send  on 
persons  to  make  a  more  careful  examination,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  out  of  a  company  of  about  thirty  persons,  only 
four  or  five  families  concluded  to  remove  ]  these  had  all  suf- 
fered by  the  war,  and  were  consequently  peculiarly  calculated 
to  become  the  hardy  pioneers  of  a  new  soil,  having  become 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  privations  during  that  ordeal  that 
"tried  men's  souls.'^ 

They  were  principally  natives  of  Long  Island,  but  some 
of  them  had  resided  in  Westchester  county  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  during  which  they  had  been  driven  from  place  to 
place ;  but  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  they  returned  and  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  their 
fortunes,  and  assembled  the  scattered  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  many  of  them  houseless  and  homeless,  prepared  to 
emigrate  to  new  sections  of  the  country. 

We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  follow  the  minia- 
ture colony  through  all  their  preliminary  arrangements,  how- 
ever replete  they  may  be  with  interest  to  the  reader,  or  dwell 
upon  their  varied  hopes  and  fears.  The  parting  of  friends,  and 
the  final  adieus  are  exchanged — they  arrive  in  New  York,  and 
take  passage  on  board  of  an  Esopus  sloop,  which  weighed 
anchor  from  the  foot  of  Peck  Slip,  and  were  soon,  with  a 
favorable  wind,  rapidly  making  sail  up  the  Hudson. 

They  left  New  York  about  the  first  of  March,  1785, 
rounded  the  battery  just  as  the  luminous  orb  of  day  was  sink- 
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ing  behind  the  western  hills ;  the  last  glimpse  they  caught  of 
the  great  metropolis^  as  it  gradually  receded  from  their  view, 
was  in  the  soft  twilight  that  preceded  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  they  all  retiredr  to  commune  with  their  own  thoughts. 
With  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  we  will  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  cabin  to  which  the  party  have  repaired,  and 
indulge  in  an  impertinent  glimpse  at  those  brave  men,  the 
"  avant  couriers''  of  the  future  prosperity  of  a  large  section  of 
Delaware  county. 

On  the  right  hand  bench  sat  Doctor  Townsend,  apparently 
buried  in  a  deep  reverie,  leaning  slightly  forward,  with  a  neatly- 
wrought  cane  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  suspended,  gently 
tapping  the  floor,  as  if  to  keep  time  with  his  wandering 
thoughts.  His  looks  bespoke  an  active,  an  energetic  business 
man,  which  he  was,  and  just  in  the  meridian  of  life ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  the  other,  William, 
having  previously  gone  up  to  Poughkeepsie  to  collect  some 
money,  and  was  to  rejoin  them  at  Marbletown.  Opposite 
him  sat  Joshua  Pine,  whose  care-worn  countenance  would 
have  indicated  him  as  the  patriarch  of  the  little  party  :  he  had 
been  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Gruides  in  the  American  army, 
and  had  discharged  his  arduous  duties  with  honor  and  courage ; 
his  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Hannah 
and  Deborah.  Robert  North,  wife,  and  infant  son,  Benjamin; 
William  Furman,  wife  and  two  children,  twenty-one  souls  in 
all,  composed  the  party.  They  were  safely  landed  at  Swart' s 
landing,  or  Kingston  point,  and  going  ashore,  took  refuge  in 
an  old  dilapidated  warehouse,  without  windows  or  fire  to  shelter 
them  from  cold  and  rain.  They  proceeded  to  Marbletown, 
where  they  procured  a  home  for  their  wives  and  children.; 
while  the  men  went  forward  to  grapple  with  the  forest  and 
prepare  a  place  for  their  reception,  and  the  land  for  plant- 
ing corn.    This  journey  was  performed  in  March,  and  part 
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of  the  way  on  snow-shoes^  amidst  many  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. 

At  Pepacton  they  procured  a  guide  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
-  White,  and  by  whose  aid  they  marked  a  road  over  the  Col- 
chester mountain,  very  near  where  the  present  road  is  laid; 
this  road  they  afterward  cut  out  and  succeeded  in  getting  their 
wagons  across.  From  the  overhanging  summit  of  these  moun- 
tains they  caught  the  first  view  of  the  promised  land.  On  the 
north  and  west  side  it  appeared  to  be  one  dense  mass  of  pines 
of  gigantic  growth,  and  as  they  descended  the  mountain  and 
wound  down  the  valley,  grove  after  grove  of  these  huge  trees 
opened  to  their  view,  which  drew  forth  from  the  party  many  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  and  amazement.  At  the  base  of  Pine- 
hill,  and  near  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
White  Grriswold,  Esq.,  they  found  and  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  hut,  in  which  they  deposited  their  provisions 
and  goods,  and  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit  of,  and  far  happier  than  they  had  been 
since  they  left  New  York.  This  hut  had  been  built  the  year 
before  by  some  men  from  Neversink,  who  had  come  up  to  cut 
timber  for  masts  and  spars ;  they  had  cut  over  about  one  acre, 
on  what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  Pine-hill,  slid  the  timber 
into  the  river  and  formed  it  into  rafts,  without  even  the  assist- 
ance of  a  team.  But  little  of  the  lumber,  however,  ever 
reached  the  market — as  the  rafts,  not  being  suitably  con- 
structed, were  stove  to  pieces  and  lodged  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  far  below,  and  one  large  spar  lay  where  it  had  lodged 
on  an  island,  about  nine  miles  below  Walton,  from  which  fact 
raftsmen  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Long  Mast  Island,  which 
name  it  retains  to  the  present  day. 

After  having  spent  the  summer  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  families,  they  returned  in  the  latter 
part  of  autumn  to  conduct  their  families  to  their  new  homes. 

The  second  journey  of  our  pioneer  settlers  with  their  fami- 
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lies  and  substance,  could  it  all  be  written  with  each  night's 
encampment,  and  incidents  by  the  way,  would  form  an  inter- 
esting page  in  this  history ;  but  we  can  only  note  a  few  par- 
ticulars. On  leaving  Marbletown  they  followed  up  the  Esopus 
creek  to  Shandaken,  where  they  made  a  short  halt  to  cut  out 
a  wagon-road  over  Pine-hill.  This  accomplished,  the  young 
men  went  on  in  advance,  marking  and  mending  the  road  down 
the  East  Branch  to  Pepacton.  At  this  place  canoes  were  pro- 
cured to  transport  their  goods  and  part  of  the  company  down 
to  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  up  the  West  Branch  to  the 
place  of  settlement.  The  remainder  of  the  party  opened  a 
road  over  Colchester  mountain,  and  brought  over  the  wagons 
and  horses,  and  pitched  their  tents  at  the  foot  of  Pine-hill,  in 
full  view  of  the  river.  The  Norths  and  Furmans  lived  in 
their  tents  till  September. 

Mrs.  Robert  North,  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  often 
spoke  of  this  journey  as  not  only  very  interesting  in  itself,  but 
by  way  of  rebuking  the  pride  of  the  present  generation.  She 
said  she  came  all  the  way  from  Marbletown  on  horseback,  with 
her  bed  and  all  her  furniture  lashed  on  behind  her,  and  her 
son  Benjamin  in  her  arms  before  her.  She  often  boasted  that 
she  was  the  first  woman  that  ever  made  a  foot-print  on  the  soil 
of  Walton.  It  is  seventy  years  ago  this  month  of  June,  that 
these  five  families  commenced  the  settlement ;  they  had  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  about  eight  miles,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  scattered  families  within  the  circle  of  that  distance,  and 
of  these  none  could  give  them  aid.  For  flour  and  meal,  the 
nearest  places  they  could  be  procured  was  at  Mohawk,  Cherry 
Valley,  Schoharie,  and  Marbletown,  and  all  except  the  latter 
conveyed  on  horseback  over  Indian  trails.  Boards  and  plank, 
for  building,  were  made  by  splitting  free-  rifted  pine,  and 
smoothing  them  with  the  axe  and  knife.  For  the  want  of 
nails,  the  gimlet  and  wooden  pegs  were  used,  but  industry, 
courage,  and  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the 
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colony  sustained  themselves,  and  were  soon  prepared  to  aid 
those  who  followed  after. 

Among  those  who  came  before  1790,  with  their  families, 
we  may  mention  Alverson,  from  Nova  Scotia;  the  Goslins, 
Storckten^s  relatives  of  the  Norths  from  Long  Island,  who 
settled  over  the  river  on  the  Hardenburgh  patent,  then  Ulster 
county;  next  Beers,  Bradley,  and  Wakeman,  followed  on  down 
the  river  on  the  same  patent ;  Groodrich,  Johnson,  Hyde,  Eells, 
Seymour  and  others,  who  settled  on  the  Provost  or  Livingston 
patent ;  accessions  were  annually  made  to  the  colony,  chiefly 
from  Connecticut.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  induce- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Walton  to  the  first  settlers,  for  growth 
and  increase  of  the  colony.  A  lot  of  land  was  offered  for  the 
first-born  male  child,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  named 
William  Walton.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Robert  North, 
but  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  calling  him  Samuel,  and  in 
those  days  a  lot  of  land  could  not  alter  a  woman's  wish.  To 
pursue  the  history  of  Samuel :  he  was  educated  in  Albany, 
and  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  capacity  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  efficiency,  and  we  believe  he  was 
reelected  under  Grovernor  Lewis  ;  he  soon  after  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

We  have  no  certain  dates  by  which  to  mark  the  exact  pro- 
gress of  improvement  made  by  the  first  settlers.  Saw-mills 
were  erected  at  a  very  early  day,  and  the  manufacture  of  pine 
lumber  for  the  Philadelphia  market,  became  the  main  business 
by  which  the  inhabitants  obtained  their  support  and  maintained 
credit  abroad,  while  the  raising  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
linen  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  women.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  common  to  take  the  spinning-wheel  with 
them  on  making  an  afternoon  visit;  and  the  amount  of  linen 
made  by  some  of  them  seems  almost  incredible. 

Fish  and  game  were  plenty.  Shad  were,  if  reports  were 
true,  near  Pine-hill,  in  quite  large  numbers ;  and  trout,  those 
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delicious  fish,  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  them — we 
being  a  regular  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  it  fairly  makes  our 
mouth  water  to  think  of  them ;  the  women  would  go  out  with 
a  pole  and  line,  and  in  a  few  minutes  catch  enough  for  tea  or 
breakfast;  and  to  use  their  own  expression,  some  of  them 
would  make  a  pan-full.  Those  were  indeed  the  days  of  women's 
rights,  when  they  were  allowed  to  catch  fish  and  manufacture 
their  own  clothes ;  and  we  should  like  to  be  transported  back 
to  those  good  old  times,  were  it  only  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to 
breakfast  on  those  delicious  trout,  dine  on  samp-porridge,  and 
sup  on  choice  bits  of  dried  elk-meat.  Of  wild  animal,  pan- 
thers, bears,  and  wolves,  elk  and  deer,  were  plenty.  Of  bea- 
ver, otter,  and  marten,  there  were  a  few  left,  and  they  gave 
occasion  for  a  few  Indians  to  linger  about  the  Delaware  for 
the  purpose  of  trapping.  Thirteen  elk  were  seen  one  day 
fording  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Walton,  and  as  they 
were  all  adorned  with  horns  five  or  six  feet  long,  we  may  well 
suppose  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  the  town  of  Walton  was  built  in  1793, 
by  Captain  Samuel  J ohnson  and  Michael  Groodrich ;  its  loca- 
tion was  near  or  on  the  site  of  the  mill  at  present  owned  by 
Abram  Silliman,  of  that  town.  The  millstones  for  this  mill, 
(said  to  have  been  the  first  imported  into  the  county,)  were 
brought  from  Kingston  on  the  snow,  as  far  as  Benjamin  Bar- 
low's, in  Stamford,  from  which  place  to  Walton  there  was  then 
no  road,  and  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  stones  until  the 
river  opened  in  the  spring,  when  the  stones  were  lifted  upon 
two  canoes,  which  were  placed  side  by  side  and  lashed  firmly 
together.  In  this  manner  they  were  floated  to  within  two 
miles  of  their  destination.  This  mill,  as  stated  above,  was 
erected  in  1793,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward,  Daniel  Robison 
built  another  mill  at  the  place  at  present  occupied  by  Moses 
Wakeman,  in  the  "Den.'' 

Robert  North  built  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  town 
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of  Walton ;  the  boards  and  timber  (there  being  no  saw-mill  in 
the  town,)  were  floated  down  the  river  on  a  raft^  from  Paine's 
mill  at  Hobart. 

The  first  wedding  which  occurred  in  the  town,  took  place 
in  1790;  the  parties  were  Bartram  Olmstead  and  Savory 
Goodrich^  daughter  of  Michael  Groodrich,  spoken  of  above. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Townsend.* 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  several  early  settlers 
of  that  time  : — 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Burroughs,  residing  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Walton,  had  been  out  upon  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, and  returned  with  a  quarter  of  venison,  which  he  hung 
in  an  unfinished  apartment  of  the  house.  In  the  night  Mrs. 
Burroughs,  who  happened  to  be  left  alone,  her  husband  being 
absent  on  business,  was  aroused  by  a  strange  noise  in  that 
part  of  the  house  in  which  the  venison  was  hanging ;  she 
arose  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  open  the  door  which  led  to 
the  apartment,  when  she  perceived  the  dim  outlines  of  some 
animal,  in  the  act  of  devouring  the  saddle  of  venison.  With 
a  coolness  worthy  of  eulogy  among  the  other  sex,  she  stepped 
back,  and  taking  her  husband's  rifle,  with  deliberate  aim  she 
put  a  ball  through  the  animal,  which  proved  fatal.  In  the 
morning  she  examined  her  prize,  and  found  it  to  be  a  panther 
of  hugh  dimensions. 

The  manuscript  of  the  following  amusing  anecdote  was 
kindly  furnished  by  White  Grriswold,  Esq.,  an  aged  and  highly 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Supervisors  of  Walton  since  its  erec- 
tion/and the  date  of  their  first  election  :— Robert  North,  {1191 ;)  David 
St.  John,  (1805  ;)  John  Eells,  (1809  ;)  Gabriel  North,  (1811  ;)  Isaac 
Ogden,  (1813  ;)  Bennet  Beardslej,  (1815  ;)  William  Townsend,  (1823  ;) 
Thomas  Merwin,  (1827;)  Alan  Mead,  (1829;)  Samuel  Eells,  (1832;) 
Peter  Gardiner,  (1836  ;)  John  Townsend,  (1839  ;)  Abraham  Ogden, 
(1843;)  John  Mead,  (1844;)  David  More,  (1845;)  Gabriel  G.  Mead, 
(1848.) 
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respected  citizen  of  Walton.  It  was,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  learn,  tlie  only  adventure  in  duelling  to  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  county,  which  I  trust  will  prove  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  its  insertion.    He  says  : 

"  The  principal  hero  of  the  following  narrative  was  Benja- 
min Tanner,  teacher  of  a  district  school,  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  village  of  Walton,  about  fifty  years  since.  Tanner  is 
described  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  in  bodily  shape  exceed- 
ingly tall,  lank,  and  sharp-featured,  and  of  a  very  jealous  and 
excitable  disposition.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  peculiar 
characters  that  idle  and  designing  persons  love  to  annoy  and 
play  tricks  upon.  Being  in  the  village  one  day,  he  fell  in 
with  a  number  of  his  acquaintances,  who,  as  the  sequel  illus- 
trates, were  notorious  alike  for  their  shrewd  tricks  and  meddle- 
some dispositions.  While  in  their  company.  Tanner  expressed 
a  desire  to  join  the  masons,  which  movement  was  at  that  time 
exceedingly  popular.  The  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self were  all  freemasons,  (of  which  he  was  aware,)  and  had  a 
lodge  in  the  same  district  in  which  he  was  teaching.  This 
lodge  was  then  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  majority  of  its 
members  being  amongst  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that 
vicinity. 

"  The  idea  flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  party  that  they 
might  enjoy  some  fun  at  the  schoolmaster's  expense;  he  was 
accordingly  informed  that  a  branch  of  the  lodge  existed  in 
the  village,  and  that  a  meeting  should  be  called  that  evening 
to  initiate  him. 

"  Frederick  Hocty,  one  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  farce, 
was  at  the  time  a  merchant  of  the  village,  and  had  a  room  in 
his  house,  in  which  himself  and  companions  frequently  met  to 
carry  on  their  frolics.  These  meetings  had  already  come  into 
notoriety,  as  the  '  Cro^'py  Lodge,''  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  members  having  shaved  the  heads  of  some  of  their  suhjects 
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very  closeljj  contrary  to  the  custom  of  other  lodges^  who  usually 
wore  it  rather  long. 

The  '  Croppy  Lodge/  together  with  our  hero^  assembled 
at  the  appointed  hour^  and  in  due  form  fastened  the  doors; 
when,  professing  the  utmost  solemnity,  as  members  of  that 
ancient  and  venerable  fraternity,  the  meeting  was  opened. 
After  the  preliminary  forms  were  over.  Tanner  was  called  for- 
ward and  several  questions  propounded  to  him,  in  relation  to 
his  obligations  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  hon- 
ored with  a  membership.  His  answers  being  satisfactory,  a 
vote  was  taken  of  the  members,  which  was  unanimous,  that 
he  be  admitted  after  passing  through  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
required  of  all  the  members  at  their  initiation,  and  which  they 
then  proceeded  to  administer. 

Poor  Tanner  was  requested  to  strip  himself  stark-naked, 
and  march  around  the  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  vocal  music  from  the  members  and  the  mystic  signs 
of  the  order.  And  lastly,  a  hot  gridiron,  which  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  purpose,  was  brought  into  the  room,  with  which 
he  was  branded.  These  ceremonies  over,  the  W.  Master  of 
the  lodge  declared  the  brother  a  free  and  accepted  mason. 

Whether  Tanner  suspected  any  imposition  at  the  time  is 
unknown,  but  it  was  said  he  never  betrayed  any  distrust  to  his 
tormentors  during  the  whole  performance,  and  that  at  its  close 
they  had  a  most  jolly  time,  drinking  each  other's  health  and 
beautifying  the  glories  of  masonry,  in  which  Tanner  took  the 
lead.    Thus  the  matter  ended  for  the  evening. 

"  A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  above  occurrence,  (during 
which  Tanner  had  discovered  the  cheat  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,)  Elnathan  Groodrich,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
party  at  the  initiation,  meeting  with  his  new  brother,  cordially 
reached  out  his  hand,  saying,  '  How  do  you  do,  hrotlicr 
Croppy  ?^  This  was  too  much  for  the  already  excited  school- 
master to  brook,  and  he  immediately  sent  a  challenge  to  Good- 
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rich,  to  meet  him  and  settle  the -affront  according  to  the  ^code 
of  honor/  which  challenge  was  accepted/^ 

The  meeting  of  the  parties,  accompanied  by  their  seconds, 
took  place  in  the  field  belonging  to  Isaac  Townsend,  about  a 
mile  above  the  village  of  Walton.  The  field  was  at  the  time 
but  partially  cleared.  It  will  now  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  as  a  spot  of  surpassing  beauty. 

"  The  pistols  were  presented  to  the  combatants,  who  ex- 
changed the  first  shots  without  effect.  At  the  second  dis- 
charge, Goodrich  threw  up  his  pistol,  gave  a  shriek  of  agony, 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  appearing  to  be  mortally 
wounded.  Tanner  immediately  left  the  field,  apparently  un- 
noticed, as  they  were  all  gathered  around  the  dying  man. 
Reaching  his  boarding  place*  in  great  agitation,  he  requested 
the  woman  in  much  haste  to  give  him  his  clothes,  saying, 
^  that  he  must  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  soon  as  possible, 
having  shot  Mr.  Groodrich  in  a  duel.^  He  took  his  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  crossing  the  river,  disappeared  in  the  woods,  on 
the  opposite  side ;  since  which  time  he  has  not  been  heard 
-from,  and  if  living,  still  doubtless  carries  the  impression  of 
having  shot  a  man  in  a  duel.'^ 

By  a  previous  arrangement  between  Goodrich  and  the  seconds. 
Tanner^ s  pistol  was  only  loaded  with  powder,  while  Goodrich's, 
to  render  the  deception  still  more  complete,  was  loaded  with  a 
ball,  which,  for  effect,  he  shot  in  a  tree  near  by  where  his 
opponent  was  standing.  Of  course  his  appearing  to  be  wounded 
was  only  a  pretension. 

The  field  where  the  duel  was  fought,  has  since,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  received  the  memorable  name  of 
^^Hoboken  Lot,'^  which  name  it  still  retains.  ' 

Many  of  the  pioneers  who  emigrated  to  the  western  sections 
of  Delaware  county,  came  by  the  way  of  Minisink,  which,  as 


^  He  was  boarding  at  the  house  of  the  father  of  my  informant. 
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we  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  in  the  State.  From  Minisink  the  settlements 
rapidly  spread  up  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  each  new  comer 
overreaching  the  location  of  his  neighbor.  In  1783,  Abram 
.  Eusk  came  up  the  river  with  his  goods  on  a  flat-hoat,  and 
located  a  short  distance  above  Equinock,  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  about  the  same  period  William  Parks  took  up  Equinock 
Island.  The  succeeding  year,  (1784,)  Ezekiel  Samson  came 
up  the  river  and  pitched  his  tent  a  short  distance  below  Che- 
hocton  Cove,  and  immediately  afterward  Eichard  Jones  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Chehocton  Point. 

In  1786,  Squire  Whitaker  also  came  up  the  river,  and  set- 
tled at  the  place  where  Greorge  Debar  now  lives,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  below  the  rail-road  crossing  at  Chehocton;* 
and  Richard  Jones,  Travis  and  Sands,  settled  in  the  vicinity 
the  same  year.  In  1787,  Conrad  Edict,  a  single  man,  came 
into  the  settlement  and  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  Squire 
Whitaker,  whose  daughter  he  shortly  after  married.  At  the 
wedding  the  bride  appeared  in  a  linsey-woolsey  short-gown, 
and  the  bridegroom  in  a  new  suit  of  ^How-cloth  shirt  and 
trousers.'^ 

*  Chehocton  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  the  meaning  it  conveys  is 
both  beautiful  and  appropriate.  To  give  a  just  idea  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  location,  and  of  the  advantages  thence  resulting,  it  is 
proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  place  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. It  will  be  perceived,  by  inspecting  the  map  of  the  county,  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  Delaware  rise  near  each  other,  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county,  and  run  thence  with  a  very  tortuous  course, . 
generally  south  -westerly,  until  the  West  Branch  reaches  Deposit, 
(formerly  Cook-house,)  whence  it  takes  a  south-easterly  course,  until 
near  its  affianced  bride,  at  Chehocton  Neck  ;  then  more  southerly,  the 
twain  recede  and  again  approach  to  their  wedding  union,  one  and  a 
half  miles  below,  giving  occasion  for  the  Indian  appellation  of  Che- 
hocton or  Shehawkan,  which  interpreted  in  English,  is  "  The  Wedding 
of  the  Waters." 
14* 
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Although  Mr.  Edict;  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Delaware,  was  barely,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
his  previous  history  was  woven  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  his  character  had  been  stamped  by  usefulness  to 
his  country's  cause.  He  was  born  of  Grerman  parents,  on 
German  Flats,  in  the  then  county  of  Albany,  September  15th, 
1763.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country  in  a  company  of  rangers,  and  served 
nine  months.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  militia 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  three  years,  in  which  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Ariskany, 
Stone,  Arabia,  Johnstown,  and  East  Canada  Creek,  where  the 
notorious  Colonel  Butler  was  killed,  and  in  many  other  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians  and  tories.  His  last  expedition  was 
to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  party  died  of  hunger  and  cold.  He 
afterward  removed  fron  Chehocton  and  settled  at  Deposit, 
where  he  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  his  death. 

In  1786,  Jesse  Dickinson  came  up  from  Philadelphia  to 
locate  himself  on  a  tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  of 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  and  which  tract  contains  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Cannonsville.  This  tract,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
adjoining  land,  was  thickly  covered  by  a  growth  of  stately 
pines.  And  so  captivated  was  the  owner  with  his  new  pur- 
chase, that  he  conceived  the  bold  project  of  building  a  cityy 
which,  in  his  ideal  vision,  contained  '■^  stately  edifices  and  lofty 
spires,''  and  which  was  to  immortalize  his  own  name  by  styling 
it  Dichinson  CityJ^  Having  become  enamored  with  his 
new  project,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  procure  men  and 
building  material,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion in  Durham  boats.  He  caused  a  tract  of  land  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  off  into  streets  and  lots,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  improvements  thereon.    He  erected  a 
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large  three-story  grist-mill  on  Trout  creek^*  near  wliere  it 
empties  into  the  Delaware ;  on  the  side  next  the  creek,  were 
rows  of  tackles  projecting  out  over  the  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  unloading  boats  which  should  run  between  the  two  cities, 
Philadelphia  and  Dickinson.  He  also  built  near  by,  a  building 
for  a  hotel,  in  which  was  a  large  arched  room,  styled  the  City 
Hall,''  and  in  which  public  meetings  were  actually  held  for 
many  years.  He  also  opened  an  avenue  from  Trout  creek  to 
the  river,  and  on  either  side  built  a  high  board  fence. 

Dickinson  failed  in  business,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  1795,  but  for  many  years  thereafter,  and  until  recently,  the 
place  retained  the  name  of  Dickinson'' s  City.''  John,  a 
brother  of  Jesse  Dickinson,  was  also  an  early  settler  on  a 
creek  near  by,  which,  after  him,  took  the  name  of  Johnny's 
Brooh. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  Jesse  Dickinson  run  the 
first  raft  of  lumber  that  descended  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Delaware. 

In  1796,  Wait  Cannon  removed  from  Connecticut,  and 
renewed  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  tract  formerly  owned  by 
Dickinson,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1803  or  1804,  and  after  whom  the  place  took  its  present 
name  of  Cannonsville.  The  widow  of  Wait  Cannon  afterward 
married  a  cousin  of  her  former  husband,  by  the  name  of 
Benjamin,  the  father  of  our  present  efficient  county-clerk, 
Benjamin  Cannon,  Esq. 

Before  the  erection  of  Dickinson's  mill,  the  settlers  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Minisink,  distant  nearly  one  hundred  miles, 

^  This  stream  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  large 
quantities  of  trout  were  annually  caught  in  wooden  troughs  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  placed  immediately  behind  the  sheet  of  water 
falling  over  Dickinson's  dam.  The  trout,  in  attempting  to  make  their 
way  up  the  falling  sheet  to  the  dam,  fell  through  in  great  numbers 
into  these  troughs. 
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to  get  their  grain  ground.  The  river  was  for  many  years  the 
only  highway,  and  people  and  produce  were  conveyed  up  and 
down  the  same  on     Durham  hoats,'^  or  batteaux. 

Passing  in  chronological  order,  from  year  to  year,  we  note 
that  in  1790,  Martin  Hulse  came  from  Groshen,  Orange  county, 
and  settled  at  Deposit.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  brave 
General  Herkimer,  whose  lamented  death  is  recorded  by 
Campbell,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  The 
place  upon  which  he  settled  is  at  present  occupied  by  his 
grandson.  Marshal  R.  Hulse,  Esq.,  near  Deposit  village,  which 
place  was  then  and  for  many  years  afterward,  known  as  the 
Cook  House.*    His  brother  Joseph  came  in  the  same  year, 

*  Cook  House  is  tlie  corruption  of  the  Indian  appellation  of  Coke- 
ooze^  signifying  or  imitating  the  hooting  of  owls.  Its  pronounciation 
is  like  the  English  coo-coo,  the  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  last 
syllable.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  there  were  two 
places  thus  appellated,  the  other  being  about  three  miles  below,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side,  and  which  was  distinguished  from  the  former, 
as  Cohe-ooze-Sapoze^^^  or  "Little  Owl's  Nest."  The  name  doubtless 
originated  from  the  mountain  south  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Seminary, 
which  is  wooded  with  thick  hemlock,  giving  it  a  dark  and  dismal 
appearance,  and  from  which  at  frequent  intervals,  is  emitted  the  hal- 
looings  of  the  hoot-owl.  The  place  did  not  take  the  name  Deposit 
until  1814,  when  the  village  was  laid  out  and  incorporated.  It  had 
for  many  years  been  a  point  to  which  the  neighboring  mills  drew  their 
lumber  and  deposited  it  for  rafting,  and  hence  the  latter  name. 

Simms,  in  his  History  of  Schoharie,  thus  refers  to  the  orthography 
of  the  Cook  House :  "  I  make  the  following  extract,"  says  the  author, 
"  from  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Erastus  Root,  of  the  New  York  Senate, 
in  answer  to  several  inquiries,  dated  Albany,  April  11th,  1843.  '  You 
ask  whence  originated  the  name  of  Cook  House  ?  Various  derivations 
have  been  given,  but  the  one  most  probable  is  this:  That  on  the 
large  flat  bearing  the  name — being  on  the  way  from  Cochecton,  by 
the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  to  Niagara — there  was  a  hut  erected, 
where  •  some  cooking  utensils  were  found.  It  had  probably  been 
erected  by  some  traveller  who  had  made  it  his  stopping  place,  and 
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and  took  up  the  lot  on  which  the  present  village  is  principally 
built,  but  after  examining  the  lot,  he  concluded  to  abandon 
his  contract,  and  the  same  year  returned  to  Orange  county. 

In  1813,  Henry  Drinkert  caused  the  village  to  be  surveyed, 
and  sold  lots  (as  appears  from  an  old  record  of  the  matter, 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation,)  to  the  amount  of 
$844,  and  which  lots  have  since  increased  in  value  over  five 
hundred  per  cent. ;  and  the  succeeding  year,  Silas  Crandall, 
William  Wheeler  and  William  Butler,  purchased  lot  No.  43, 
of  the  Evans  patent,  adjoining  the  above,  and. caused  it  to  be 
laid  oif  into  lots,  which  they  offered  for  sale  upon  reasonable 
terms,  to  those  disposed  to  build  upon  the  same. 

Among  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  the  early  settlers 
were  obliged  to  submit,  was  their  great  distance  from  median- 
ics  and  tradesmen,  being  compelled  to  endure  a  journey  to 
Minisink,  to  purchase  even  the  smallest  article  of  merchandise. 
The  journey  usually  employed  a  week.  The  first  merchants 
in  Deposit  were  Captain  Conrad  Edict  and  Captain  John 
Parker  •  the  next  store  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  M. 
Gregory  and  Abel  Downs,  (afterward  of  Colchester ;)  and  the 
third  was  owned  by  Silas  Crandall  and  Peter  Butts,  as  the 
firm  of  "  Crandall  &  Butts. This  latter  store  is  still  stand- 
ing; it  is  owned  and  occupied  by  M.  B.  Hulse,  Esq.,  near  the 
Deposit  bridge. 

The  first  school  established  in  Deposit  was  in  1794,  in 
which  a  few  urchins  wer^  instilled  in  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon education,  by  Hugh  Compton.  The  school-house  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  of  slabs,  in  the  most  uncouth  manner. 

who  had  cooked  his  provisions  there.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  as 
part  of  the  tradition,  that  the  hut  remained  many  years  as  a  resting- 
place  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  that  the  rude  cooking  utensils  were 
permitted  to  remain,  as  consecrated  to  the  use  of  succeeding  sojourn- 
ers.'   Gen.  Root  went  to  reside  in  Delaware  county,  in  1796." 
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diaries  Knapp,  Esq.,  an  estimable  friend  and  a  liiglily  re- 
spectable citizen  of  Deposit,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
incidents.    He  says  : — 

Tlie  following  authentic  accounts  are  extracted  from  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  will  convey  a  good  idea  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  in  the 
middle  States.  Both  these  events  transpired  in  Delaware 
county. 

On  the  day  of  the  present  hunt,  I  was  joined  by  a  very 
particular  friend  and  a  great  huntsman,  and  we  took  with  us, 
for  our  day's  sport,  nine  dogs,  and  two  men  to  assist,  leading 
the  dogs.  Five  of  these  animals  were  experienced  and  well 
broken,  but  the  other  four  were  young,  and  about,  for  the  first 
time,  to  range  the  forest  after  a  bear. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  remark,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  know  but  little  of  these  animals,  that  old  bears 
seldom  tree,  to  clear  themselves  of  dogs,  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  escape  withoxit  it;  and  when  necessity  compels 
them  to  this  course,  they  will,  on  the  approach  of  a  human 
creature,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle  which  may  oppose,  de- 
scend to  the  ground  and  take  to  flight ;  young  bears,  however, 
will  climb  trees  immediately,  and  often  sufl'er  hunters  to  ap- 
proach beneath  them  and  shoot  them.  Knowing  the  present 
animal  to  be  an  old  and  formidable  antagonist,  and  judging 
from  the  noise  of  the  dogs  that  he  was  in  a  tree,  my  compan- 
ion thought  it  most  advisable  to  destroy  him  at  once,  lest  he 
should  kill  more  of  our  dogs,  as  by  this  time  he  had  killed 
one  and  disabled  two  others ;  he  accordingly  approached  with 
much  caution,  until  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the  tree  in 
which  the  bear  had  taken  refuge,  when,  with  much  delibera- 
tion he  fired  at  his  head,  and  being  a  first-rate  shot,  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  animal  would  have  fallen  dead ;  but  to  our  great 
surprise  the  shot  did  not  take  effect,  owing  to  the  ball  having 
struck  and  glanced  from  a  small  dead  limb,  which  was  imme- 
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diately  in  front  of  the  bear's  liead^  but  completely  unnoticed 
by  my  friend.  At  the  report  of  his  rifle^  the  bear  descended 
backwards  for  about  ten  feet,  then  doubled  himself  in  the  form 
of  a  hoop  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  It  is  well  known  among  hunters,  that  should  an  old  bear 
be  surprised  on  a  tree,  he  will  never  descend  by  sliding  down, 
but,  like  this  bear,  roll  himself  up  and  fall,  sometimes  from  a 
most  astonishing  height,  even  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  in  which  case 
he  always  alights  on  his, rump,  and  when  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
will  roll  like  a  hoop  to  the  bottom.  I  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, shot  them  after  such  falls,  and  found  the  extent  of 
injury  received,  was  a  few  slight  bruises  near  the  root  of  the 
tail.  Experienced  dogs  are  well  aware  of  this  stratagem  of 
the  bear,  and  so  soon  as  he  lets  go  his  hold,  they  will  run  from 
under  the  tree  to  avoid  his  fall.  This  plan,  also,  the  bear 
adopts  to  clear  himself  of  dogs,  as  he  knows  that  should  he 
descend  the  tree  gradually,  he  must  encounter  a  host  of  ene- 
mies the  moment  he  reaches  the  ground.  In  the  present 
instance  the  dogs  knew  the  character  of  their  antagonist,  and 
run  so  far  from  under  the  tree,  that  the  bear  had  recovered 
from  his  fall  and  ran  three  hundred  yards,  ere  they  could 
overtake  him. 

The  battle  now  began  to  rage  most  furiousty,  and  we  were 
alarmed  for  the  fate  of  our  dogs,  and  endeavored  to  shoot  him, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  without  endangering  some  of 
the  dogs.  He  then  laid  on  his  back,  and  would  frequently 
drag  some  of  the  dogs  to  him,  in  order  to  squeeze  them  to 
death,  but  being  broad  across  the  chest,  failed  to  effect  his 
purpose.  This  the  old  dogs  knew  well,  and  the  moment  he 
would  seize  them,  they  v^ould  close  in  with  liis  breast  and  slip 
out  backwards  from  him. 

Our  presence  excited  the  dogs  to  fight  with  the  utmost 
ferocity  and  cxeeding  courage,  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  bear 
was  an  overmatch  for  them,  ;iud  we  were  fearful  that  he  would. 
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bite  them  in  pieces,  and  escape  at  last  without  our  being  able 
to  get  a  ball  in  him.  Amongst  our  dogs  was  a  favorite  old 
one,  we  called  "Drive/^  and  without  exception,  the  best  dog 
to  hunt,  I  ever  saw,  and  withal. the  most  courageous.  He  had 
been  our  companion  in  toil  and  pleasure  for  several  years,  and 
his  encounters  with  wild  animals  were  so  numerous,  that  often 
has  been  the  time  we  have  carried  him  from  the  field  of  battle 
helpless  and  mangled,  for  miles  to  our  houses ;  but  always,  on 
recovering,  he  was  anxious  to  engage  in  deadly  strife  with  any 
monster  of  the  forest.  This  old  dog',  in  the  present  battle, 
had  seized  the  bear  by  the  back  of  the  neck  with  so  firm  a 
hold  as  to  disable  him,  in  some  measure,  from  injuring  the 
other  dogs.    The  bear,  however,  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of 

Drive'^  in  every  possible  way,  but  to  no  efi"ect;  thinking  now 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  dispatch  him,  I  resolved  to 
try  the  virtue  of  my  hunting-knife,  and  approached  him  with 
a  view  of  stabbing  him ;  but  the  bear  immediately  broke  away 
from  the  dogs,  and  then  threw  himself  on  his  back  again,  and 
when  in  this  position  I  set  my  rifle  against  a  tree,  and  attempted 
to  make  the  fatal  stroke.  The  bear  anticipated  my  intention, 
and  met  my  blow  with  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  with  so  much  force 
as  to  knock  the  knife  from  my  hand  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  and  then  arose  and  made  a  bold  push  at  me,  but  I  showed 
him  a  light  pair  of  heels,  and  being  again  seized  by  the  dogs, 
he  was  deterred  from  any  farther  pursuit. 

We  then  thought  of  other  means,  and  commenced  cutting 
large  clubs ;  but  whilst  engaged  at  this,  the  bear,  disrelishing 
his  new  enemies,  cleared  himself  of  the  dogs,  which  were  so 
disabled  by  this  time  that  they  could  scarcely  fight  any  more, 
and  made  ofi"  at  full  speed:  I  seized  my  rifle,  and  just  as  he 
was  springing  over  an  old  hemlock  log  I  fired  at  him,  and 
being  afraid  of  shooting  the  dogs,  I  shot  too  high,  and  only 
cut  him  across  the  rump,  as  he  pitched  over  the  log.  This 
put  him  to  a  stand,  and  he  ascended  a  tree,  to  the  height  of 
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about  forty  feet/  when  I  approached  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  an  account  given  of  a  wolf,  which 
was  run  down  by  some  hunters  who  resided  in  the  village  of 
Deposit,  in  Delaware  county,  New  York.  This  animal  had 
lost  three  toes  from  one  of  his  feet,  and  on  this  account  was 
called  the  three-legged  wolf.^^  He  was  particularly  famous 
for  his  depredations  among  the  sheep,  and  had  been  frequently 
pursued,  but  from  his  great  sagacity  had  hitherto  escaped. 
No  less  than  forty-five  persons  had  originally  started  in  the 
chase  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  was  now  the  third  day, 
and  two  only  had  sufficient  perseverance  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit. 

By  this  time  it  was  fairly  light — we  were  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  the  wolf  the  night  previous,  and  we  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  three  hundred  yards  up  the  hill, 
before  we  found  his  bed.  This  he  tad  left  of  his  own  accord, 
and  walked  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  then  took  to  another  road  which  led  direct  to 
Walton,  and  continued  till  he  came  close  to  Judge  Pine^s 
farm,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  he  had  a  few  weeks 
previous  killed  so  many  sheep,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  another 
hill,  he  had  reposed  the  remainder  of  the  night.  We  soon 
aroused  him,  and  he  took  directly  up  the  hill,  which  was 
exceedingly  steep,  but  up  which  we  clambered  with  slow  pro- 
gress until  we  had  gained  the  top.  We  had  walked  fifteen 
miles,  and  as  I  was  first  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  looked 

down,  and  saw  W  about  thirty  yards  from  me.    The  wolf 

kept  his  course  on  the  brow  of  that  hill  for  three  miles,  and 
then  left  it,  and  crossed  the  road  which  leads  from  Walton  to 
Eranklin,  on  the  Susquehanna;  here  I  stopped  and  waited  for 

my  companion ;  W  was  immediately  by  my  side.  The 

wood  before  us  was  open  for  six  miles,  and  gradually  ascend= 
ing,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  our  taking  rapid  strides ; 
15 
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as  I  neared  the  top,  I  waited  for  W  to  come  up.  Now/' 

says  W  ,    if  the  wolf  keeps  this  course,  we  will  have  a 

regular  descent  of  nine  miles/' 

I  then  started  at  full  speed,  guarding  always  against  jump- 
ing into  holes,  in  which  case,  probably,  my  legs  would  have 
been  broken,  until  I  came  within  two  miles  of  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  when  I  saw  the  rascal  about  three  hundred  yards  ahead, 
and  he  saw  me  at  the  same  time.  We  now  had  it  as  hard  as 
we  could  lay  to,  and  I  saw  that  I  gained  on  him  but  slowly, 
and  being  within  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  of  me,  I 
fired  just  as  he  was  quartering  on  me,  but  he  kept  his  course, 
and  rose  a  high  mountain  before  us.  I  reloaded  and  proceeded, 
and  found  that  he  had  dropped  in  the  snow  so  often  as  to 
evince  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  nothing  but  his  very  life  stimu- 
lated him  on.  On  this  mountain  were  many  wind-falls,  and 
other  difficult  places,  almost  impassable  for  man ;  and  had  we 
been  in  pursuit  of  any  other  animal  beside  the  three-legged 
wolf,"  the  number  of  difficulties  at  this  time,  would  have  dis- 
heartened us ;  but  we  were  intent  on  victory,  and  our  infatu- 
ation blinded  our  difficulties,  and  made  us  callous  to  suffering. 

Our  antagonist  kept  his  course  on  this  hill  for  seven  miles, 
but  it  being  covered  with  underbrush  we  could  not  gain  on  him ; 
the  sun  was  gliding  behind  the  western  hills,  and  the  wolf 
having  so  much  start  of  us,  we  concluded  to  look  out  for 
quarters  for  the  night;  we  accordingly  ascended  a  high  point 
on  the  mountain,  and  in  a  valley,  two  miles  distant,  we  saw  a 
house,  whither  we  proceeded,  and  were  immediately  recognized 
by  a  young  man,  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling  :  he  inquired  of  us, 
what  brought  us  there  in  our  hunting-dress,  and  with  our 
rifles  ?  We  told  him  we  were  after  the  three-legged  wolf." 
"  Ah  !"  says  he,  I  know  him  well.  I  hope  you  will  not  leave 
him  here,  for  only  three  weeks  since,  he  killed  eleven  sheep 
in  one  night  for  us,  and  last  winter  he  killed  eighteen  others 
for  us :  has  he  not  lost  a  part  of  his  fore-foot  ?"  tVe  told  him  we 
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were  satisfied  lie  knew  him^  as  that  was  his  description,  and 
that  we  should  never  give  him  up  until  we  had  destroyed  him, 
unless  a  snow  should  fall  so  as  to  obliterate  his  track.  This 
was  fifty-two  miles  from  our  homes  in  a  direct  line,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  had  run  that  day  sixty  miles,  as  we  were  then 
near  Delhi,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county. 

We  were  treated  with  great  hospitality  by  this  family,  whose 
name  was  Wilson,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  make  us  and 
our  dogs  comfortable,  that  could  be  devised.  After  drinking 
some  tea,  and  eating  but  little,  we  found  that  sleep  was  more 
desirable  than  anything  else,  and  we  retired  to  rest.  Our 
dogs  did  not  reach  the  house  for  some  time  after  our  arrival, 
and  then  they  were  in  a  wretched  condition ;  but  the  family 
exercised  great  humanity  towards  them,  especially  the  children, 
who  had  taken  them  into  the  parlor,  and  were  rubbing  them 
with  dry  napkins.  When  we  arose,  we  found  a  repast  prepared 
for  us,  with  some  dough-nuts  to  eat  through  the  day.  This, 
generally,-  was  our  daily  food,  and  for  drink,  we  could  catch 
up  a  handful  of  snow,  not  allowing  ourselves  sufficient  time  to 
quench  our  thirst  at  a  brook. 

Before  light  we  started,  and  tracked  our  way  up  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  I  can  confidently  say,  I  never  felt  better  than  at  that 
time ;  my  spirits  were  buoyant,  and  I  trod  with  lighter  foot- 
step than  any  day  previous ;  this  was  the  fourth  day  of  our 

hunt.  I  asked  Capt.  W  how  he  felt ;  he  said,    I  feel  well ; 

victory  to-day ;  to-day  the  wolf  must  die.'^  But  we  felt  keenly 
for  our  dogs,  for  although  they  had  been  so  well  used,  yet  they 
could  not  move  a  step,  scarcely,  without  crying ;  and  thus 
they  continued  yelping  till  they  had  followed  us  some  miles. 
We  would  have  left  them  at  the  farm-house,  but  they  howled 
so  terribly,  we  were  obliged  to  let  them  follow  us. 

About  light  we  got  on  the  wolf-track  again,  and  within 
three  hundred  yards,  found  he  had  lain  down,  but  had  risen  again 
in  the  night,  voluntarily,  and  walked  not  more  than  ten  yards, 
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before  he  made  another  bed  in  the  snow.  It  was  evident  his 
time  was  drawing  to  a  close^  for  in  the  last  bed  he  had  laid 
until  we  surprised  him  in  the  morning.  His  former  plan' 
was,  after  we  had  ceased  chasing  him,  to  run  a  few  hundred 
yards,  then  lie  down  for  half  the  night,  and  rising  again,  travel 
o£f  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  into  the  neighborhood  of  his  depre- 
dations, and  then  rest  preparatory  to  the  next  night's  havoc 
among  the  sheep  ;  but  now  it  was  pretty  certain  that  we  had 
tired  him  too  much  to  waste  any  time  after  sheep,  and  that  he 
did  not  possess  power  to  travel  much  farther. 

When  we  aroused  him  this  time,  he  led  right  off  from  home, 
bat  we  cared  not  whither  he  went,  so  long  as  he  left  a  track 
for  us  to  follow  him;  but  this  mountain  was  covered  with 
underbrush,  and  he  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  every 
inch  of  ground  he  ran  over,  therefore,  we  could  not  push  him 
to  the  extent  we  desired ;  this  he  was  well  aware  of,  and  he 
would  choose  the  most  dense  and  difficult  part  df  the  wood ; 
but  he  omitted  it  now,  making  his  usual  circuits  about  the 
wind-falls,  as  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  could  not  continue 
his  course  direct.  We  followed  him  with  renewed  speed  for 
about  seven  miles,  when  he  left  the  mountain  and  directed 
his  course  across  a  valley  six  miles,  to  another  mountain. 
Through  this  valley  was  clear  open  wood,  and  we  pressed  him 
so  hard  that  he  began  to  lengthen  his  jumps,  and  made  no  more 
beds  in  the  snow,  until  he  reached  the  above  mountain,  where 
he  had  opportunities  again  to  rest,  as  the  side  on  which  he  ran 
was  so  perpendicular  that  we  made  but  slow  progress.  We 
found  that  he  would  drop  himself  to  rest  every  five  minutes, 
and  just  keeping  so  far  ahead  as  to  keep  out  of  our  sight, 
although  we  were  confident  he  saw  us  continually.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  found  he  had  made  a  start 
for  a  thicket,  on  the  same  mountain,  before  we  could  overtake 
him ;  but  the  course  he  was  going  was  a  gradual  descent  for 
about  fifteen  miles,  until  it  terminated  at  the  foot  of  another 
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mountain,  whicli  was  in  that  range,  called  Pine  Hillj  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  West  Branch  of  Delaware  River. 

I  started  off  at  full  speed  down  this  side  of  the  mountain, 
making  long  jumps;  I  never  felt  better,  and  with  ease  to  my- 
self, I  could  run  a  mile  in  five  minutes ;  my  limbs  felt  invigo- 
rated, and  my  speed  was  superior  to  any  of  the  former  days. 
I  continued  so  for  nearly  thirteen  miles,  and  then  came  within 
sight  of  the  wolf.  He  was  then  but  two  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  me,  and  he  had  yet  two  miles  farther  to  go  before 
he  could  reach  the  mountain,  and  this  through  open  wood. 
He  used  every  effort  to  quicken  his  pace,  but  in  spite  of  his 
exertions  I  gained  on  him.  I  had  run  but  a  mile  since  I  got 
sight  of  him,  and  when  I  was  within  forty  yards  of  him,  he 
looked  behind  at  me,  and  seeing  no  possible  chance  of  escaping, 
dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  stopped ;  I  ran  within 
twenty  yards,  and  shot  a  ball  immediately  through  his  body, — 
he  fell  and  rose  again, — crack  went  Captain  W.^s  rifle,  and 
down  he  dropped  dead.  In  a  moment  my  foot  was  on  his 
neck,  but  we  were  at  a  loss  to  express  our  joy.  We  were  io 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest,  and  we  knew  not  where ;  we 
charged  our  rifles,  and  gave  four  rounds  in  commemoration  of 
the  four  days'  chase.  Our  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end, 
for  we  were  determined  to  take  him  home ;  we  accordingly 
took  a  small  stick,  and  twisting  one  end,  fastened  it  to  his 
upper  jaw,  and  while  one  carried  the  rifles,  the  other  dragged 
him  on  the  snow. 

It  appeared,  on  examining  the  wolf,  that  I  had  struck  him 
on  the  flank  the  day  previous,  when  I  fired  at  him,  to  about 
the  depth  of  the  ball,  cutting  the  flesh,  but  not  so  as  to  retard 
his  progress.  We  continued  dragging  him,  and  followed  down 
a  small  branch,  which  we  were  convinced  would  lead  us  to  the 
Delaware  or  Susquehanna.  After  proceeding  about  eight  miles, 
we  came  to  a  farm-house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Sawyer ;  he  soon 
recognised  us,  and  seeing  us  dragging  a  wolf,  asked  if  we  had 
IS'^ 
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the  "three  legged  wolf?''  and  wlien  we  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  says  he,  "  I  will  hold  a  day  of  rejoicing,  for  I  have 
but  few  sheep  left  from  last  winter,  as  he  then  killed  nine,  and 
eight  of  them  were  my  best  ewes,  and  I  suppose  he  came  here 
for  more  mutton.  Tell  me,"  continued  he,  ^^what  I  can  do 
for  you,  and  it  shall  be  done.''  We  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  us  in  his  sleigh  towards  home,  or  until  we  could  find  some 
one  of  our  neighbors  who  would  take  us  the  balance  of  the  way. 
We  were  then  eighty  miles  from  the  village  of  Deposit,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  he  without  hesitation  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  persons  assembled  at  Walton,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  see  the  result  of  the  chase,  was  about  one  hundred,  as  every 
farmer  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  destruction  of 
this  wolf ;  and  making  a  calculation,  we  found  the  number  of 
persons  assembled  there  alone,  had  sheep  destroyed  by  him  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  When,  therefore,  they 
saw  our  success,  it  appeared  as  though  they  could  not  do  too 
much  for  us;  they  escorted  us  home  with  fifteen  sleighs,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  our  fame  resounded  through  the 
whole  country. 

There  were  but  few  Indians  remaining  along  the  Delaware 
as  late  as  1784,  having  principally  emigrated  to  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  still  farther  to  the  west. 

There  was  an  aged  scion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  however, 
who  remained  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Deposit, 
by  the  name  of  ^^Old  Abram."  His  hut  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  between  the  village  and  the  present  residence  of 
Benj.  Whitaker,  near  by  a  large  cold  spring,  which  raftsmen 
to  this  day  call    Old  Abram's  Spring." 

Among  those  who  remained  on  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Delaware,  were  Canope,  whose  tragical  end  I  am  about  to 
relate,  and  Huycon,  or  Ben  Shanks.  The  following  account 
of  the  transaction,  is  taken  from  the  Bepublican  Watchman, 
of  Sullivan  county. 
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Previous  to  the  war,  they  had  been  frequently  at  Minisink, 
particularly  Canope,  who  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race,  and 
had  been  highly  esteemed  by  his  white  neighbours. 

Ben  Shanks,  it  is  said,  was  the  tallest  Indian  ever  seen  on 
the  Delaware,  and  probably  from  this  circumstance  received 
his  name.  During  hostilities,  they  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  favor  of  King  Greorge,  and  had  accompanied  several  of  the 
ruthless  expeditions  of  the  tories  and  savages  against  the  whigs 
of  Warwarsing  and  Minisink. 

Huycon,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  bold,  crafty,  and 
cunning ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  had  penetrated  Warwarsing, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  prisoner  Colonel  Jansen,  a  noted 
patriot.  Shanks  was  distinguished  for  his  barbarous  murders, 
and  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  whigs,  on  account  of  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  John  Mack,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  who  were  killed  on  the  Shawangunk. 

At  the  time  the  circumstances  detailed  below  occurred,  the 
few  white  families  who  had  located  themselves  in  Cochecton 
previous  to  the  war,  had  returned,  and  again  lived  on  their 
farms.  Some  of  them  were  old  acquaintances  of  Canope  and 
Huycon.  The  Indians  stopped  on  their  way  down  to  renew 
the  friendly  relations  which  had  existed  previous  to  the  late 
troubles.  One  of  the  men  they  called  to  see  was  Joseph  Ross, 
who  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calicoon,  and  some  of  whose 
descendants  still  reside  in  Cochecton.  Ross  appears  to  have 
been  an  honest  and  humane  man,  and  now  that  hostilities  had 
ceased,  felt  no  longer  unfriendly  to  the  Indians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  cruelties  during  the  war.  He  advised  Canope  and 
Shanks  to  go  no  farther,  and  told  them  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
below,  as  there  were  some  desperate  characters  there — Tom 
Quick  among  the  number, — who  would  rejoice  in  an  opportu- 
nity to  kill  them :  Mr.  Josiah  Parks  gave  them  the  same 
advice. 

The  two  chiefs  were  experienced  and  brave  warriors,  how- 
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ever,  and  knew  not  wliat  fear  was.  They  liad  lurked  about 
the  houses  of  the  whigs  when  war  existed,  and  they  imagined 
it  would  now  be  cowardly  to  turn  back  through  fear.  Saying 
that  it  was  peace  time/'  and  that  they  did  not  think  the 
whites  would  hurt  them,  they  went  to  the  ponds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Handsome  Eddy,  where  they  fished  and  hunted,  but  care- 
fully avoided  the  settlers  and  others.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  they  were  discovered  by  a  man  named  Ben  or  Ben- 
jamin Haines,  who  lived  at  the  Eddy.  He  professed  to  be 
friendly,  and  told  them  if  they  would  go  with  him  to  the  river 
they  might  make  his  house  their  home.  They  declined  at  first, 
but  he  promised  to  protect  them,  and  finally  they  were  induced 
to  accompany  him. 

This  Haines,  as  the  result  will  prove,  was  a  dastardly  wretch. 
He  was  as  barbarous  as  a  savage,  but  did  not  possess  a  single 
trait  which  partially  redeems  the  Indian  character.  The 
murders  of  Quick  may  shock  us ;  but  the  mean  treachery  of 
Haines  can  elicit  no  other  feeling  than  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  his  house,  Haines  pretended  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Minisink  after  rum  and  ammu- 
nition. The  real  object  of  his  journey  was  to  see  Tom,  and 
induce  him  to  go  to  the  Eddy  and  murder  his  guests.  It  is 
said,  that  he  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  furs  which  the 
Indians  had  brought  with  them,  and  which  were  of  consider- 
able value.  He  found  the  old  Indian-slayer,  who  was  yet  wild 
with  rage,  on  account  of  having  been  robbed  of  his  skins,  at 
the  cabin  on  the  Lackawaxen.  Tom  readily  listened  to  Haines, 
and  agreed  to  kill  the  savages,  provided  he  could  get  any  one 
to  help  him,  for  he  thought  it  not  advisable  to  cope  with  Huy- 
con  and  Canope  alone,  as  it  was  well  known  they  were  each 
nearly  equal  to  him  in  cunning  and  bravery. 

Among  Tom's  friends  was  a  man  named  Cobe  Chambers, 
or  Shimer,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Shawangunk,  and  who 
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was  an  acquaintance  of  the  two  young  ladies  wlio  had  been  so 
barbarously  slain  by  Shanks  and  his  party.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  he  was  a  lover  of  one  of  them,  or  a  near  relative,  as 
he  readily  agreed  to  assist  Tom  in  killing  the  guests  of  Haines, 
although,  as  the  event  proved,  he  was  unused  to  scenes  of 
blood.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  should  he,  who  had  never 
before  engaged  in  any  affair  in  which  the  life  of  an  Indian  was 
involved,  now,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  engage  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  two  of  the  hated  race,  and  one  of  whom  was 
regarded  with  so  much  abhorrence,  because  he  had  shed  the 
blood  of  two  innocent  and  inoffensive  girls  ? 

After  conferring  with  Tom,  Haines  returned  home,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Indian-slayer  should  follow  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  bring  Shimer  with  him.  Haines  found  Canope  and 
his  companion  still  at  his  cabin  when  he  returned.  Quick  and 
Shimer  reached  the  Eddy  a  day  or  two  after  Haines  got  there. 
They  found  the  latter  and  the  Indians  in  the  cabin  waiting  for 
their  morning  meal  to  be  cooked  by  the  "  woman  of  the  house.'' 
Ben  professed  to  be  surprised  at  their  coming,  and  greeted  Tom 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  but  gave  him  a  fictitious  name,  so  that 
the  Indians,  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  would  not  know 
who  he  was.  After  inquiring  where  they  were  going,  &c.,  he 
invited  them  to  eat  breakfast  with  him,  which  after  a  little 
urging,  they  agreed  to  do. 

While  Ben's  wife  was  "  putting  the  dishes  on  the  table,"  he 
filled  a  bowl  with  water,  and  taking  it  out  of  doors,  put  it  on 
a  stump  a  rod  or  two  from  the  house.  He  then  returned 
and  told  the  Indians  to  wash  themselves.  They  went  out  of 
doors  for  that  purpose,  and  Haines  had  a  brief  opportunity  to 
confer  with  Tom  and  Shimer.  He  told  them  that  he  would 
get  the  savages  to  go  with  him  to  the  "  fishing-rocks,"  to  catch 
fish,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  shoot  them  from  that  place 
would  be  good,  as  there  was  a  convenient  clump  of  bushes 
close  by,  from  which  to  fire.    Tom  expressed  his  satisfaction 
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with  what  Haines  had  said— the  Indians  came  back  into  the 
house,  and  all  sat  down  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  Tom  and 
Haines  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  all  the  time,  as  if  nothing 
more  than  usual  was  on  their  minds,  while  Cobe  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  disconcerted. 

After  breakfast,  the  new  comers  apparently  renewed  their 
journey  up  the  river.  They  were  soon  in  ambush,  however, 
near  the  place  where  Ben  said  he  would  entice  his  proteges. 
It  was  not  long  after,  that  Huycon,  Canope,  and  Haines,  and 
a  little  son  of  the  latter,  came  to  the  rocks,''  and  began  to 
fish.  Before  Tom  and  his  companion  fired,  it  occurred  to 
Haines  that  his  son  might  be  injured  in  the  affray,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  go  home.  Something  in  the  manner  of  Haines 
caused  the  Indians  to  suspect  his  fidelity;  but  he  quickly 
quieted  their  suspicions,  and  they  then  continued  to  fish  as 
before.  Canope,  having  broken  his  hook,  and  none  of  the  party 
being  in  possession  of  one  to  give  him,  laid  down  on  the  rocks 
near  Shanks,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand  and  elbow. 
This  was  considered  a  favorable  opportunity  by  Tom  and 
Shimer,  and  they  "  took  aim.''  Cobe,  who  was  not  used  to 
such  business,  was  greatly  excited,  and  Tom  declared  after- 
wards, that  his  (Cobe's)  hand  trembled  so,  that  he  heard  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  rattle  against  the  log  on  which  it  rested. 

They  fired  :  Tom's  ball  passed  through  the  hand  and  lower 
part  of  the  head  of  Canope,  wounding  him  dangerously.  Shi- 
mer, as  might  have  been  safely  predicted,  did  not  hit  Shanks. 
The  wounded  man  ran  to  Haines  and  claimed  the  protection 
which  had  been  promised  ]  but  instead  of  granting  it,  the  wretch 
seized  a  pine-knot,  shouting,  Tink  !  tink  !  how  you  used  to 
kill  the  white  folks.  'Pent !  'pent !  I'll  send  your  soul  to  hell 
in  a  moment !"  and  then  dispatched  him  by  beating  him  on 
the  brain. 

Even  Tom,  familiar  as  he  was  with  scenes  of  blood,  was 
shocked  at  the  perfidy  of  Haines.    He  came  up  as  the  latter 
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was  dealing  out  his  blows,  and  exclaimed,  D — n  a  man  who 
will  promise  an  Indian  protection,  and  then  knock  him  on  the 
head !" 

Shanks,  when  he  heard  the  report  of  the  guns,  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  pretended  to  be  wounded  and  drowning,  until, 
the  current  had  carried  him  down  stream  a  short  distance,  to 
a  place  where  the  bank  was  covered  with  bushes.  Here  he 
scrambled  on  the  shore,  and  ran  off  limping,  hallooing,  and 
groaning  as  if  in  great  agony.  The  ruse  did  not  deceive  Tom, 
however ;  who,  finding  that  Shanks  was  travelling  pretty  fast 
for  a  man  who  was  apparently  so  badly  wounded,  started  in 
pursuit,  loading  his  rifle  as  he  went,  and  soon  got  sufficiently 
near  to  fire.  At  the  moment  he  snapped  his  gun.  Shanks 
looked  back,  and  as  Tom  shot,  fell.  The  Indian  afterwards 
said  that  he  dodged  at  the  flash  of  his  gun.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Tom  did  not  hit  him.  A  ball-hole  was  afterwards  found 
through  his  blanket,  but  whether  made  by  Cobe  or  Tom  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

After  the  last  discharge  of  the  gun,  Huycon  took  to  his  heels 
in  earnest ;  and  Tom  found  that  Jits  shanks  were  neither  active 
nor  long  enough  to  overtake  him.  He  returned  to  the  "  rocks," 
saying,    if  ever  legs  did  service,  it  was  them." 

Two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  Indian  chiefs  passed 
through  Cochecton,  when  Shanks  returned  alone,  damning 
the  Yankees  for  killing  Canope,"  and  swearing  that  they  should 
suffer  for  what  they  had  done.  He  was  first  seen  at  a  house  a 
short  distance  from  Cochecton  bridge,  where  he  stopped  to  rest 
and  get  something  to  eat.  While  he  was  there,  Mrs.  Drake, 
whose  father-in-law  and  first  and  second  husbands  were  killed 
by  savages  and  tories,  came  into  the  house.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  seeing  the  savage  she  fainted,  so  great  was  her 
dread  of  those  who  had  slain  so  many  of  her  near  and  dear 
friends.  He  was  next  seen  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ross,  who  invited 
him  to  tarry  a  while  at  his  house  ;  but  he  refused  to  come  near 
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Ross  at  first,  the  bad  faith  of  Haines  having  caused  him  to 
suspect  every  pale-face.  He  finally  consented,  however,  to  stay 
with  Mr.  Ross  a  short  time.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Mr. 
R.  and  his  neighbors. 

While  here,  his  conduct  afforded  much  amusement  to  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  hands,'' 
were  hoeing  corn,  and  every  time  they  went  to  their  work, 
Shanks  accompanied  them.  As  soon  as  he  got  to  the  field  he 
selected  the  highest  ground  in  it,  and  after  glancing  rapidly 
and  suspiciously  over  the  surrounding  country,  he  seated  him- 
self a  la  Tiirque,  among  the  waving  and  rustling  corn,  where 
he  remained  out  of  sight  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  He  would 
then  get  upon  the  tip  of  his  toes,  stretch  his  neck''  upwards 
as  far  as  possible,  look  around,  as  if  expecting  to  see  Tom,  and 
then  squat  upon  his  haunches  again.  As  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  field  he  acted  in  this  way.  The  boys  could  compare 
him  to  nothing  but  a  rather  vigilant  and  somewhat  alarmed 
turkeycock.  After  remaining  a  day  or  two,  he  continued  his 
journey  homeward,  to  relate  another  great  wrong  committed  by 
the  white  man.  He  left  Ross,  breathing  threats  of  vengeance, 
and  was  ferried  across  the  Delaware,  at  Equinunk,  by  Mr. 
Parks,  who  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  death  of  Canope  was  regretted  by  most  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlers, for  many  reasons.  His  murder  was  brought  about  by  the 
blackest  treachery,  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace, 
the  strict  observance  of  which  was  necessary  to  their  safety. 
Nothing  could  justify  the  murder.  It  was  known  that  others 
beside  Tom  were  engaged  in  the  transaction,  and  there  was  good 
ground  for  fear  that  the  Indians  would  avenge  his  death,  and 
in  doing  so,  not  discriminate  between  the  bloody  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage,  and  those  who  would  have  sheltered  him  from 
harm. 

The  Indians  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  government 
against  Shinier,  Haines,  and  Quick ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
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that  the  offenders  were  apprehended,  or  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  them.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  the 
savages  did  what  was  quite  natural  on  their  part :  they  fell 
upon  a  couple  of  white  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt,  and 
murdered  them.  A  gentleman  named  Skinner,  whose  ancestors 
settled  at  Cushetunk  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose 
possessions  were  extensive  during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Cochecton,  styles  the  murdered  men  Uncle  Ross 
and  Cousin  Cyrus.''  By  this  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  vengeance  of  the  Indians  fell  upon  men  who  had  never 
treated  the  natives  unkindly. 

After  this  event,  the  fears  of  the  pioneers  gradually  wore 
away ;  and  finally  they  continued  to  fish,  and  hunt,  and  culti- 
vate their  lands  without  apprehension. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

Adventures  and  final  settlement  of  Timothy  Beach  in  Sidney — Remi- 
niscences of  John  Wickham,  an  early  settler  of  Harpersfield — Names 
of  early  settlers — Privations  to  which  they  were  subjected — Adven- 
ture of  James  Gordon  with  a  bear,  while  crossing  the  Charlotte 
River — First  Church  in  Harpersfield — Manner  of  its  erection — 
Church-raising — Whipping-posts  and  stocks  erected  in  Harpersfield 
— Other  whipping-posts  in  the  county — How  Harper  caught  his 
wife — Persons  punished  by  this  ordeal — First  settled  minister  in 
Harpersfield — Maple-sugar-making — Scotchman's  idea  of  making 
maple-sugar — Information  derived  from  Stephen  Halt  of  Stamford 
— Settlements  made  in  1789 — Information  derived  from  David 
Squires — Discovery  of  and  first  settlement  in  Roxbury — Interesting 
information  in  relation  to— Anecdotes — Information  derived  prin- 
cipally from  Cyrus  Burr — Early  settlements  in  Middletown  and 
Andes — Hall's  adventure  with  Mr.  Earl — His  discovery  that  he  had 
neighbors — Catamount-killing  in  Andes. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  to  this  county  after  the  close  and 
succcessful  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  was 
•  Timothy  Beach  and  family,  of  whose  toil  and  suffering,  Priest, 
in  his  narrative,  gives  a  life-like  picture  from  the  heroes  own 
lips.  Speaking  of  their  removal,  he  says,  Mr.  Beach  partook 
of  the  general  impulse  which  at  that  period  pervaded  the  sev- 
eral New  England  States,  sold  his  farm  which  he  had  acquired 
after  abandoning  a  sea-faring  life,  and  prepared  to  remove  to 
the  wild  banks  of  the  Susquehanna — the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Delawares.  But  before  he  actually  removed  his  family,  he 
took  the  precaution  to  go  and  explore  the  lands  of  that  river. 
On  this  journey,  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  accom- 
panied him. 

After  crossing  the  broken  and  wild  region  of  country  lying 
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between  the  North  River  and  the  sea,  they  came  to  a  place  on 
the  Hudson  called  Catskill,  where  a  few  families  had  already 
settled.  At  this  place  he  entered  the  woods,  with  a  view  of 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  to  a  place  then  known  hy  the  appel- 
lation of  Wattles'  Ferry,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles.  It  was,  however,  considered  dangerous  to  penetrate 
that  distance  without  a  guide,  as  there  was  scarce  a  trace  of 
human  industry  to  mark  the  way  through  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  half-breed  Indian, 
who  knew  the  way,  and  was  willing  to  become  his  conductor, 
appearing  to  be  a  fleet,  shrewd,  and  intelligent  native. 

The  land  which  he  wished  to  examine  in  particular, 
belonged  to  Colonel  Harper,  who  had,  it  is  well  known, 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  border  warfare  of  Tryon  County, 
and  was  situated  somewhere  near  what  is  still  call  Oquago,  an 
ancient  Indian  town.  To  this  place  the  guide  was  to  accom- 
pany him  for  a  stipulated  price. 

They  left  Catskill  and  pursued  their  way  on  horseback 
amid  the  woods  as  far  as  Cairo,  where  were  also  a  few  families 
scattered  along  beneath  the  mountains,  who  had  returned 
after,  or  been  suffered  to  remain  during  the  war,  as  all  that 
region  had  been  traversed  by  the  depredating  Indians  and  tories. 
From  this  place  they  pursued  the  Pataica  trail,  which  lay 
through  a  wilderness  of  the  most  hideous  description,  but  which 
is  now  thickly  settled  with  enterprising  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
merchants. 

The  first  day  after  leaving  Catskill  they  advanced  to  some- 
where near  the  present  flourishing  village  of  Osbornville,  and, 
as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  having  gathered  grass  for 
their  horses  on  the  margin  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Schoharie 
creek.  Along  this  stream,  from  thence  even  down  to  a  place 
called  Break-a-bin,  extended  a  gloomy  gulf,  then  the  haunt  of 
wolves,  bears,  and  panthers,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  deer 
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and  some  elk.  Beneath  a  huge  clump  of  hemlocks  near  the 
creek  they  scraped  away  the  bush,  built  a  fire,  refreshed  them- 
selves from  the  contents  of  their  provision-sacks,  and  drank 
from  a  small,  green  glass  bottle  filled  with  West  India  Jamaica, 
a  necessary  help-meet  in  those  early  times.  They  now  addressed 
themselves  to  sleep  beneath  Heaven's  canopy,  so  much  of  it 
as  could  be  seen  bending  over  the  narrow  opening  between  the 
hills  which  embrace  the  head-waters  of  that  stream.  It  was 
near  midnight,  and  the  fire  had  gone  out,  excepting  a  few  coals 
amid  the  ashes;  when  the  shrill,  but  loud  and  terrifying  scream 
of  some  animal,  awoke  the  slumberers  from  their  dreams. 
They  listened,  when  again  the  sound  struck  the  ear,  though 
from  another  quarter,  and  somewhat  nearer.  The  guide  being 
an  Indian,  instantly  knew  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was,  and 
whispered,  a  painter,  a  painter/' mesLning  sl  panther.  With 
its  ferocious  disposition,  and  the  best  manner  of  encountering 
the  animal,  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  therefore,  seizing  his 
rifle,  examined  the  loading,  and  bid  his  companions  be  silent, 
but  to  cover  the  fire.  During  this  time,  the  screams  of  the 
creature  continued  at  short  intervals,  but  still  nearer.  He 
said  it  was  calling  its  mate  on  account  of  the  scented  game — 
themselves  and  horses — with  the  view  of  an  attack  by  a  leap 
from  the  projecting  limb  of  some  tree,  or  some  favorable 
position  from  the  ground.  The  agility  of  this  animal  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  that  is  known,  being  able  to  spring, 
when  hard  pushed,  or  frightened,  nearly  forty  feet  on  a  level. 
Its  strength  is  amazing,  as  well  as  its  ferocity  and  untameable- 
ness  of  disposition. 

The  Indian  had  directed  Beach  to  have  his  rifle  in  order,  as 
he  might  have  use  for  it,  although  not  much  acquainted  with 
its  powers  as  a  hunter.  This  being  done,  they  listened  in 
almost  breathless  silence  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  more 
yells,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  as  no  sound  of  the 
animal  could  be  heard.  As  to  this  the  Indian  said  in  a  whisper. 
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SO  mucli  the  greater  was  their  danger,  as  the  animal  was  creep- 
ing towards  them  on  its  belly  for  a  leap,  unless  it  had  entirely- 
gone  off.  They  waited,  however,  but  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  there  came  suddenly  on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the 
continued  hleat  of  a  deer,  together  with  the  suppressed  yells 
of  some  animal  which  had  the  mastery  of  it,  and  was  rending 
it  to  pieces.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  Indian,  who  instantly 
bent  low  down,  and  glided  off  in  that  direction,  as  silently  as 
a  spectre  of  darkness  ]  while  Beach,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
as  near  as  he  could,  followed  after,  but  rather  shyly,  as  he  felt 
very  reluctant  about  approaching  too  near  the  scene  of  action. 

But  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  while  the  feeble  cry  of  the 
deer,  still  struggling  with  his  enemy,  was  heard,  when  the  flash 
and  quick  report  of  a  gun  gave  notice  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived.  There  was  a  rustling  amid  the  leaves  and  dry  brush, 
and  the  Indian  stirred  not  till  all  was  still,  when  he  gave  a 
yell  such  as  the  Indians  give  when  a  battle  is  won,  and  at  the 
same  time  returned  to  the  fire  and  reloaded. 

They  now  gathered  from  the  shaggy  trunk  of  a  yellow  birch, 
which  was  growing  near,  an  armful  of  its  dry  and  pendant  bark, 
of  which  they  made  several  torches,  and  lighting  one,  ventured 
boldly  to  the  spot,  being  assured  by  the  Indian  that  all  danger 
was  over,  and  adding  that  he  had  put  a  bullet  between  the 
eyes  of  the  creature.  But  this  proved  not  exactly  correct,  as, 
on  coming  to  the  place,  there  lay^^tretched  beside  the  deer, 
which  was  still  bleating  faintly,  2k  panther  of  the  largest  de- 
scription, having  a  shot  exactly  opposite  the  heart,  which  was 
found,  on  examination,  to  have  pierced  the  lungs.  The  deer 
they  now  put  out  of  its  pain,  by  dispatching  it  in  as  quick  a 
manner  as  possible ;  they  then  dragged  the  animal  to  the  fire, 
but  delayed  skinning  him  till  morning.  Being  so  thoroughly 
roused  by  the  incident  just  related,  they  felt  no  inclination  to 
sleep,  and  so  kept  up  a  huge  fire  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  kept  their  courage  strong  by  frequent  draughts  from 
16* 
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the  green  bottle  of  Jamaica.  In  tlie  morning  tliey  skinned  tlie 
panther,  which  measured  eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to 
the  end  of  his  tail,  and  carried  the  skin  with  them  as  a  trophy 
of  the  adventure ;  but  the  deer  they  left  as  it  was,  except  they 
cut  a  steak  from  its  haunches,  which  they  easily  cooked  over 
the  coals  for  their  breakfast. 

But  after  the  panther  was  killed,  the  remainder  of  the  night 
was  far  from  being  silent,  for  the  wolves  had  scented  the  blood 
of  the  conflict,  and  ran  howling  about  till  near  daylight,  and 
also  the  screams  of  another  panther  were  heard,  but  at  a  greater 
distance.  These  voices  were  but  sport  for  the  Indian,  which 
he  often  imitated  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  effectually  pre- 
vented their  too  near  approach  by  the  brightness  of  the  fire, 
and  the  frequent  shots  of  their  guns. 

Thus  passed  the  first  night  of  their  journey  in  the  woods. 
No  other  incident  worthy  of  record  occurred  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  wilderness  trip,  although  out  several  nights,  except 
the  sight  of  plenty  of  deer,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 
When  they  were  first  awakened  by  the  screams  of  the  animal, 
they  could  easily  have  frightened  it  away,  by  firing  their  guns 
and  rousing  the  fire,  but  the  Indian  wished  an  encounter,  as 
he  had  no  fears  about  its  issue. 

They  at  length  came  out  at  the  desired  place  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, where  the  river  is  now  crossed  by  the  Unadilla  bridge, 
which  place  was  for  a  long  time  before  and  after,  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Wattles'  Ferry,  from  Sluman  Wattles,  an 
early  settler,  who  kept  a  skiff  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  wished  to  cross  or  recross  the  Susquehanna. 

From  Wattles'  ferry  they  pursued  their  way  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna, toward  the  land  of  Harper;  at  sunset  they  encamped 
for  the  night  on  an  eminence  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  Bainbridge.  While  preparing  a  place  to  sleep  among 
the  leaves  and  brush,  they  heard  below  a  splash  in  the  water, 
which  very  much  frightened  them,  not  knowing  from  what 
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cause  it  might  proceed.  But  presently  a  small  batteau  made 
its  appearance,  owned  and  manned  by  a  man  named  Herrick, 
who  had  been  down  the  river  on  an  exploring  tour.  Here 
they  all  encamped  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  an  ex- 
change was  made  of  one  of  Mr.  Beach's  horses  for  Herrick's 
boat  and  provisions,  Herrick  paying  the  difference.  In  this 
boat,  himself  and  son  glided  swiftly  down  the  stream,  while 
the  guide,  mounted  upon  the  remaining  horse,  kept  pace  along 
the  shore. 

The  second  day  after  their  encampment  at  Bainbridge,  the 
guide  proved  treacherous,  not  meeting  him  according  to  agree- 
ment. This  circumstance,  and  a  singular  dream  in  which  his 
father  appeared  to  him  two  nights  in  succession,  saying  to  him 
in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner,  "  Timothy,  go  back,  go 
hack!"  induced  him  to  give  over  the  project  of  settling  at 
Oquago,  and  locate  farther  up  the  river.  He  accordingly 
commenced  setting  his  skiff  up  the  river  with  a  pole,  on  his 
return  towards  the  ferry.  The  second  day  had  nearly  worn 
away  in  toiling  up  the  rapid  stream,  when  all  at  once  the  guide 
presented  himself  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  uttered  a 
loud  and  horrid  yell,  which  reverberated  up  and  down  the  shores 
of  the  river  with  the  most  dismal  echoes;  but  no  Indians 
appeared  with  him.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  ascertain  if 
he  had  seen  any  during  his  absence,  but  to  all  of  their  inquiries 
the  wily  Indian  gave  surly  and  evasive  answers.  The  truth 
now  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Beach,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
meditated, which  was  confirmed  by  questioning  his  son,  of 
whom  the  Indian  had  learned  that  his  father  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  his  possession. 

The  Indian,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Beach,  now  hitched  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  came  to  assist  in  pulling  the  batteau  up  a 
steep  rift,  and  when  in  the  most  rapid  part,  while  struggling 
hard  against  the  current,  the  Indian  gave  a  loud  whoop,  which 
Beach  knew  to  be  a  signal  of  some  kind,  according  to  the  cus- 
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torn  of  the  Indians.  In  a  minute  or  two,  no  less  than  six 
Indians  rushed  from  the  woods  with  drawn  knives,  and  leap- 
ing into  the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  waist  deep,  nor 
that  in  many  places,  came  wading  toward  the  boat. 

At  this  occurrence,  the  guide  pretended  to  be  much  fright- 
ened, and  urged  Beach  to  take  up  his  gun  and  fire  among 
them,  well  knowing  that  one  shot  would  not  kill  them  all,  and 
that  the  survivors  would  make  short  work  of  him,  when  the 
money  would  sooner  or  later  be  obtained  by  himself,  as  he  had 
not  acquainted  the  Indians  with  this  part  of  the  booty.  But 
there  was  his  horse,  his  gun,  ammunition,  his  clothes,  and  a 
keg  of  rum  they  had  purchased  of  Herrick  with  the  boat. 
These  were  inducements  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  persuade 
the  Indians  to  commit  the  robbery,  and,  if  necessary,  a  murder, 
while  the  guide  had  his  eye  upon  the  money  alone.  But 
Beach  perceiving  all  this  at  a  glance,  instead  of  firing  at  them, 
met  them  at  the  side  of  the  boat  with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his 
hand,  saying  in  the  most  conciliating  manner  he  could  assume, 

The  war  is  now  over — we  will  all  be  brothers — we  will  not 
fight,  but  be  friends.'^  "  So  we  will,'^  shouted  one  of  tlieir 
number,  while  the  others  appeared  bent  on  mischief.  He  now 
instantly  proposed  that  they  should  help  push  the  boat  up  the 
swift  current,  without  getting  into  it,  then  he  would  go  on 
shore  with  them  and  have  a  good  frolic  all  night.  He,  how- 
ever, was  inwardly  much  terrified,  not  knowing  how  to  escape. 
He  tied  the  batteau  to  a  convenient  spot,  filled  a  tin  tea-kettle 
with  rum  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  Indians  to  carry,  who 
marched  off  toward  the  spot  selected  for  an  encampment,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  guide  and  all,  the  boy  ex- 
cepted, who  curled  down  in  the  boat  and  kept  himself  still, 
and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

The  guide  now,  no  doubt,  considered  his  prize  perfectly  safe, 
as  during  the  night  his  purpose  could  easily  be  efi"ected,  either 
by  himself  or  some  of  the  others.    They  now  sat  down  in  a 
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ring  on  the  ground,  while  the  tin  tea-kettle  went  rapidly  round, 
as  they  each  took  deep  and  long  draughts  of  the  rum ;  the 
effects  of  which  soon  began  to  show  itself  by  their  yelling  and 
leaping.  At  this  moment,  when  they  appeared  to  be  wholly 
occupied  with  themselves  and  their  freaks,  he  stepped  to  the 
boat  as  if  to  fasten  it  better,  when  he  gave  it  a  violent  push 
out  into  the  river,  and  leaping  into  it  as  he  did  so,  shot  over 
to  the  other  side. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  as  the  whole  transaction  had  taken 
place  between  sunset  and  twilight,  and  during  the  whole  time 
a  dense  black  cloud  had  been  coming  up  from  the  south,  which, 
just  at  the  moment  of  his  leaping  into  the  boat,  burst  forth  in 
a  tremendous  thunder  shower,  producing  almost  instantly,  a 
total  darkness.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  the  only  opportunity  in 
which  he  could  have  made  his  escape,  for  in  the  uproar  of 
their  drunkenness  and  the  thunder  of  the  coming  storm,  they 
did  not  perceive  his  intention  soon  enough  to  prevent  him, 
as  they  had  no  guns,  or  at  least  none  had  been  brought  to  view 
as  yet. 

The  storm  increased,  the  lightnings  flashed  around,  the 
thunder  rattled  terribly  among  the  mountains — the  darkness 
was  almost  palpable,  while  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents — 
all  of  which  aided  him  exceedingly  in  his  flight.  They,  how- 
ever, soon  perceived  that  he  had  escaped,  and  as  soon  attempted 
to  follow ;  this  they  did  a  mile  or  two  along  the  shore,  which 
he  knew  by  their  yells,  heard  between  the  claps  of  thunder, 
but  which  soon  died  away,  overcome  by  rain  and  rum.  All 
night  he  continued  to  push  his  boat  up  the  river,  and  at  day- 
light found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  Carres  creek, ^  in  the 
present  town  of  Sidney.  From  this  place  he  travelled  through 
the  wet  and  dripping  woods  to  the  place  where  Unadilla 

*  So  called,  from  a  tory  by  the  name  of  Carr,  who  built  the  first 
saw-mill  in  Sidney,  on  this  stream. 
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bridge  now  is,  where  at  first  a  Mr.  Wattles  had  made  a  settle- 
ment. Of  this  man  he  obtained  help  to  get  his  boat  up  to 
that  place,  as  the  river  during  the  heavy  rain,  had  become 
so  deep  that  the  strength  of  one  man  could  not  push  it  up  the 
stream. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  the  Indian,  who 
had  given  so  much  trouble,  was  taken  up  in  the  woods  in  pos- 
session of  the  horse,  by  two  men,  Richard  and  Daniel  Ogden, 
who  had  been  out  on  a  tour  of  hunting  and  exploration. 
These  men  knew  the  horse,  having  seen  it  when  Beach  was  at 
the  ferry  a  few  days  before,  and  compelled  the  fellow  to  come 
in  with  them  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  But,  Indian- 
like, he  answered  nothing  to  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  here  the  matter  ended,  as  no  further  measures  were  taken 
against  him.  At  this  place  Mr.  Beach  determined  to  locate 
himself,  and  accordingly  selected  a  farm  in  an  entire  wild 
state,  which  place  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ketchum  farm, 
in  Sidney,  Delaware  county.  New  York.  He  then  returned 
through  the  same  woods,  carrying  his  boy  behind  him  on  the 
horse,  till  he  arrived  at  "Western,  his  place  of  residence,  in  old 
Connecticut,  but  then  known  by  the  appellation  of  Down 
Country,  by  all  such  as  had  removed  from  that  place  to  the 
westward. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1784,  Mr.  Beach  and  his  family 
commenced  their  journey  to  their  new  home.  In  order  to 
transport  their  goods,  they  were  obliged  to  follow  a  different 
route  from  that  taken  by  himself  while  exploring  the  wilder- 
ness. They  passed  through  Albany,  then  up  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake ;  this 
was  the  end  of  the  road,  and  they  were  compelled  to  dismiss 
their  teams,  and  embark  with  their  effects  on  a  batteau.  This 
was  the  same  route  travelled  by  the  Northern  division  of  Sul- 
livan's army  under  Clinton  in  1777,  by.  whom,  as  before  stated, 
it  was  first  opened.    Grliding  down  the  lake,  a  distance  of  nine 
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miles^  to  its  outlet — the  head  waters  of  the  mighty  Susque- 
hanna— for  the  first  time  they  encamped  in  the  open  air,  and 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  village  of  Cooperstown  now  stands. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day  they  had  descended  the  Susque- 
hanna as  far  as  the  outlet  of  Cherry  Yalley  creek.  Here  the 
female  portion  of  the  family  first  had  a  sight  of  the  native 
Indians,  who  had  also  encamped  at  this  place,  on  their  journey 
down  the  river  to  their  ancient  hunting-grounds.  They  had 
built  a  monstrous  fire,  around  which  they  were  merrily  prepar- 
ing their  supper  from  a  buck,  which  had  been  shot  during  the 
afternoon,  every  now  and  then  uttering  a  horrid  yell  of  joy, 
which  reverberated  fearfully  among  the  hills. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  lake,  they  arrived 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  very  much  wearied.  Here  they 
discovered  the  remnants  of  a  few  log-houses  crumbled  to  ruins, 
said  to  have  been  the  habitations  of  a  few  Scotch  settlers,  who 
had  penetrated  the  wilderness  before  the  Revolution,  (see  a 
previous  chapter,)  at  the  outbreak  of  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  safety  to  Cherry  Valley,  and  commit  their 
homes  to  the  mercy  of  the  ruthless  savage.  One  of  these 
Scotch  settlers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  had  returned  the 
same  year  that  Mr.  Beach  settled  in  Sidney.  They  had  but 
barely  arrived  at  their  new  home,  when  winter,  with  its  deep 
snows  and  fierce  driving  winds,  set  in.  The  miserable  hovel 
in  which  they  sheltered  themselves,  but  illy  supplied  the  place 
of  the  comfortable  home  they  had  left  in  Connecticut.  There 
were  but  five  families  in  all  that  region,  none  of  whom  had 
been  there  over  a  few  months,  and  consequently  provisions  of 
every  kind  were  very  scarce,  and  could  not  be  procured  nearer 
than  Schoharie,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

Mr.  John  Wickham,  an  early  settler  of  the  town  of  Har- 
persfield,  informed  me  that  in  1790  his  father,  in  company 
with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Butts,  came  into  Harpersfield, 
which  then  constituted  a  part  of  Montgomery  county,  and 
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purchasing  a  lot  of  land,  erected  a  log  hut  upon  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  Mr.  Wickham,  wife,  and  three  small  children, 
moved  from  Dutchess  county  with  an  ox  team,  and  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  of  one  hundred  miles,  sixty  of  which  lay 
through  a  dense  forest,  with  only  now  and  then  a  small  set- 
tlement, they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination.  Nothing 
of  interest  occurred  during  the  journey,  except  the  falling  of 
a  tree,  which  was  blown  down  by  the  wind  across  their  sled. 
No  one  was  hurt,  and  after  some  delay  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion and  repairing  the  broken  sled,  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed. There  were  but  few  families  in  Harpersfield  at  the  time 
Mr.  Wickham  settled  there — the  following  are  their  names : 
Col.  John,  Col.  William,  Col.  Alexander,  and  Joseph  Harper, 
who  had  returned  in  1785 ;  Hon.  Roswell  Hotchkiss,  who  had 
removed  from  Guilford,  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut, 
about  the  same  time ;  Josiah  Seley,  Matthew  Lindsley,  Samuel 
and  John  Knapp,  two  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  Washburn, 
Isaac  Price,  Stephen  Judd,  Samuel,*  Eliab  and  John  Wilcox, 
Richard  and  John  Bristol,  Abijah  Baird,  Byron  Mcllvain, 
David  and  John  McCullough,  Isaac  Patchin,  William  Lamb, 
Caleb  Gibbs  and  family,  and  W  illiam  McFarland. 

The  Harpers  who  owned  the  patent,  and  were  at  that  time 
the  principal  men,  were  kind  and  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  succor  the  distressed,  and  to  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  make  all  around  them  happy. 

In  1790,  there  was  no  settlement  of  any  account  nearer  than 
Schoharie,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  there  being  but  rude 
improvements  in  Harpersfield,  the  people  labored  under  all  the 
disadvantages  which  can  well  be  imagined ;  indeed  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  those  in  the  best  circumstances  to  be  driven  to 
extreme  suffering  for  want  of  some  kind  of  provision  to  sustain 

*  Alonzo  B.  Wilcox,  an  enterprising  farmer  of  Harpersfield,  is  a  son 
of  Samuel,  and  occupies  the  old  homestead. 
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life^  and  at  times  when  a  little  corn  could  be  procured^  wliich 
was  pounded  fine  in  a  mortar  and  made  into  Johnny  Cahe,^' 
it  furnisiied  a  luxurious  repast.  Scholiarie  miglit  at  that  period 
with  propriety  be  termed  a  Modern  Egypt' ^ — the  inhabitants 
raising  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  those  who  could  possibly 
raise  a  few  shillings,  would  go  there,  usually  on  foot,  to  procure 
a  little  of  the  precious  commodity. 

Some  of  the  more  wealthy  among  the  inhabitants  usually 
fatted  a  pig  for  their  year's  supply  of  meat,  and  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  mourn  in  consequence  of  a  bear  having  entered 
the  pen  in  the  night  and  deprived  them  of  meat  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Bears  were  very  plenty,  and  when  a  neighbor  shot 
or  captured  one,  a  general  distribution  of  the  meat  was  made, 
and  many  a  rich  repast  have  those  hardy  pioneers  enjoyed  at 
the  expense  of  Old  Bruin.  Wild  animals  were  numerous,  as 
late  as  1810,  and  were  frequently  driven  by  hunger  to  attack 
even  men,  and  many  incidents  might  be  related  of  encounters, 
where  it  would  be  far  more  desirable  to  be  a  looker  on  than  a 
participant.  In  the  year  1810,  as  James  Grordon  was  cross- 
ing the  Charlotte  river  on  a  log  which  had  fallen  across  the 
stream,  and  as  he  stepped  on  the  log  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
a  large  bear  came  up  on  the  other  side  and  made  towards  him. 
■  Grordon  was  an  athletic  man,  and  having  an  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
.  proposed  to  give  battle — the  two  antagonists  met  about  mid- 
way over  the  stream,  when,  with  almost  herculean  strength, 
he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  monster,  which  the  bear  warded  off  by 
knocking  the  axe  from  his  hand  with  his  paw.  A  hand-to- 
hand  contest  now  ensued,  and  they  both  went  into  the  river 
together.  Gordon  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  not  with- 
out becoming  sensible  of  the  amorous  embraces  of  bruin,  which 
cost  him  an  arm  and  hand  horribly  mangled,  crippling  him  for 
a  long  time. 

It  was  not  till  1796  or  1797  that  a  church  was  erected  in  the 
town.    It  was  built  from  contributions  made  by  the  inhabitants, 
17 
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each  oue  furnishing  material  of  some  kind,  such  as  hewn  timber, 
boards,  shingles,  &c.,  being  so  very  poor  at  the  time,  but  few 
could  furnish  any  money.  The  same  year  a  place  was  built 
called  stocks,  and  a  whipping-post  prepared  by  Isaac  Pierce,  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  on  any  who  had  been 
charged  with  crime,  and  found  guilty  of  the  same  by  a  jury. 
A  good  deal  of  curiosity  was  exhibited,  especially  among  the 
fair  sex,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ordeal,  and  after  they  were  com- 
pleted, Alexander  Harper,  who  was  fond  of  an  innocent  joke, 
invited  his  wife  to  accompany  him  and  examine  the  stocks, 
which  were  so  arranged,  that  by  placing  the  criminal's  foot  in 
and  making  it  fast,  he  could  not  escape.  He  therefore  r-equested 
his  wife  to  put  her  foot  in,  telling  her  that  That  fool  of  a  Pierce 
had  made  them,  and  theywoidd  not  hold  any  one.^'  She  put 
in  her  foot  and  he  let  down  the  block,  locked  the  same  fast,  and 
walked  off  amid  the  hearty  laugh  of  the  spectators  and  her  own 
earnest  entreaties,  but  soon  returned  and  released  her.  It  was 
however,  regarded  as  a  rich  joke  for  many  years  afterwards. 
But  one  person  was  ever  whipped  at  the  post,  and  he  soon  left 
the  county.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  three 
whipping-posts  were  erected  in  Delaware  County  at  about  the 
same  period;  the  one  already  mentioned  in  Harpersfield,  one 
on  the  place  now  owned  by  ex-sheriff  Thomas,  but  then  in  pos- 
session of  Silas  Knapp,  who  kept  a  grocery  there  for  several 
years,  and  the  other  near  Col.  Dimmick's,  in  Middletown. 

There  was  but  one  person  whipped,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  at  either  of  the  last  named  whipping-posts.  This  per- 
son was  one  Turner,  a  carpenter  by  trade.  The  charge  which 
was  brought  against  him,  and  which  he  finally  confessed,  was 
stealing  some  fifty  pounds  of  flour  belonging  to  Ezra  Hait, 
from  Esq.  Rose's  mill.  After  sentence  was  passed,  he  was 
fastened  in  the  stocks,  which  were  constructed  of  heavy  plank, 
hollowed  out  above  and  below  sufficiently  to  contain  a  man's 
legs  when  the  planks  were  shut  together,    They  were  secured 
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by  a  lock.  He  was  left  in  the  stocks  for  a  day,  furnishing  a 
good  mark  for  the  boys,  who  showered  him  with  rotten  eggs. 
The  next  day  he  was  taken  out  and  fastened  to  the  whipping- 
post, when  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  fifty  lashes,  were 
inflicted,  when  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  county,  which  he 
was  not  long  in  doing. 

At  the  raising  of  the  church,  a  great  portion  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  town  assisted.  Some  of  the  women  came  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and 
it  was  considered  extravagant  for  boys  not  more  than  15  or  16 
to  have  hats  on  their  heads,  or  shoes  on  their  feet.  This 
church  was  burned  in  1831,  up  to  which  time  it  was  not  only 
used  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  but  for  the  holding  of  town- 
meetings  and  elections. 

The  first  settled  minister  in  the  town  of  Harpersfield,  was 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Fenn,  who  died  in  1833.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  in  1790,  and  came  into  the  county  in  1793.  He 
was  ordained  in  1799,  and  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  church. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  until  1829,  a  period  of  36  years. 
He  probably  attended  and  officiated  at  more  weddings  than 
any  other  person  in  the  county,  either  before  or  since.  In 
1823,  after  he  had  preached  30  years,  he  came  into  possession 
of  a  piece  of  real  estate,  and  received  a  title  in  due  form  from 
the  trustees  of  the  church,  in  conformity  with  the  desire  of 
Colonel  John  Harper,  then  deceased. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  settlers,  during  a  portion  of  the 
first  year,  was  making  maple-sugar,  and  indeed,  I  believe  at 
the  present  time,  that  in  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  county  is 
there  so  large  a  quantity,  or  fine  a  quality  of  maple-sugar  manu- 
factured. Richard  B.  Gribbs,  Esq.,  of  Harpersfield,  the  pre- 
sent president  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society,  informed 
me  that  he  had  made  3,000  pounds  in  one  season. 

I  beMeve  in  Europe  the  sugar-maple  does  not  abound,  at 
least  in  Scotland ;  and  it  seems  strange  what  ideas  some  of  the 
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early  emigrants  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  it  existed. 
While  some  imagined  the  whole  tree  to  be  solid  sugar^  others 
had  an  idea  of  warm  sugar,  instead  of  sap  oozing  from  the  tree. 
An  anecdote  has  been  told  me  of  one  of  Scotia's  sons,  an  early 
pioneer  to  the  county,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  num- 
bered among  her  inhabitants,  which,  although  not  strictly  his- 
torical perhaps,  nevertheless  illustrates  the  idea  suggested 
above.  When  questioned  as  to  what  would  be  his  employ- 
ment in  his  new  wild  home,  he  replied :  The  making  of 
majple-sugar,  and  if  I  find  it  a  'profitable  husiness  I  intend  to 
folloio  it  the  year  round." 

The  following  reliable  information  in  relation  to  the  early 
settlements  of  Stamford,  was  furnished  me  principally  by  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Halt,  of  that  town  : — A  few  of  the  Scotch  settlers 
along  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware,  having  experienced  so 
much  vexation  from  the  Indians,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  removed  to  Albany,  Catskill,  and  other  places  on 
the  Hudson,  where  they  remained  undisturbed  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  Before  leaving,  they  buried  their  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  things  they  could  not  carry  with  them.  They 
took  pains  to  mark  the  places  of  their  hidden  treasures,  so  that 
they  might  find  them  again  should  they  ever  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  return. 

Those  who  were  tories,  or  friendly  to  the  King,  (Greo.  III.) 
and  opposed  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  removed  to  Canada. 
One  portion  of  Canada  was  quite  thickly  settled  by  the  tories, 
many  of  whose  descendants  are  still  living.  A  few  tories  re- 
mained to  harbor  the  Indians,  and  aid  them  in  killing  and 
troubling  those  in  favor  of  liberty  and  independence. 

About  1783,  the  portion  that  had  moved  eastward  began  to 
return,  some  by  way  of  Schoharie,  Patchin  Hollow,  and  the 
old  Indian  trail  through  Break-a-bin,  others  by  way  of  Cairo, 
Windham,  Schoharie  kill,  Moresville,  &c.,  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Delaware  river,  now  known  as  Stamford.    This  latter 
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route  waSj  for  a  great  part^  through  a  dark  wilderness  of  pines 
and  hemlocks^  with  nothing  for  their  guide  but  an  imperfect 
foot-path,  in  many  places  entirely  obstructed  by  trees  that  had 
been  blown  across  it.  There  were  no  bridges,  and  the  travellers 
.had  to  cross  the  streams  on  logs,  rafts,  or  canoes,  and  get  their 
things  along  as  best  they  could.  If  they  happened  to  have 
horses  with  them,  they  forded  the  streams  with  these.  One 
mode  of  moving  the  women  and  children,  was  by  making  large 
baskets  and  fastening  them  together, — placing  one  on  each 
side,  for  the  children  to  ride  in,  while  the  mother  rode  and 
guided  the  horse.  Those  who  had  more  baggage  than  they 
could  carry  on  horseback,  formed  an  ingenious  carry-all,  by 
taking  two  long  poles  and  fastening  the  smaller  ends  to  some 
old  collar,  one  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  thills,  and  letting 
the  larger  ends  drag  on  the  ground,  connecting  them  with  some 
cross-pieces,  and  with  an  upright  stake  in  each  to  fasten  a 
board  to ;  then  boards  across  these  thills  formed  what  they 
called  a  dray.  On  this  they  fastened  their  provisions  and  other 
arlicles  necessary  to  make  their  condition  comfortable  during 
their  journey,  and  maintain  them  in  their  new  homes,  until 
they  could  raise  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  1789,  a  company,  consisting  of  twenty  heads  of  families 
and  two  single  men,  principally  from  Fairfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, came  into  Delaware  to  examine  the  country  and  fix 
upon  a  favorable  situation  for  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  names  of  the  company,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  were  Josiah  Patchin,  Captain  Abraham  Gould,  Colonel 
John  Hubble,  Aaron  Rollins,  Isaac  Hubble,  Talcott  Grould, 
Isaac  Gould,  George  Squires,  Walter  and  Seth  Lyon,  John 
Polly,  Stephen  Adams,  Peter  and  Eben  Jennings,  Joseph 
Hill,  and  one  by  the  name  of  Gibson.  The  two  single  persons 
were  David  Gould  and  David  Squires.*    The  journey  at  that 

David  Squires,  my  informant,  lives  in  Stamford,  and  is  the  only 
snrvivor  of  the  company.    He  is  now  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
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period  was  one  of  imminent  danger,  tlie  roads  were  awful 
beyond  description,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  clear 
tliem  of  obstructions  in  order  to  proceed.  After  leaving  Cats- 
kill,  there  was  not. a  single  bridge  for  their  wbole  journey. 
The  party,  after  passing  several  small  settlements,  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Barlow,  in  Stamford,  who  had  com- 
menced his  improvements  the  preceding  year.  He  had  erected 
a  small  log-hut,  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  also  a  barn,  in 
which,  as  the  house  was  too  small,  the  party  received  the  kind 
attentions  of  their  host,  while,  in  the  absence  of  pasturage, 
the  teams  and  horses  were  turned  into  the  surrounding  woods 
to  browse.  The  third  day  after  the  party  had  arrived  at  Bar- 
low's, it  was  discovered  that  the  horses  had  strayed  off  in  the 
direction  of  home;  Abraham  Grould,  Greorge  Squires,  and 
Josiah  Patchin,  were  dispatched  with  three  days  provisions  to 
follow  up  and  retake  the  missing  animals.  After  following 
the  trail  a  short  distance,  the  animals  had  taken  an  unexpected 
turn,  and  instead  of  going  toward  the  North  River,  had  fol- 
lowed up  a  gulf  now  known  as  Eose's  Brook,  and  thence 
across  the  mountain,  near  where  the  present  road  is  located. 
The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  ere  the  party  arrived  at  the 
height  of  land ;  a  short  distance  down  the  mountain  they  met 
a  hunter  by  the  name  of  Israel  Inman,  who  had  settled  the 
preceding  year  on  the  fertile  flats  now  owned  by  Jacob  C. 
Kealor,  Esq.,  of  Boxbury,  and  who  had  the  day  before  taken 
up  the  animals,  and  was  now  following  up  their  track  to  disco- 
ver their  owners,  if  possible. 

Inman  immediately  conducted  the  weary  travellers  to  his 
own  home,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a  repast  of  venison 
steak,  and  with  all  the  hospitality  common  to  pioneer  settlers. 
Having  ascertained  that  they-were  in  search  of  a  favorable 
situation  to  settle,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
he  volunteered  his  assistance.  They  examined  the  lands  in 
the  valley  of  Fall  Brook,  (now  West  Settlement,)  and  having 
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decided  upon  making  a  permanent  location  there,  they  returned 
again  to  the  party  with  the  missing  horses.  They  could  pre- 
vail on  but  two  other  persons  of  the  party  to  join  them,  Ne- 
hemiah  Hayes  and  David  Squires,  making  in  all  five  persons. 
They  were  obliged  to  return  toward  Catskill,  as  far  as  John 
More's,*  at  Moresville ;  from  which  place  to  Eoxbury,  Inman 
had  informed  them  there  was  an  ancient  trail,  over  which  he 
had  passed  the  year  before,  carrying  his  movables  on  his  back. 

After  a  laborious  journey  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
clearing  of  Inman,  where  they  deposited  their  goods,  until 
they  could  prepare  a  rendezvous  of  their  own.  The  lots  were 
measured  olf  with  a  rope,  when  they  agreed  to  decide  by  cuts 
who  should  have  the  middle  lot,  which  fell  upon  George 
Squires.  On  this  lot  they  erected  a  shelter  of  the  rudest  ma- 
terial ;  four  crotched  poles  being  firmly  driven  in  the  ground, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  building,  across  their  tops  hori- 
zontally were  laid  the  plates,  while  two  other  crotches  of 
greater  length  were  driven  to  support  the  ridge-pole :  this 
rude  frame  was  covered  with  strips  of  elm  bark.  The  floor 
was  also  of  bark,  and  a  huge  maple  was  felled  just  in  front  of 
the  tent,  against  which  they  built  their  fires,  and  did  their 
cooking  in  a  kettle  suspended  over  the  coals.  In  this  tent 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  assembling  at  night 
and  preparing  their  supper  in  their  own  rude  style,  of  which 
they  partook  with  a  hearty  relish,  and  then,  without  a  cover- 
ing or  a  pillow,  they  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  hard  floor 
to  sleep. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  located  themselves  in  the  town 
of  Stamford,  principally  on  Rose's  Brook,  where  many  of  their 
descendants  now  live,  and  are  numbered  among  the  most 
respectable  and  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

John  More  moved  to  Moresville  and  settled  there  in  1786,  and  was 
the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Roxbury. 
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In  the  winter  of  that  year  they  returned  to  Connecticut  for 
their  families,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  their  native  State.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  others,  and  the  settlements  grew  with 
almost  unparalleled  rapidity.  It  was  only  a  few  years  before 
the  forests  began  to  disappear,  and  the  music  of  the  black- 
smith's hammer,  mingled  with  the  buzzing  of  saw-mills,  might 
be  heard  in  every  valley,  and  the  rude  log-hut  began  to  give 
place  to  the  handsome  farm-house. 

Many  incidents  might  be  enumerated  in  regard  to  the  early 
settlers,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  prominent  traits  of  their 
character.  Man  is  emphatically  a  being  of  custom ;  his  nature 
possesses  all  the  elasticity  that  enables  him  to  conform  to  any 
society  or  rank  in  life,  or  to  any  age  in  the  world. 

We  have  examples  in  history,  of  fond  children,  who  have 
been  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  and  carried  into  captivity, 
where  they  were  subject  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
savage  mode  of  existence.  As  they  grew  up  the  scenes  of 
early  childhood  were  gradually  worn  away,  and  by  degrees 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  associations  and  wild  sports  of 
their  savage  companions ;  indeed,  they  have  thrown  around 
them  the  most  powerful  fascinations,  and  when  the  boon  of 
civilization  has  been  freely  proifered  them,  the  ransom  paid, 
and  friends  and  parents  ready  to  embrace  them,  they  have 
turned  gloomily  away  and  buried  themselves  again  in  the 
forest,  and  sought  their  accustomed  haunts. 

Allowing  the  influence,  then,  of  early  customs  on  the  pas- 
sions, the  appetites,  and  propensities,  which  make  up  the 
character  and  control  the  destinies  of  men,  we  are  prepared 
more  correctly  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  avant  couriers 
of  civilization.  When  we  remember  that  they  had  just 
emerged  from  a  long  Eevolutionary  struggle,  which  had  been 
pregnant  with  hope  and  fear,  inlaid  with  peculiar  privations — 
that  eventual  success  had  crowned  the  efforts,  not  of  numbers 
but  of  courage  and  susceptibility  of  endurance — we  will  then 
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very  naturally  attribute  to  them  determination,  fortitude^  cou- 
rage, and  perseverance,  and  what  four  attributes  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  pioneer  than  these.  It  was  determination  that 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  home  in  a  boundless  forest — it  was 
fortitude  that  enabled  them  to  endure  privations — it  was  cou- 
rage that  upheld  them  in  the  hour  of  fear — and  it  was  perse- 
verance that  enabled  them  to  toil  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  for  the  bare  maintenance  of  life.  But  we  have 
thus  casually  wandered  from  the  strict  matter  of  fact,  to  enable 
the  reader  more  fully,  if  possible,  to  form  a  correct  realization 
of  the  men  and  times  of  which  we  write,  and  we  will  now 
return  to  the  original  design  of  one  or  two  authentic  anec- 
dotes. 

Two  men,  by  the  name  of  Hotchkiss,  who  resided  on  Kose's 
Brook,  near  where  Cillick  Grould  now  lives,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  excelled  old  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  by  their  daring 
adventures  after  wolves.  These  two  hunters  one  morning  dis- 
covered a  fresh  wolf-track  on  the  snow,  and  immediately  deter- 
mined to  go  in  pursuit.  They  prepared  their  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, and  started  on  the  track.  After  following  it  part  of  a 
day,  they  found  that  the  wolf  had  crawled  into  a  hollow  tree 
that  had  broken  off  near  the  ground,  and  fallen  directly  down 
a  steep  hill.  Into  this  crooked  tree  there  was  no  way  of  level- 
ing their  guns,  so  as  to  fire  at  the  sheep-stealer  with  any 
chance  of  success.  Being  very  anxious  to  secure  their  game, 
and  having  no  axe  to  cut  the  tree,  one  of  the  hunters  entered 
head  foremost,  with  his  gun  to  pilot  the  way ;  after  getting  to 
a  crook  in  the  tree,  he  made  room  enough  to  admit  a  little 
light,  and  when  he  saw  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  wolf  before 
him,  in  this  position  he  levelled  his  gun  and  fired,  and  then 
retreated  to  the  open  air  as  fast  as  possible.  After  reloading, 
he  again  entered  the  tree  and  felt  his  way  before  him  with  his 
gun;  finding  that  all  was  still,  he  returned  near  enough  to 
touch  the  wolf  with  his  rifle.    As  he  gave  no  signs  of  life,  the 
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hunter  reached  forward  with  his  hand,  got  hold  of  his  ears, 
and  dragged  the  dead  wolf  out  after  him.  This  beats  ^^Old 
Put/'  as  he  dared  not  enter  a  den  of  wolves  without  a  rope 
tied  to  his  legs,  to  pull  him  out  in  case  of  danger ;  hut  this 
man  relied  on  his  trusty  rifle  and  his  own  exertions,  to  extricate 
himself  from  all  trouble. 

My  informant  also  relates  another  incident,  which  I  give  in 
his  own  language  : — "  In  1790,  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
settlers  that  had  located  on  Rose's  Brook,  from  Connecticut. 
The  names  of  some  of  them  were  Grould,  Rollins,  Hubble, 
Jennings,  Sturges,  Webster,  Blish,  and  the  Lyons,  the  latter  of 
whom,  together  with  Webster,  were  the  mighty  hunters  of  the 
party.  Whether  they  had  acquired  this  art  in  their  native 
State,  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  came  very 
easy  for  them.  The  old  Mr.  Webster  would  just  as  soon  shoot 
a  good  buck,  as  to  eat  a  good  dinner  or  say  his  prayers,  as  the 
story  we  are  about  to  relate  will  illustrate. 

"  At  that  early  period  ministers  in  Delaware  county  were  a 
rarity,  and  these  Connecticut  people  were  brought  up  in  a 
strict  Sabbath-day  keeping ;  and  before  they  had  stated  preach- 
ing, the  inhabitants  would  meet  on  Sunday  at  some  central 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  deacon  of  the  settlement 
would  read  some  old  sermon  they  had  brought  with  them. 
On  one  occasion  they  had  met  for  this  purpose  at  Deacon 
Webster's ;  he  had  read  the  text,  and  was  proceeding  with  the 
sermon,  when  his  black  man,  by  the  name  of  Amos,  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  door,  showing  his  ivory,  and  addressing  his 
master,  the  deacon  :  '  Massa,  massa,  dar  is  a  fine  fat  huch 
in  the  harn-i/ard,  with  the  cattle  ;'  The  old  deacon  took  down 
the  rifle,  (an  old  chunk  rifle,)  stepped  to  the  door  and  raised 
it  to  his  eye.  Bang !  went  the  rifle,  and  down  went  the  deer. 
The  deacon  told  Amos  to  keep  his  eye  on  him  a  little,  and 
then  replaced  his  rifle  and  resumed  his  sermon. 

But  this  was  not  all — old  Mrs.  Rose  happened  to  be  out 
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herding  the  cattle,  and  hearing  the  report  and  seeing  the  deer 
fall,  she  went  immediately  to  her  husband,  who  was  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  said,  ^  Esquire  Rose,  what  do  you  think  Esquire 
Webster  has  heen  doing  ^  I  don't  know,'  said  he,  ^  my  dear, 
what  has  he  ?'  '  Why,  he  has  heen  shooting  a  deer  on  the  Lord's 
day  /'  Next  morning  Esquire  Webster  received  a  polite  note 
from  Justice  Rose,  setting  forth  the  charge  against  him,  and 
inviting  him  to  call  up  and  pay  the  fine/' 

The  following  information  in  relation  to  the  early  settle- 
ments, was  derived  principally  from  Cyrus  Burr,  a  highly 
respectable  citizen  of  Andes,  and  formerly,  and  for  a  number 
of  years,  supervisor  of  that  town. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Burr  moved  into  the  county  in  1794, 
and  settled  in  what  was  then  called  Middletown,  Ulster  County, 
but  now  Andes,  Delaware  County,  at  which  time  the  entire 
town,  except  a  few  farms  along  the  river,  was  one  unbroken 
wilderness.  The  first  farm  bordering  on  the  river  below  the 
Middletown  line,  was  owned  by  James  Phenix,  who  was  among 
the  first  that  emigrated  after  the  Revolution.  He  had  occu- 
pied the  place  before  the  war,  but  had  retired  for  safety  during 
that  period.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Olmstead,  who  came  in 
about  the  same  time,  possessed  the  second  farm.  The  third 
farm  had  been  originally  taken  up  by  a  man  named  Burgher, 
whose  unfortunate  end  we  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter. 
The  next  farm  was  occupied  by  Joseph  Erksine,  an  English 
soldier,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  afterwards  enlisted  in  the 
American  service.  The  next  in  course,  following  down  the 
river,  were  Silas  Parish,  from  Dutchess  County,  who  had  emi- 
grated at  an  early  day,  E.  Washburn,  from  the  same  place, 
and  a  few  years  later,  Eli  Sears,  father  of  T.  B.  Sears,  of 
Tompkins  County,  delegate  to  the  state  convention  in  1846. 

At  Shavertown,  were  several  families,  among  whom  were" 
Jacob  Shaver,  Adam  Shaver  and  J ohn  Shaver,  from  Dutchess 
County,  and  Philip  Barnhart  from  Schoharie  County,  all  of 
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whom  had  located  there  about  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Barnhart, 
was  a  sister  of  the  father  of  Ex-Grovernor  Bouck,  and  quite  a 
number  of  her  descendants  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  yet. 
The  jSrst  settler  back  from  the  river  was  Robert  Nicholson, 
who  located  about  three  miles  up  the  Tremperskill,  which 
empties  into  the  Delaware  river  at  Shavertown.  He  moved 
with  his  family,  in  1793.  Philip  Shaver,  located  himself  on 
the  same  stream  the  following  spring,  and  Thomas  More,  about 
a  mile  above,  sometime  during  the  same  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  Mark  Summers  settled  about  half  a 
mile  still  farther  up,  and  J onathan  Earl,  shortly  after,  one  and 
a  half  miles  above  Summers,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  what  is 
now  Andes  village.  About  the  same  time  Aaron  Hull,  after- 
wards, and  for  several  years.  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Middle- 
town  and  Andes,  settled  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Andes.  He  reached  his  new  home  by  an  entirely 
different  route,  (the  West  Branch  and  Little  Delaware,)  from 
those  settlers  whom  we  have  already  enumerated,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  unaware  of 
his  proximity  to  them.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  he  became 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  then  by  simple  accident. 

Hull  had  a  horse  which  he  was  obliged  to  turn  into  the 
woods  to  pick  its  living,  and  it  was  while  in  search  of  his  horse 
that  he  unexpectedly  met  Earl,  who  was  also  looking  for  a  yoke 
of  oxen  that  had  strayed  into  the  woods.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  near  the  village  of  Andes. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1794,  John  Burr,  Henry  J.  Bevans, 
and  J ohn  Thomas,  with  their  families,  moved  into  what  is  now 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Andes,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Phenix's,  above  mentioned.  Burr  and  Bevans  were 
from  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  and  Thomas  was  a  Welshman, 
direct  from  his  native  country.  J  ohn  Jones,  another  Welsh- 
man, settled  within  the  limits  of  Andes,  one  mile  west  of 
Clark's  factory,  the  same  year — where  his  son  and  a  number 
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of  his  grandchildren  now  live.  In  1795,  Samuel  Barlow  set- 
tled in  that  neighborhood.  During  1794,  '95,  and  '96,  settle- 
ments commenced  along  the  western  line  of  the  town  border- 
ing on  Hamden,  by  Patterson,  Terry,  Holmes,  Barnes,  and 
others,  and  from  these  points  the  settlements  gradually  spread 
into  the  westerly  and  southerly  portions  of  the  town. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  valuable  correspondent,  and  an 
esteemed  friend,  with  the  following  authentic  account  of  a  cat- 
amount-killing in  Andes,  a  long  time  ago,  that  makes  Old 
Put.'s"  adventure  seem  a  small  affair,  more  especially,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Andes  catamount,  like  catamounts  in 
general,  was  a  fearless  and  ferocious  animal — while  Putnam's 
wolf,  like  all  other  wolves,  was  a  cowardly  and  sheepish  fellow. 

The  panther  had  made  great  ravages,  and  a  party  of  young 
men  resolved  to  kill  him.  Daniel  H.  Burr,  brother  of  Isaac 
and  Cyrus,  and  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Andes, 
Moses  Earl,  since  painfully  associated  with  the  Andes  tragedy, 
and  one  Samuel  Jackson,  now  deceased,  were  of  the  party. 

Early  one  morning  the  animal  was  followed  by  his  well 
known  track,  from  the  scene  of  one  of  his  usual  nightly  raids, 
to  his  den,  which  was  located  in  the  mountain,  about  one  mile 
from  Clark's  factory.  The  dogs  were  sent  in,  but  refused  to 
proceed  nearer  than  about  twelve  feet,  at  which  point  the  den, 
or  rather  narrow  clift  in  the  rock,  turned  obliquely  to  the  left, 
and  all  that  lay  beyond  was  shrouded  in  complete  darkness. 
The  savage  beast  finding  himself  disturbed  in  his  chosen  re- 
treat, sent  forth,  at  intervals,  loud  and  angry  growls.  All  efforts 
to  dislodge  him  having  proved  unavailing,  Samuel  Jackson 
resolved  to  enter  the  den,  and  shoot  him  there. 

After  having  loaded  his  rifle,  and  permitted  his  anxious 
friends  to  tie  a  rope  to  one  of  his  legs,  that  might  be  used,  if 
necessity  required,  in  hastening  his  exit,  he  entered  the  cavern. 
A  lighted  candle,  thrust  into  the  opening  of  a  split  stick,  gave 
just  light  enough  to  make  the  surrounding  darkness  visible, 
'18 
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and  with  this  and  his  trusty  rifle^  Jackson  entered  the  cave, 
into  which,  he  was  compelled  to  creep  upon  his  elbows  and 
knees.  When  at  the  point  where  the  cavern^s  course  took  a 
new  direction,  he  discovered  the  furious  animal  sitting  upon 
its  haunches  some  twelve  feet  distant  from  him,  gnashing  its 
teeth,  and  by  the  usual  motions,  evincing  its  excited  ferocity. 
Jackson  with  difiiculty  got  his  rifle  in  a  position  for  use,  and 
after  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  panther's  head,  discharged  it. 
His  anxious  friends  hearing  the  growl  of  the  wounded  animal, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  rifle,  pulled  lustily  and  rapidly  at 
the  cord  made  fast  to  Jackson's  leg.  They  drew  him  out,  but 
the  sharp  angles  of  the  rock  tore  alike  his  clothing  and  his 
skin;  he  came  out  of  the  cavern  almost  a  naked  man,  and 
astonished  his  anxious  friends,  while 

"  The  hollow  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang," 

with  his  incontinent  hard  swearing  !  It  was  difiicult  to  tell 
which  was  the  most  furious,  the  panther  at  one  extreme  of  the 
cavern,  or  Jackson  at  the  other. 

The  growling  of  the  panther  continued,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  time  had  elapsed  sufiiciently  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away, 
Moses  Earl  followed  the  knee-prints  of  his  predecessor  Jack- 
son, and  entered  the  cave.  His  shot  was  more  eff'ectual,  and 
the  panther  gave  no  signs  of  life ;  Earl's  exit,  too,  from  the 
cave  was  less  expeditious,  and  far  more  pleasant  than  Jackson's. 
The  dead  animal  was  drawn  out  from  the  den  with  little  difii- 
culty, and  proved  to  be  a  full  grown  female,  which  like  many 
another  female,  made  up  in  spunk  what  was  wanting  in  size. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Increase  of  population  in  the  interior  of  the  State — Necessary  alter- 
ation of  the  civil  divisions  from  time  to  time — Erection  of  Otsego 
in  11 92 — Petition  for  the  erection  of  a  new  County  in  1796 — New 
County  erected  in  1797 — Called  Delaware — Number  of  towns  at 
the  erection  of  the  County — Enumeration  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
order  of  their  erection — Names  of  the  first  Supervisors — First  Re- 
presentatives to  the  Assembly — First  Court  held  in  the  County — 
First  Judges — First  Sheriff — Court-house  and  Jail  erected — Murder 
of  Cameron  and  McGilfry — Arrest  of  the  murderer — Escape  of  the 
prisoner  from  jail — Re-arrested  on  Cabin-hill — Tried  and  found 
guilty — Sentenced  to  be  hung — Execution  a  public  one — Descrip- 
tion by  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution — Excution  of  Foster  in 
1819 — Burning  of  the  Court-house  and  Jail — One  man  burned — 
Legislative  Act — Erection  of  the  Delaware  Academy — Its  founder — 
Manner  of  its  endowment — Geological  Society  formed  in  Delhi — Its 
short  existence — Matter  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  County 
— Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Judge  Foote — Obituary  Notice — List  of 
Assemblymen  since  the  formation  of  the  County — Surrogates  and 
County  Judges — Sheriffs — County  Clerks. 

The  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  fron- 
tierS;  or  the  central  portions  of  the  State,  rendered  the  form- 
ation of  new  counties  and  towns  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
to  enable  the  more  ready  administration  of  government.  In 
1770,  as  before  stated,  the  county  of  Albany  contained  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  present  county  of  Delaware  ;  indeed, 
it  comprised  the  whole,  excepting  a  part  of  the  towns  of 
Hancock  and  Colchester.  Latterly,  I  think  in  1786,  the 
boundaries  of  Ulster  were  increased  so  as  to  contain  the  whole 
of  Delaware  county  east  of  the  Pepacton,  or  East  Branch  of 
the  Delaware;  and  in  1772,  a  new  county  by  the  name  of 
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Tryon,  was  organized,  which  included  the  balance,  or  northern 
frontier  of  the  county,  and  the  West  Branch  was  made  the 
dividing  line,  the  whole  of  said  river  belonging  to  Ulster 
county. 

These  civil  divisions  remained  unaltered  until  1792,  when 
Ostego  county  was  formed  from  Try  on,  and  the  southern 
boundary  was  fixed  as  the  West  Branch.  It  now  became 
obvious  that  another  county  was  necessary  from  portions  of 
Ulster  and  Otsego,  as  those  who  resided  north  of  the  West 
Branch  were  obliged  to  go  to  Cooperstown  to  transact  their 
business,  and  those  who  attend  court,  while  those  on  the  south 
side  of  the  same  stream  did  their  business  at  Kingston ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1796,  the  following  petition  was  presented  to 
the  legislature,  signed  by  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Otsego  county,  including  the  supervisors  of  the  respective 
towns : 

^^To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York — the  petition  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  Otsego,  humbly  showeth  : — 

"  That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  did,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  county  by  the  name  of  Delaware,  composed  of 
part  of  the  counties  of  Otsego  and  Ulster.  Your  petitioners, 
after  due  consideration,  do  think  it  reasonable  that  the  said 
county  of  Delaware  should  be  set  off  according  to  the  bounda- 
ries advertised  for  public  consideration.  We,  your  petitioners, 
do  therefore  humbly  solicit  that  your  honorable  House  would 
pass  a  law  for  erecting  the  said  county  of  Delaware. 

Benjamin  Gilbert,  William  Cooper, 

Benjamin  Griffin,  Griffian  Craft, 

Russel  Bartlett,  William  Averill, 

Eleazer  Robins,  David  Ferguson, 
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William  Cook,  Nathaniel  Golt, 

Thomas  Fuller,  James  Harper, 

A.  H.  Ten  Broeck,  Elihu  Phinney, 

Wm.  Abbott,  Samuel  Huntington, 

Joseph  Holt,  Joseph  Griffin, 

Israel  Guild,  Sluman  Wattles,  Supervisor  of  Ostego  Co. 

H.  Farnsworth,  Benajah  Beardsley,  " 

James  Gardiner,  David  Golf,  " 

James  White,  William  Beekman,  " 

Stephen  Ingalls,  Christopher  Colwell,  " 

Norman  Sandon,  Joshua  Dewey,  " 

Wm.  French,  Roswell  Hotchkiss,  " 

Oliver  Ingalls,  Jas.  Strong  and  Eli  Parsons." 

From  the  above  and  other  petitions,  it  appears  that  in  the 
session  of  1794,  a  plan  with  boundaries  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Legislature,  and  by  a  concurrent  resolution  it  was  resolved 
to  defer  the  erection  of  the  new  county  until  a  coming  session, 
^'  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  public  papers,  with  leave 
to  any  person  or  persons  affected  thereby,  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  either  house,  and  show  cause  (if  they  have  any,)  against 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill.^'    Accordingly,  at  the  session  of 
1796,  the  opponents  of  the  new  measures  had  arrayed  them- 
selves fiercely  against  the  proposed  boundaries,  and  had  pre- 
pared themselves  fully  for  the  contest.    While  the  inhabitants 
of  Walton,  Cannonsville,  and  Deposit,  petitioned  to  be  annexed 
to  Tioga  county,  those  of  the  East  Branch  petitioned  to  remain 
in  Ulster  county,  and  to  do  their  business  at  Kingston.  As 
they  were  compelled  to  go  there  once  or  twice  a  year  to  trans- 
act their  ordinary  affairs,  they  might  at  the  same  time  do  their 
county  business,  with  little  expense  or  trouble.    They  also  set 
forth,  that  between  them  and  the  proposed  county-seat  lay  a 
hideous  and  almost  impassible  mountainous  wilderness,  with- 
out roads,  and  the  people  too  poor  to  build  them.    The  last 
remonstrance  was  signed  by  one  hundred  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  that  section. 
18* 
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It  appearing,  however^  from  the  remonstrances,  that  the 
petitioners  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  it  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  hasten  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  10th  of  March,  1797,  the  hill  passed  and  became 
a  law. 

At  its  formation,  Delaware  county  contained  only  seven 
towns,  viz.  :  Colchester,  Middletown,  Franklin,  Harpersfield, 
Kortright,  Stamford  and  Walton,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  latter,  they  had  all  existed  previous  to  1797.  The  local 
interests  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the  steady  increase 
of  population,  rendered  the  erection  of  new,  and  the  subdivi- 
sion of  old  towns  necessary,  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  1798, 
Delhi  was  erected  into  a  town,  from  territory  taken  from  Kort- 
right and  Walton.  The  village  of  Delhi  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  March  16th,  1821 ;  Roxbury  was  taken  from  Stam- 
ford in  1799 ;  Meredith  was  taken  from  the  towns  of  Frank- 
lin and  Kortright  in  1800;  Sidney  was  taken  from  Tompkins 
in  1791 ;  Hancock  was  taken  from  Colchester  in  1806 ; 
Tompkins,  originally  called  Pine-field,  was  erected  in  1808 ; 
Masonville  was  erected  from  Sidney  in  1811 ;  Davenport  from 
Kortright  and  Maryland,  Otsego  county;  Andes  was  taken 
from  Middletown  in  1819 ;  Bovina  was  taken  from  Delhi  and 
Stamford  in  1820.  The  name  was  given  by  the  late  General 
Root,  and  is  of  a  latin  origin,  signifying  cattle  or  oxen — it  is 
both  beautiful  and  appropriate.  Hamden  was  taken  from 
Walton  in  1825,  and  was  the  last  town  organized  in  the 
county. 

The  Supervisors  convened  for  the  first  time  in  the  county. 
May  31st,  1797,  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  votes 
taken  in  the  county.  The  following  is  a  list  of  their  names 
and  the  town  they  represented  : 

Benjamin  Milk,  of  Middletown, 
William  Horton,  of  Colchester, 
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Enos  Parker,  of  Franklin, 
John  Lamb,  of  Stamford, 
Roswell  Hotchkiss,  of  Harpers  field, 
Benajali  Beardsley,  of  Kortright, 
Robert  North,  of  Walton. 


Annexed  is  a  list  of  tlie  total  personal  and  real  ratable 
property  in  1798,  tlie  basis  of  the  first  assessment  made  after 
the  erection  of  the  county  : 


Walton,        .        .  . 

$7,197  50 

Middletown, 

.     6,366  50 

Kortright, 

15,399  54 

Stamford, 

.    14,375  00 

Colchester,  . 

14,803  75 

Harpersfield, 

.     7,896  00 

Delhi,  .... 

7,835  62 

Franklin, 

.    11,169  84 

$85,043  75 

The  first  representatives  to  the  Assembly  were  Nathaniel 
Wattles  and  William  Horton.  The  first  sheriff  was  Elias 
Butler.  The  first  court  was  convened  at  the  house  of  Gideon 
Frisbee,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  October,  following  the  erection 
of  the  county.  Before  proceeding  to  ordinary  business,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  seal  of  the  court  should  be  a  '^stream  of 
water  issuing  from  a  high  mountain,  round  which  shall  be  the 
words,  ^  Seal  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of 
Delaware,^  as  emblematic  of  the  surface  and  general  features 
of  the  county. 

Patrick  Lamb,  William  Horton  and  Gabriel  North,  were 
judges,  assisted  by  Isaac  Hardenburg  and  Alexander  Leal. 
The  names  of  the  attorneys  who  were  admitted  and  sworn, 
were  Conrad  E.  Elmendorf,  Philip  Gebhard,  Erastus  Root, 
Anthony  Marvine,  Cornelius  E.  Yates,  and  David  Phelps. 
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The  courts,  and  all  other  public  gatherings,  were  held  at 
the  hotel  of  Grideon  Frisbee,  until  the  completion  of  the  court- 
house and  jail,  which  was  in  the  summer  of  1799.  Although 
the  county  had  been  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  jail  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessary 
appendage,  for  we  note  that  in  1813,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  authorising  the  commissioners  of  excise  of  the  town 
of  Delhi,  in  their  discretion,  to  allow  an  inn  or  tavern  to  be 
kept  in  the  building  occupied  as  a  jail  and  considering  the 
extent  of  the  county,  Delaware  has  ever  had,  comparatively, 
but  a  small  ratio  of  crime. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814,  the  citizens  of  Bovina 
and  Delhi  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement,  by  the 
inhuman  murder  of  two  citizens  and  neighbors.  These  two 
men,  Hugh  Cameron,  and  Alexander  McGilfrey,  had  been  at 
a  logging-bee  on  a  neighbor's  premises,  and  were  murdered 
while  passing  through  a  piece  of  wood  on  their  way  home. 
Suspicion  immediately  rested  upon  J ames  Graham,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  had  an  angry  dispute  with  the  men  during  the 
afternoon,  and  who  had  left  for  home  a  short  time  previous  to 
their  departure,  pursuing  the  same  route.  He  was  accord- 
ingly arrested  and  confined  in  Delhi  jail,  from  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  com- 
pany with  another  prisoner.  After  a  few  days  search  he  was 
recaptured  and  returned  to  jail,  where  he  was  locked  in  a  cell, 
until  some  irons  could  be  forged  to  confine  him  more  securely. 
While  in  this  situation  he  bethought  himself  of  fortifying  his 
cell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  any  one,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  wedged  the  bedstead  firmly  between  the 
door  and  the  partition ;  he  then  broke  the  hearth  of  the  stove 
into  suitable  pieces,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
minute.  A  large  crowd  of  persons  assembled  around  the  out- 
side door  and  in  the  jail,  but  none  dared  to  approach  the  door 
of  the  cell,  with  the  exception  of  one  Smith,  who  made  strong 
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pretensions  of  friendship  to  the  prisoner,  and  protested  his 
willingness  to  aid  in  his  escape.  After  having  won  his  confi- 
dence, and  when  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  prisoner,  Smith 
reached  out  his  hand,  which  was  cordially  grasped  by  Grraham, 
not  doubting  for  a  moment  his  sincerity.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived, however,  for  Smith  seized  his  arm  with  a  firm  hold, 
pulling  it  through  the  door  and  calling  for  help.  The  prisoner 
was  held  in  this  position  until  a  hole  was  made  in  the  back 
part  of  the  cell  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man, 
when  the  officers  crawled  into  the  cell  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing and  ironing  him.  The  weight  of  the  irons  was  forty 
pounds.* 

The  grand  jury  found  a  bill  against  him  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  the  following  day  he  was  tried,  and  pronounced 
guilty  by  the  jury. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  records  of  the  county 
clerk's  office  : — "  June  20. — The  prisoner,  James  Graham, 
being  arraigned  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court,  was  asked 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced according  to  law.  The  court  therefore  ordered  and 
adjudged  that  the  said  James  Grraham  be  returned  to  prison 
from  whence  he  came,  and  there  to  remain  until  the  29th  day 
of  July  next,  then,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  and  2 
o'clock,  to  be  taken  from  thence  and  hung  by  the  neck  until 
he  be  dead,  and  his  body  be  delivered  to  Asahel  E.  Payne  and 
Ambrose  Bryan,  surgeons,  for  dissection.'^ 

The  execution  of  Graham  was  to  be  a  public  one,  and  con- 
sequently great  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  prepared 
to  witness  the  proceedings.  The  following  information  was 
furnished  me  by  Isaac  Burr,  Esq.,  an  eye  witness. 

The  people  commenced  pouring  into  Delhi  from  all  points, 

^  I  obtained  the  above  information  of  Robert  Leal,  Esq.,  sheriff  at 
the  time,  and  who  is  still  living,  aged  77  years. 
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tlie  day  preceeding  that  fixed  for  the  execution^  so  that  before 
night  every  house  in  and  around  the  village  was  filled^  while 
hundreds  could  get  no  lodgings  at  all.  A  considerable  number 
passed  the  night  in  Meredith  and  that  vicinity.  More  or  less 
kept  arriving  during  the  nighty  and  even  up  to  the  hour  for 
execution.  Probably  such  a  number  of  people  had  never  be- 
fore been  collected  together  in  the  county.  The  gallows  had 
been  erected  at  some  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  the  jail — the  place  was  well  chosen  to  give  spectators  a 
chance  to  witness  the  execution.*  The  hills  rose  on  every 
side  somewhat  steep,  and  in  a  circular  form,  presenting  an 
amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  gallows  wes  erected.  The  people  commenced  occupying 
the  ground  some  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution, 
and  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings  seated  themselves  on  the 
hill-side,  covering  several  acres  of  ground.  A  battalion  of 
militia  had  been  called  out  to  protect  the  sheriff  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  They  paraded  near  the  jail,  and  when  the 
time  arrived  for  the  procession  to  move,  the  military  marched 
to  the  ground,  followed  by  the  sheriff,  Robert  Leal,  and  the 
prisoner,  arm  in  arm,  together  with  the  clergy,  judges,  and 
other  of&cers.  The  militia  formed  a  hollow  square  around  the 
gallows,  while  the  sheriff,  clergy,  and  others  occupied  the  plat- 
form with  the  condemned  man,  who  walked  with  a  firm  step. 
Prayer  was  offered,  when  G-raham  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  people,  declaring  that  ^  he  never  murdered  or  stole.'  The 
rope  was  then  adjusted  and  all  things  made  ready,  when  leave 
was  taken  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  sheriff  and  clergy  descended 
from  the  platform ;  the  sheriff  mounted  his  horse  and  took  his 
station,  telling  Graham  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of 
minutes  he  had  to  live — and  at  last  that  he  could  live  no 

*  See  map  of  Delaware  County  for  the  exact  location,  in  the  plan  of 
Delhi  village. 
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longer.  He  drew  Ms  sword  and  with  it  struck  a  latcli :  the 
next  moment  the  unhappy  man  was  suspended  breathless  in 
the  air — he  made  but  a  slight  struggle,  and  all  was  over. 

The  people  immediately  commenced  leaving  the  ground, 
and  before  night  most  of  the  vast  multitude  were  many  miles 
away  from  the  place.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  there  were 
one  or  more  showers  during  the  day,  making  it  very  muddy, 
which  somewhat  soiled  the  white  dresses  of  the  ladies,  although 
I  believe  no  serious  accident  took  place.  To  finish  the  sentence, 
his  body  was  given  to  the  medical  society  for  dissection,  and 
doubtless  his  bones  are  still  preserved. 

The  iron-wood  handspike  with  which  the  two  men  Cameron 
and  McGrilfrey  were  knocked  down,  and  which  was  found  and 
produced  at  the  trial,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Albany  Museum. 

The  other  prisoner  who  escaped  from  the  jail  with  Grraham, 
was  named  Kinney,  and  was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Sidney. 
He  was  charged  with  having  passed  counterfeit  money.  Expect- 
ing that  search  would  be  made,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
deceive  his  pursuers ;  for  this  purpose,  he  cut  his  shoes  so  as 
to  tie  them  on  heel  foremost,  to  give  the  impression  of  his 
having  travelled  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  was,  however, 
followed  to  Sidney  and  re-arrested — was  afterwards  tried  and 
sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  two  years. 

Only  one  other  execution  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  county, 
that  of  Nathan  Foster,  for  poisoning  his  wife,  in  1819.  Mar- 
tin Yan  Buren,  Esq.,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  assisted  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  Erastus  Root 
and  Samuel  Sharwood,  were  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Judge 
Martin  Keeler,  of  Kortright,  was  then  sheriff. 

Foster  was  a  tory  during  the  Kevolution,  and  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  identical  person  who  inhumanly  murdered  Col. 
Alden,  at  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Yalley,  in  1777.  Priest,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  capture  of  David  Ogden,  who  died  a  short 
time  since  in  Franklin,  Delaware  County,  thus  refers  :  This 
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act  of  barbarity  was  perpetrated  by  a  man  named  Foster,  a 
tory  at  that  time,  and  the  same,  who  a  few  years  since  (1819) 
was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  by  poison,  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  at  Delhi.  That  the  same  Foster  did  murder 
Colonel  Alden,  was  ascertained  by  a  certain  James  Campbell, 
another  tory,  who  stated  to  David  Ogden,  that  he  had  heard 
this  Foster  boast  of  the  act,  while  they  were  both  with  the 
British  at  Niagara.  He  was  at  length  overtaken  by  justice, 
and  ended  his  miserable  life  on  the  gallows,  although  at  the 
advanced  age  of  —  years.  He  died  without  a  confession  of 
his  guilt. 

The  spring  following  the  execution  of  Graham,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  court-house  and  jail,  which  were  then  all  included 
in  one  building.    The  following  extract  is  from  the  Grazette  : — 

On  the  17th  of  April,  about  half-past  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  fire  was  discovered  by  some  person,  and  the  alarm 
given,  but  all  attempts  to  save  the  building  proved  fruitless. 
What  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  a  young  man  from  the 
town  of  Andes,  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Coon,  who,  but  three 
days  before  had  received  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  a  short 
confinement  for  the  petty  theft  of  three  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
was  extricated  from  the  ruins  of  the  building — his  arms  and 
legs  completely  burned  off.  His  mangled  remains  were  interred 
in  the  village  burying  ground.  At  this  time  no  family  resided 
in  the  building,  and  it  was  supposed  the  fire  originated  in  his 
own  room.'^ 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  immediately  called,  and  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  loan  to  enable 
them  to  erect  new  buildings,  without  resorting  to  the  expedient 
of  directly  taxing  the  people  for  the  whole  amount.  The  limit 
of  the  legislative  session  was  about  closing,  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  The  late  Amasa  Parker,  Esq.,  was  dispatched  to 
Albany  to  lay  the  case  before  Gren.  Root,  then  a  member  of 
that  body,  and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  procuring  the  loan. 
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Col.  Parker  did  not  arrive  in  Albany  until  the  10th,  when  he 
had  an  immediate  interview  with  Root,  who  expeditiously  drew 
up  a  bill  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  having  called  upon 
and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  Assembly,  the  next  morning  introduced  the 
bill,  which  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses,  and  before  night 
became  a  law.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  bill : — The 
State  loaned  the  county  $8000,  to  be  redeemed  in  four  years, 
at  six  per  cent,  interest;  that  the  jail  of  Grreene  county  should 
be  used  in  criminal  cases,  and  for  debtors  who  refuse  to  give 
bail,  and  that  courts  should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Jesse  C. 
G-ilbert. 

I  am  indebted  to  Isaac  Burr,  for  the  following  information  : 
— I  succeeded  Mr.  Keeler  in  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  the 
burning  of  the  court-house  and  jail  took  place  the  night  before 
I  qualified  and  took  upon  myself  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office.  I  was  placed  in  rather  embarrassing  circumstances. 
Mr.  Keeler  delivered  over  to  me  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  who 
were  on  the  limits,  and  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  ^  Log  Pen^  to 
confine  them  in.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  bail  for  the 
limits  in  every  instance.  In  a  few  days  we  had  a  law  author- 
izing me  to  use  the  jail  of  G-reene  county.  And  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  while  we  were  without  a  jail,  for  several  months, 
no  case  occurred  that  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  a  prisoner 
to  Catskill,  and  that  within  two  or  three  hours  after  we  had  a 
prison  room  in  the  new  jail  so  far  completed  as  to  hold  a  prison- 
er ,  it  was  necessary  to  use  it." 

The  same  year  that  the  new  court-house  and  jail  were  put 
up,  the  Academy  building  was  also  constructed,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  to  learn  the  history  of  its  origin,  and  to 
whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  liberal  endowment.  In  1770,  be^ 
fore  the  Revolutionary  war,  J ohn  Leake,  Daniel  Stiles,  Roger 
Richards,  and  twenty-four  other  associates,  obtained  a  grant  of 
27,000  acres  of  land,  comprising  what  is  now  commonly  called 
19 
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the  Beddington  Patent,  whicli  lies  in  the  towns  of  Franklin 
and  Walton.  In  1820,  Gen.  Root  discovered  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  tract  of  land  had  escheated  to  the  State,  its  propri- 
etor having  died  intestate.  He  accordingly  introduced  a  bill 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  the  con- 
struction and  endowment  of  an  academy  at  the  county  seat  of 
Delaware  county.  The  hill,  after  an  exciting  debate  and  a 
good  deal  of  opposition,  finally  passed. 

The  Delaware  Academy  was  one  of  the  first  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  first 
in  the  county,  and  has  since  maintained  a  high  literary  repu- 
tation. Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  valuable  and  well- 
selected  library,  containing  several  hundred  volumes,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens,  principally  collected 
by  the  County  Geological  Society. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  1821.  The  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organization,  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  G.  H.  Edgerton, 
on  the  6th  of  September.  Charles  A.  Foote,  Esq.,  was  elected 
president;  Rev.  James  P.  F.  Clark,  vice-president;  Charles 
Hathaway,  Esq.,  receiving  secretary;  Doctor  Calvin  Howard, 
corresponding  secretary;  andSelahR.  Hobbie,  Esq.,  treasurer ; 
Cornelias  R.  Fitch,  Esq.,  R.  W._  Stockton,  and  Ebenezer 
Steele,  were  elected  directors. 

Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth,  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  Edwin 
Croswell,  then  of  Catskill,  but  afterward,  and  for  many  years, 
senior  editor  of  the  "Albany  Argus;''  and  0.  Rice,  Esq.,  of 
Troy,  were  unanimously  elected  corresponding  members. 

The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  to  promote  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  county^  although  I  believe  the  researches  of  the 
society  in  the  county  for  specimens,  were  very  limited.  "  The 
Autobiography  of  the  Delaware  Gazette''  thus  alludes  to  this 
Society : 

"  This  Society  had  but  a  short  existence — neither  it  nor  any 
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other  association  making  us  familiar  with  the  geology  or  mine- 
ralogy of  the  county.  Some  years  since  the  State  expended 
large  sums  in  making  geological  surveys  of  its  territory,  which, 
so  far  as  Delaware  county  is  concerned,  was  as  complete  a  hum- 
bug as  ever  was  known.  I  think  the  learned  professor  conde- 
scended to  ride  through  our  county— possibly  he  even  slept 
one  or  two  nights  within  our  territory — but  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  passage  through  our  county  of  a  blind  fiddler  and 
his  dog,  would  have  been  as  promotive  of  public  good,  as  the 
Professor's  journey.  Delaware  county,  geologically  and  mine- 
ralogically  considered,  is  terra  incognita.  We  know  nothing 
of  our  mineral  resources,  notwithstanding  nature  hints  strongly 
of  treasure  lying  dormant  in  the  bosom  of  our  mountains.'' 

Our  limits — even  did  it  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of 
the  reader — will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  all  the  minute 
details  of  the  history  of  the  county  since  its  formation,  and 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  by  glancing  at  the  most 
prominent  features.  It  may  with  propriety  be  stated,  that 
the  erection  of  Delaware  county,  in  the  face  of  such  decided 
opposition,  is  mainly  due  to  Joshua  H.  Brett,  at  that  time 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Otsego  county,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Harpersfield,  and  one  of  its  first  settlers ;  John 
Burr,  of  Middletown,  and  Ebenezer  Foote,  merchant  of  New- 
burgh,  the  latter  two  being  members  of  Assembly  from  Ulster 
county.  Joshua  H.  Brett  was  appointed  first  judge,  and 
Ebenezer  Foote  obtained  the  appointment  of  county  clerk,'*' 
and  shortly  after  removed  into  the  town  of  Delhi,  where  he 
resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  manuscript  journal  of  Judge 
Foote  :— 

April  28th,  1828. — I  was  appointed  first  judge  of  Dela- 

*  Anthony  Marvine,  father  of  Charles  Marvine,  Esq.,  President  of 
Delaware  Bank,  recorded  the  first  deed  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
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ware  county  for  the  third  time.  Under  my  first  appointment 
I  served  until  I  was  sixty  years  of  age — a  term  beyond  which 
I  could  not  constitutionally  hold  the  office.  I  was  then 
appointed  judge,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  when  I  was  again  appointed  first 
judge,  and  having  served  five  years,  was  again  appointed  as 
above  stated;  and  what  is  rather  unusual,  my  three  last 
appointments  have  been  made  by  men  of  diff'erent  political 
sentiments  from  myself." 

In  1798,  the  new  town  was  erected  which  contained  the 
county  seat.  There  was  some  dispute  as  to  what  should  be 
the  name  of  the  new  township  :  Greneral  Root  and  others  pro- 
posed calling  it  Mapleton,  while  Judge  Foote  and  his  asso- 
ciates wished  to  call  it  Delhi,  which  name  finally  prevailed. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  General  Root,  who  was  at  that  time 
young,  but  possessing  the  same  impulsive,  ardent,  fearless  dis- 
position, which  so  conspicuously  marked  his  after  life,  that  when 
the  decision  was  announced  of  calling  it  Delhi,  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  words  to  Mr.  Foote,  or  some  of  his 
associates ;  Delhi,  hell-high — ^better  call  it  Foote-high  !"  It 
is  hardly  necessary,  and  perhaps  out  of  place,  to  predict,  that 
were  the  choice  now  to  be  made,  Mapleton  would  be  the  deci- 
sion— Delhi  being  rejected,  from  its  known  Hindoo  origin. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  highly  respectable  correspondent  for 
the  following  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Judge 
Foote — a  life  covering  more  than  half  a  century  of  the  most 
interesting  period  of  our  county — full  of  incident  and  useful- 
ness, which  afibrds  abundant  matter,  would  our  limits  permit, 
for  a  more  enlarged  notice. 

"  Honorable  Ebenezer  Foote  died  at  his  residence  in  Delhi, 
on  the  28th,  (1818,)  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four. 
Few  men  have  been  called  to  act  as  many  parts  in  the  drama 
of  human  life  as  the  subject  of  this  notice,  or  have  sustained 
themselves  as  well.    Judge  JFoote  became  a  volunteer  in  the 
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Revolution  at  the  first  beat  of  the  drum,  and  continued  as  an 
intrepid  soldier  and  active  officer,  until  near  the  time  of  dis- 
banding the  army,  in  1783.  He  participated  in  the  toils  and 
danger  of  the  battle  of  Bunker' s-hill,  and  shared  in  the  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-soldiers  at  Valley  Forge. 
He  escaped  from  the  enemy  by  swimming  the  Hudson  river, 
near  New  York,  in  December,  1777.  The  vigilance  and 
ability  of  young  Foote  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  from  whom  he  received  an  appointment 
in  the  staff  department,  and  finally  left  the  army  in  the  rank 
of  major.  His  conduct  during  the  war,  won  for  him  the 
badges  of  the  order  of  Cincinnati,  of  which  society  he  was  an 
active  member  until  his  death ;  and  perhaps  no  event  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  aff'orded  him  more  pleasure,  than  on  the 
4th  of  July  in  each  revolving  year,  joining  this  little  band, 
the  remnant  of  his  Revolutionary  compeers,  in  celebrating  the 
independence  which  they  contributed  to  achieve. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Foote  had  little  left  but 
his  title  and  his  friends  ;  of  the  former  he  was  tenacious,  and 
to  the  latter  he  was  true.  He  commenced  the  dull  round  of 
his  civil  life  by  embarking  in  mercantile  business,  in  Ulster 
county,  in  which  he  continued  with  varied  success,  until  1797; 
when,  upon  the  organization  of  this  county,  he  was  appointed 
its  clerk,  and  shortly  afterward  came  to  reside  upon  the  spot 
where  his  remains  are  now  deposited. 

Judge  Foote  was  a  member  of  Assembly  several  years, 
from  the  county  of  Ulster ;  represented  the  old  Middle  District 
four  years  in  the  Senate  of  this  State ;  sat  in  the  Council  of 
Appointment  with  Grovenor  Jay,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Brett,  in  1810,  Mr.  Foote  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  first  judge  of  this  county,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  bench. 

"  Mr.  Foote  having  been  identified  with  party  politics  in 
19* 
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1800,  fell  a  victim  to  its  retribution  when  at  its  utmost  height, 
in  1801,  and  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  clerk,  upon  which 
he  relied  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  This  event, 
connected  with  an  indiscreet  selection  of  a  successor,  gave  rise 
to  considerable  newspaper  discussion  of  the  day,  and  as  the 
case  gained  publicity,  it  secured  to  Mr.  Foote  friends  who 
soon  obtained  for  him  an  extensive  and  profitable  land  agency, 
which  he  retained  during  his  life.  Without  the  advantages 
of  an  early  education.  Judge  Foote  nevertheless  possessed  a 
liberal  share  of  literary  attainments.  To  an  original  and  strong 
mind,  he  united  peculiar  amenity  of  manners,  a  high  sense  of 
moral  propriety,  and  unyielding  integrity." 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  members  who 
have  been  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  the  ceainty,  since  its 
erection : 


1798.  William  Horton,  Nathaniel  Wattles, 

1799.  Elias  Butler,  Erastus  Root, 

1800.  Patrick  Lamb,  Sluman  Wattles, 

1801.  Gabriel  North,  Erastus  Root, 

1802.  " 

1803.  John  Lamb,  Elias  Osborn, 

1804.  Gabriel  North,  " 

1805.  Adam  I.  Doll,  Anthony  Marvine, 

1806.  Gabriel  North,  " 

1807.  John  T.  More,  Joshua  Pine, 

1808.  .    "  Gabriel  North, 

1809.  Daniel  Fuller,  David  St.  John, 

1810.  John  T.  More,  Elias  Osborn, 

1811.  Daniel  Fuller,  David  St.  John, 

1812.  Daniel  H.  Burr,  Isaac  Ogden, 

1813.  Robert  Clark,  Andrew  Craig,  Jr., 

1814.  John  T.  More,  Isaac  Ogden, 

1815.  Robert  Clark,  Asahel  E.  Paine, 

1816.  William  Dewey,  Henry  Leavenworth, 

1817.  Martin  Keeler,  Asahel E.  Paine, 

1818.  William  Beach,  Erastus  Root, 
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1819.  James  Eells,  Erastus  Root, 

1820.  Peter  Pine,        "  " 

1821.  John  H.  Gregory,  " 

1822.  Benjamin  Benedict,  Asa  Grant, 

1823.  Samuel  Rexford,  " 

1824.  James  Eells,  Peter  Pine, 

1825.  Jabez  Bostwick,  Harman  I.  Quackenboss, 

1826.  Erastus  Root,  William  Townsend, 

1827.  "  John  Thompson, 

1828.  "  Edward  Doyle, 

1829.  William  S.  McCrea,  James  G.  Redfield, 

1830.  Erastus  Root,  Matthew  Talcott, 

1831.  David  P.  Mapes,  Peter  Pine, 

1832.  James  Coulter,  James  Hughson, 

1833.  John  Edgerton,  Stoddard  Stevens, 

1834.  Samuel  Gordon,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 

1835.  Dubois  Burhaus,  William  B  Ogden, 

1836.  John  Griffin,  James  W.  Knapp, 

1837.  Jesse  Booth,  Thomas  J.  Hubbell, 

1838.  Cornelius  Bassett,  Darius  Mapes, 

1839.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Jonas  More, 

1840.  Orsen  M.  Allaben,  Nathan  Bristol, 

1841.  Stephen  H.  Keeler,  Charles  Knapp, 

1842.  Samuel  Eells,  Orrin  Griffin, 

1843.  Milton  Bostwick,  Nelson  K.  Wheeler, 

1844.  Edward  J.  Burhaus,  Jesse  Palmer, 

1845.  John  McDonald,  Linus  Porter, 

1846.  Orrin  Foote,  Reuben  Lewis, 

1847.  John  C.  Allaben,  Donald  Shaw, 

1848.  Piatt  Townsend,  John  Calhoun," 

1849.  James  E.  Thompson,  Luther  Butts, 

1850.  George  H.  Wisner,  Richard  Morse, 

1851.  Samuel  Doyle,  William  Gleason,  Jr., 

1852.  Hezekiah  Elwood,  Lewis  Mills, 

1853.  Charles  S,  Rogers,  Daniel  Stewart, 

1854.  Samuel  A.  Miller,  Daniel  Rowland, 

1855.  William  B.  Smith,  William  Miller, 

1856.  Haxtun. 
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Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  first  Judges  of  the  County  Court, 
with  the  respective  dates  of  appointment  or  election,  for  which 
the  author  is  indebted  to  the  New  York  Civil  List,  by  F.  B. 
Hough,  Esq.  : 

Joshua  H.  Brett,  March  20,  1797. 
Ebenezer  Foote,  March  27,  1810. 
Isaac  Ogden,  March  26,  1816. 
Ebenezer  Foote,  Feb.  10,  1823. 
Jabez  Bostwick,  Jan.  22,  1830. 
Charles  Hathaway,  Feb.  12,  1840. 
Nelson  K.  Wheeler,  Feb.  12,  1844. 
Edwin  More,  (elected)  June,  1847. 
William  Gleason,  Jr.,  (elected)  Nov.  185L 
Jesse  Palmer,  (elected)  Nov.  1855. 

COUNTY  CLERKS  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Ebenezer  Foote,  March,  30,  1797. 
Philip  Gebhard,  Aug.  17,  1801. 
John  Doll,  March  29,  1803. 
Homer  R.  Phelps,  March  6,  1809. 
Asahel  E.  Paine,  Feb.  26,  1810. 
Homer  R.  Phelps,  Feb.  12,  1811. 
Ambrose  Bryan,  March  30,  1813, 
Asahel  E.  Paine,  Feb.  16,  1815. 
Homer  R,  Phelps,  Feb,  12,  182L 
"       (elected)  1822. 
John  E.  Burhails,      "  1825. 
Crawford  B.  Sheidoa,  (elected)  1828. 
Wm.  McClaughry,  "  1846. 

Benjamin  Cannon,  1852. 
"  "  1855. 


SHERIFFS  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Elias  Butler,  March  20,  1797. 
James  J.  White,  Feb.  11,  1799. 
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Clark  Lawrence,  May  8,  1801. 
Roswell  Hotchkiss,  March,  29,  1805. 
Nathan  Edgerton,  Jr.,  March  6,  1809. 
Jabez  Bostwick,  Feb.  23,  1811. 
Kobert  Seal,  March  13,  1813. 
Jabez  Bostwick,  Feb.  13,  1815. 
Martin  Keeler,  March  6,  1819. 
Isaac  Burr,  March  28,  1820. 
Martin  Keeler,  Feb.  12,  1821. 


Roger  Case, 

(elected)  1822. 

Martin  Keeler, 

u 

1825. 

Gurden  H.  Edgerton, 

a 

1828. 

John  H.  Gregory, 

a 

1831. 

Duncan  I.  Grant, 

11 

1834. 

John  M.  Betts, 

11 

1837. 

John  Edgerton, 

i( 

1840. 

Green  Moore, 

u 

1843. 

DeWitt  C.  Thomas, 

11 

1846. 

Daniel  Rowland, 

(< 

1849. 

Duncan  McDonald, 

(( 

1852. 

A.  H,  Burhaus, 

(( 

1855. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  lost  manuscript — Early  [organization  of  religious  societies — Report 
of  the  first  missionary — Summary  of  report — Different  sects  in  the 
county — Educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  other  information. 

The  reader  who  has  glanced  at  our  preface,  has  already  been 
made  aware  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  this  work  by  fire. 
And  this  misfortune  appears  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  present  chapter.  Several  of  the  first  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, containing  much  valuable  and  important  historical  infor- 
mation, are  thus  irremediably  lost.  The  information  too  was  of 
a  character  which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  index  to  the 
chapter  having  been  burned,  also  containing  the  different  points 
of  observation,  coupled  with  the  interval  of  time  with  its  mov- 
ing world  of  other  projects,  have  almost  totally  obliterated 
from  my  mind  a  definite  idea  of  its  contents.  A  general  out- 
line is  all  that  remains. 

In  the  first  pages  we  had  remarked  the  gradual  march  of 
improvement  from  the  organization  of  the  county,  at  which 
point  the  preceding  chapter  had  reached,  and  the  development 
of  its  moral  and  social  resources.  We  had  extracted  from  a 
little  pamphlet  the  report  of  the  first  missionary  to  the  county. 
His  visits  to  the  various  localities,  his  remarks  on  the  state  of 
society  in  the  diff'erent  towns,  forming,  as  they  did,  interesting 
themes  of  instruction  and  grateful  comparison,  we  are  now 
compelled  to  omit. 

Speaking  of  the  town  of  Middletown,  the  missionary  thus 
remarks :  In  this  town,  Grod  appears  to  have  made  your 
society  instrumental  to  the  good  of  many  souls,  particularly  in 
the  settlement  of  Platte-kill,  where  the  divine  spirit  was  poured 
out  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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"  At  the  close  of  the  first  sermon,  ten  or  fifteen  persons  came 
forward  as  if  impelled  by  the  Spirit,  and  seated  themselves  near 
me,  with  countenances  marked  with  great  anxiety.  The  first 
that  answered  my  questions,  said  with  a  big  tear  upon  her  cheek, 
that  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  approaching  me  till  the  ser- 
mon was  closed.  Soon  many  were  in  tears.  I  appointed  a 
lecture  in  the  evening,  and  spent  the  intervening  time  till  I  rose 
to  lecture  in  conversing  and  weeping  with  about  twenty  persons ; 
and  after  lecture,  till  late  in  the  evening,  the  people  appeared 
unwilling  to  leave  the  house.  Three  days  afterward  I  returned 
to  this  place,  and  after  preaching  eight  times  and  visiting  families, 
found  about  thirty  persons  under  conviction,  and  left  three  or 
four  of  these  enjoying  hopes  of  pardon  through  Christ." 

In  taking  a  cursory  review  of  the  territory  over  which  he  has 
passed,  the  pioneer  missionary  thus  refers :  "  The  region  through 
which  your  missionary  was  directed  to  pass,  is  widely  desolate. 
Two  out  of  the  five  counties  he  explored,  are  almost  wholly  des- 
titute of  Presbyterian  preaching.  A  great  part  of  Delaware 
county  seldom  enjoys  preaching  of  any  kind.  Those  living  on 
the  Delaware  and  its  branches  are  famishing  for  the  Word. 

Having  submitted  to  you  this  brief  sketch  of  my  labours,  and 
the  missionary  field  before  you,  allow  me  to  drop  a  few  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  direction  and  future  prosperity  of  your  society 
and  its  missionaries. 

"  The  strength  of  your  institution  depends  much  on  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  your  officers.  Let  such  as  possess  these  qualifica- 
tions be  selected ;  and  let  them  and  the  members  be  continually 
exhorted  to  unremitted  exertion,  remembering  Him  that  denied 
himself  even  to  the  very  death  for  our  sakes, 

"  Let  females  also  bear  offices,  particularly  that  of  a  committee 
to  enlist  new  members,  solicit  donations  of  the  rich,  inspirit  the 
society,  and  to  visit  and  instruct  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Select 
young  and  active  missionaries,  and  assign  them  stations  or  limits 
within  which  to  itinerate. 
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"As  such  stations,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  selecting — 1st. 
Meredith  and  its  vicinity,  together  with  the  desolate  region  of 
Charlotte. — 2d.  A  circuit  including  the  city,  Deposit  village,  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  a  part  of  Colchester,  demanding 
immediate  aid. — 3rd.  A  district  of  country  including  Middletown, 
Koxbury,  and  perhaps  Delhi,  with  settlements  adjacent. — 4th. 
Without  pointing  out  any  particular  station  of  it,  I  shall  mention 
all  Sullivan  county,  as  a  missionary  field,  containing  three 
Presbyterian  churches,  which  would  probably  nearly  support  a 
missionary. 

"  The  towns  of  Sidney,  Bainbridge,  Masonville,  &c.,  should  be 
frequently  visited  by  your  missionaries. 

"  I  would  advise  that  the  people  you  design  to  supply,  be 
instructed  to  assist  in  supporting  your  missionaries,  and  that  they 
be  encouraged  to  expect  preaching  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary- 
aid  they  furnish. 

"  Let  further  attempts  be  made  to  form  more  societies  in  other 
counties.  Great  exertions  and  more  ample  funds  are  necessary 
to  supply  that  portion  of  the  district  already  specified. 

"  You  perceive,  friends  and  brethern,  you  have  merely  entered 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  work.  Let  me  urge  you  to  pres.? 
forward  zealously  and  resolutely  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
religion,  on  the  plan  you  have  adopted.  Having  put  your  hand.^ 
to  the  plough,  after  the  example  and  injunction  of  our  gloriourf 
pattern,  never  think  of  looking  back." 

Up  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  missionary  preachint^, 
the  moral  resources  of  the  county  were  of  the  most  indefinite 
character.  Indeed,  as  appears  from  the  extract  of  the  above  repor  t, 
in  many  localities  the  inhabitants  had  not  had  preaching  for 
years.  Society,  under  such  depraved  and  improper  influence.}^ 
presented  but  one  vast  gulf  of  moral  degradation.  And  at  this 
late  day,  when  we  are  permitted  to  draw  so  favourable  a  con  - 
parison — the  past  in  contradistinction  with  the  present — how 
grateful  a  tribute  ought  we  to  ascribe  to  the  pioneers  of  our 
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social  and  moral  improvement.  Their  peculiar  hardships  and 
privations,  the  ingratitude  frequently  bestowed  upon  their 
ardent  labors  for  the  good  of  others,  without  emolument  or 
profit  to  themselves,  are  fitting  themes  for  discussion  in  these 
modern  times. 

The  establishment  of  churches  commenced  about  1816,  and 
has  kept  pace  with  the  gradual  increase  of  population  to  the 
present  time. 

The  dilFerent  sects  or  denominations  which  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  support  stated  preaching,  are  the  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Christian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Union. 

The  Methodist  denomination  is  the  most  numerous :  The 
whole  county  is  comprised  in  the  Delaware,  now  Prattsville 
district  of  the  New  York  conference. 

The  county  is  subdivided  into  twelve  circuits,  and  each 
circuit  is  filled  by  two  preachers  appointed  by  the  conference 
at  their  annual  meeting,  with  a  limited  period,  not  to  exceed 
two  years. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  first  regularly  orga- 
nized in  the  United  States,  December  25,  1784,  by  John 
Wesley  and  his  associates,  to  whose  laborious  and  energetic 
perseverance  the  church  in  the  new  as  well  as  old  world  is  in 
an  eminent  degree  indebted  for  its  present  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  The  doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  society  are  found 
elsewhere,  but  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
institution,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

In  1729,  Mr.  Wesley,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  became  afi'ected  by  the  general  apathy 
exhibited  in  that  body,  and  associated  himself  with  a  few  col- 
lege associates  of  like  opinions. 
20 
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A  series  of  weekly  meetingSj  was  established  for  prayer  and 
other  religious  vocations,  and  so  strict  was  their  outward  deport- 
ment in  comparison  with  that  relic  of  aristocratic  religion 
from  which  it  had  sprung,  the  Church  of  England,  that  the 
public,  either  out  of  compliment  or  derision,  gave  to  the  new 
organization,  the  appellation  of  Methodist,^^  which  name  it 
still  retains. 

The  limits  of  the  present  sketch  will  hardly  permit  us  to 
dwell  in  detail  upon  the  gradual  increase  of  Methodism  in 
England,  or  its  introduction  into  the  other  civilized  countries 
of  the  old  world.  It  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  (1766,)  into  the  United  States,  by  a  com- 
pany of  If  ish  emigrants,  who  landed  in  the  cityof  New  York,  and 
founded  the  first  Methodist  society  in  the  new  world.  The 
society  gradually  increased  prior  to  its  regular  organization, 
and  the  churches  in  some  sections  of  the  country  had  become 
quite  numerous.  These  churches  existed  in  an  isolated  and 
detached  form  until  1773,  when  the  first  conference  was  held 
in  America.  The  number  of  churches  represented  was  ten, 
who  reported  in  total  1,160  members. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  church,  instead  of  decreasing 
during  the  Revolution,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  first 
conference,  met  with  an  almost  incredible  increase,  so  that 
the  conference  in  1783,  reported  fourteen  thousand  members. 
At  the  Annual  Conference  in  1792,  some  internal  dissension 
led  a  large  number  of  members  to  secede,  who  styling  them- 
selves Republicans,^'  formed  the  germ  of  another  denom- 
ination, since  become  quite  numerous,  as  the  Christian,  or 
Unitarian  Baptist  Church. 

In  1830,  another  secession  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church.  At  a  still 
later  period  (1843,)  a  third  secession  from  the  radical  orga- 
nization was  effected,  which  contributed  the  elements  for  the 
formation  of  another  church,  styled  the  Methodist  Wesleyan 
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Churcli.  The  succeeding  year,  (1844,)  the  dissolution  of  the 
Methodist  Church  was  brought  about,  the  result  of  angry  dis- 
sensions and  contentions  in  relation  to  slavery,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  two  distinct  organizations,  the  Methodist 
Church  North,  and  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

The  next  religious  denomination,  and  the  only  one  besides 
Methodism,  having  a  sufficient  number  among  the  citizens  of 
the  county,  to  render  an  article  of  general  interest,  is  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Under  this  head  are  included  all  the 
churches  formerly  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  viz. : 
Congregational,  and  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian. 

Presbyterianism  as  well  as  Methodism  owes  its  origin  and  in- 
troduction in  America  to  Irish  emigrants.  As  early  as  1705  or 
1706,  a  Presbytery  was  convened  in  Philadelphia,  by  seven  or- 
dained ministers,  four  of  whom  were  Irishmen,  two  were  Scotch- 
men, and  the  seventh,  a  native-born  American. 

Rev.  P.  Douglass  Gorrie,  in  his  interesting  work  on  "  Churches 
and  Sects says:  "In  1788  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  duly  organized,  and  two  years  after- 
wards the  Assembly  invited  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational 
churches  to  renew  the  Annual  Convention  (which  had  existed 
prior  to  the  Revolution  but  had  been  broken  up  by  internal 
dissensions,)  in  connection  with  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church." 

This  conciliatory  feeling  evinced  on  the  part  of  Presbyterians, 
met  with  a  mutual  return  on  the  part  of  Congregationalists,  and 
resulted  in  1801,  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  union  between 
the  two  bodies,  which  existed  with  the  best  of  consequences  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Among  the  questions  on  morals,  which 
have  at  different  periods,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Church? 
is  the  one  respecting  slavery.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
earlier  history  bore  decided  testimony  against  slave-holders  and 
slave-holding,  but  foreseeing  that  sooner  or  later  these  dissensions 
would  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  church  similar  to  that  effect- 
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ed  among  the  Methodists  in  1844,  they  wisely  resolved  in  future 
to  pass  that  subject  in  silence,  and  since  1816,  to  at  least  a  re- 
cent period,  all  discussions  of  the  subject  of  slavery  have  been 
excluded  from  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

The  work  above  referred  to,  adverting  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
church,  says,  after  discussing  some  doctrinal  points  which  had 
become  the  issue  between  what  were  afterward  styled  the  Old 
School  and  the  New  School  churches :  "  What  with  complaints, 
decisions,  protests,  appeals,  reversals,  suspensions,  restorations, 
&c.  &c.,  a  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand,  and  the  notes  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Assembly  of  1837,  which  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  church,  gave  fearful  evidence  of  an  approaching  con- 
flict. Immediately  before  the  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  1837,  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  doctrines  held  a 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  wherein  they  prepared  a  statement 
of  their  grievances,  and  drew  up  a  memorial,  with  a  method  of 
reform.  In  the  memorial  they  protested  against  sixteen  errors 
of  doctrine,  ten  departures  from  Presbyterian  order,  and  five 
declensions  in  discipline ;  and  as  a  means  of  reform  they  pro- 
posed a  severance  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  all  local 
churches,  presbyteries,  and  synods  which  were  not  organized 
on  strictly  Presbyterian  principles,  and  the  separation  also  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  such  presbyteries  and  synods  as 
were  known  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  unsound  or  disorderly 
members.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  found  that 
the  Old  School  party,  as  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  called, 
had  a  small  majority  in  the  body,  and  finding  themselves 
possessed  of  sufiicient  numerical  strength,  they  proceeded,  among 
other  things,  to  abrogate  the  Plan  of  Union  which  had  been 
formed  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches, 
and  to  declare  that  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Greneva,  Genesee,  and 
Western  Keserve,  containing  about  five  hundred  ministers  and 
about  sixty  thousand  members,  where  the  supposed  heretical 
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opinions  prevailed  most,  were  not  consistent  parts  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  After  the  close  of  the  session,  and  during  the 
year  prior  to  the  next  session  of  1838,  the  time  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  At  length  the 
G-eneral  Assembly  of  1838  met.  The  commissioners  from  the 
different  bodies  appeared,  and  among  the  rest  the  commissioners 
of  the  four  excluded  synods.  The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 
refused  to  recognize  a  motion  that  these  members  be  received ; 
whereupon  the  rejected  commissioners,  with  those  who  advo- 
cated their  claims  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  united  in  disclaim- 
ing the  authority  of  said  moderator  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
above  motion,  and  subsequently  elected  a  new  moderator  and 
clerk,  and  organized  themselves  into  what  they  claimed  to  be 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  While 
the  latter  body  was  transacting  their  business  in  the  First  church, 
(Mr.  Barnes's,)  the  old  body  remained  in  their  seats  and  trans- 
acted their  business  also  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church. 
Among  important  acts  of  the  Assembly  at  each  session,  is  the 
election  of  trustees  to  represent  said  Assembly  as  a  corporate 
body.  The  two  Assemblies  accordingly  elected  two  sets  of 
trustees  to  fill  vacancies,  who  subsequently  claimed  seats  in  the 
board;  but  a  majority  of  the  sitting  members  of  the  board 
decided  in  favor  of  those  elected  by  the  Old  School  Assembly. 
As  there  was  considerable  church  property  held  by  the  trus- 
tees for  the  Assembly,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know  to  which  Assembly  the  property  belonged.  The  dis- 
carded trustees  accordingly  commenced  a  suit  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  claim  to  the  property  or  trusteeship 
was  allowed  by  the  decision  of  the  Judge.  The  case,  how- 
ever, was  appealed,  and  the  Superior  Court  granted  a  new 
trial.  But  as  the  Chief  Justice  had  advanced  legal  opinions 
adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  New  School  party,  the  suit  was 
very  properly  discontinued.  Since  the  above  period  both  As- 
semblies have  met  statedly,  and  transacted  their  business,  each 
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as  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  All  that  need  be  added,  is,  that  since  the  above 
separation,  greater  amity  and  peace  have  prevailed,  not  only 
among  the  ministers  and  members  of  each  branch,  but  between 
the  ministers  and  members  of  both  branches  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
county : 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. 

1.  FrankKn, 

2.  Harpersfield, 

3.  Meredith, 

4.  Deposit, 

5.  Hancock, 

6.  Walton, 

1.  Davenport, 

8.  New  Road, 

9.  Hamden, 


NAME  OF  MINISTER. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morgan, 
vacant, 

Rev.  Charles  Chapman, 

0.  H.  Seymour, 

J.  D.  Corn  well, 

J.  S.  Pattengill, 

H.  Boies, 

C.  S.  Smith, 

vacant, 


NO.  OP  MEMBERS. 

140 

84 

70 
129 

36 
150 

46 

60 

38 

753 


PRESBYTERIAN,  NEW  SCHOOL. 


10.  Shavertown, 

11.  Cannonsville, 

12.  Delhi, 

13.  Hd.  of  Delaware, 

14.  Colchester, 


Thomas  Larcom, 
S.  J.  White, 
Rev.  D.  Torrey, 
W.  Mayo, 
Edward  Orton, 


30 
40 

145 
80 

105 


400 


PRESBYTERIAN,  OLD  SCHOOL. 

15.  Delhi,  C.  B.  Smyth, 

16.  Hamden,  Charles  Brown. 

17.  Stamford. 

18.  Hobart. 

19.  Bovina. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  establisliment  of  churches  for 
religious  worship,  and  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  moral  tone 
among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  an 
agent  in  bringing  about  the  most  desirable  results,  is  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  throughout  all  grades  of  society. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Grov.  Tompkins  in  1811,  in 
presenting  their  report,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
ion,  thus  refer : 

^^The  commissioners  think  it  necessary  to  represent  in  a 
stronger  point  of  view,  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity 
of  education,  as  connected  either  with  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality,  or  with  the  prosperity  and  existence  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  As  the  people  must  receive  the  advantages  of 
education,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  is  this  end  to  be 
obtained  ?  The  expedient  devised  by  the  legislature,  is  the 
establishment  of  common  schools;  which  being  spread  through- 
out the  State,  and  aided  by  its  bounty,  will  bring  intellectual 
improvement  within  the  reach  and  power  of  the  humblest 
citizen.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised 
to  disseminate  religion,  morality,  and  learning  throughout  a 
whole  country.  All  other  methods,  heretofore  adopted,  are 
partial  in  their  operations,  and  circumscribed  in  their  effects. 
Academies  and  universities,  understood  in  contradistinction 
to  common  schools,  cannot  be  considered  as  operating  impar- 
tially and  indiscriminately  as  regards  the  country  at  large. 
The  advantages  of  the  first,  are  confined  to  the  particular 
districts  in  which  they  are  established ;  and  the  second.,  from 
causes  apparent  to  every  one,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  rich.  In  a  free  government,  where  political  equality 
is  established,  and  where  the  road  to  preferment  is  open  to 
all,  there  is  a  natural  stimulus  to  education,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  generally  resorted  to,  unless  some  great  local 
impediments  interfere.  In  populous  cities,  and  the  parts  of 
the  country  thickly  settled,  schools  are  generally  established 
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by  individual  exertion.  In  these  cases^  the  means  of  educa- 
tion are  facilitated,  as  the  expenses  of  schools  are  divided 
among  a  great  many.  It  is  in  the  remote  and  thinly  populated 
parts  of  the  State,  where  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a 
large  extent,  that  education  stands  greatly  in  need  of  encou- 
ragement. The  people  there,  living  far  from  each  other,  makes 
it  difficult  so  to  establish  schools,  as  to  render  them  convenient 
or  accessible  to  all.  Every  family  therefore,  must  either  edu- 
cate their  own  children,  or  the  children  must  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  education." 

The  subject  of  universal  education  was  one  of  the  earliest 
matters  of  interest  which  drew  the  attention  of  our  State  Legis- 
lature. At  the  first  meeting,  after  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution. Glen.  Clinton,  then  governor,  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  education.  He  says  :  "  Neglect 
of  the  education  of  youth,  is  one  of  the  evils  consequent  upon 
war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  any  thing,  more  worthy  your 
attention,  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
learning ;  and  nothing  by  which  we  can  more  satisfactorily 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  past  favors; 
since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  the  offspring  of  an  en- 
lightened understanding." 

In  1795,  April  9th,  the  legislature  took  the  first  action  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  schools"  was  passed,  appropriating  $50,000  annually  for  five 
years,  to  the  establishment  of  and  support  of  common  schools. 
There  were  defects  in  this  act,  which  its  practical  workings 
served  to  demonstrate,  and  accordingly,  on  the  the  5th  of 
March,  1801,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  again  called 
to  the  subject,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted  :  Resolved 
That  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,  passed  April 
9,  1795,  ought  to  be  revised  and  amended,  and  that  out  of  the 
annual  revenue  arising  to  this  State  from  its  stock  and  other 
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funds,  the  sum  $50,000  be  appropriated  for  the  further  encou- 
ragement of  schools,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

In  1811,  up  to  which  time  no  fixed  system  had  been  estab- 
lished, Grov.  Tompkins  adverted  to  its  necessity  in  his  annual 
message,  and  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  accord- 
ance thereto,  authorizing  the  Grovernor  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five,  to  report  a  system  for  the  permanent  organization  and 
establishment  of  public  schools  upon  a  durable  basis.  This 
committee  submitted  their  report  on  the  14th  of  February,  1812, 
accompanied  by  a  bill  which  subsequently  became  a  law,  com- 
prising substantially  the  main  features  of  our  common  school 
system,  as  it  existed  up  to  the  year  1888. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  are  comprised  in  the  following 
extract  from  their  report :  The  outlines  of  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  commissioners  are  briefly  these  ;  that  the  several  towns 
in  the  State  be  divided  into  school  districts,  by  three  commis- 
sioners, elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for  town  offi" 
cers ;  that  three  trustees  be  elected  in  each  district,  to  whom 
shall  be  confided  the  care  and  superintendance  of  the  school 
to  be  established  therein  ;  that  the  interest  of  the  school  fund 
be  divided  among  the  different  counties  and  towns,  according 
to 'their  respective  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  successive 
censuses  of  the  United  States  :  that  the  proportions  received  by 
the  respective  towns  be  subdivided  among  the  districts,  into 
which  such  town  shall  be  divided,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax  annually,  as  much  money  as  it 
shall  have  received  from  the  school  fund  :  that  the  gross 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  State,  and  raised  by  the 
towns,  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  the  teachers ;  and  that  the  whole  system  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment. 

We  have  thus  briefly  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  origin  and 
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development  of  our  admirable  common  school  system.  Its  history 
since  that  period,  is  vitally  connected  with  that  of  the  State, 
and  it  remains  for  us  but  to  add,  that  under  the  control  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  legislature,  the  system  has  realized  the 
most  magnificent  results. 

In  1827,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Gov.  Clinton,  in  his 
annual  message,  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
expediency  of  providing  small  and  suitable  collections  of 
books  and  maps,^'  to  be  attached  to  the  common  schools.  No 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  at  the  time,  but  sub- 
sequently, April  13, 1835,  an  act  was  introduced  authorizing  the 
taxable  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for 
each  subsequent  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library, 
consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall  in  their  district  meetings 
direct.'^  In  1838,  Grov.  Marcy  recommend  that  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States'  deposit  fund  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  District  Libraries,  in  such  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  the  State,  as  should  raise  by  taxation  an 
equal  amount  for  that  object.'^  And  the  legislature,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov.,  passed  an  act  appropriat- 
ing 155,000  from  the  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States'  de- 
posit fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  trustees  in  the  purchase  of 
suitable  books  for  a  district  library.'^ 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county  in  1840,  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  viz.,  Tompkins  18,  Sidney  11, 
Masonville  11,  Delhi  17,  Davenport  15,  Hancock  8,  Franklin 
25,  Kortright  17,  Meredith  14,  Bovina  13,  Andes  17,  Col- 
chester 16,  Hamden  13,  Harpersfield  20,  Middletown  20, 
Walton  17,  Stamford  14,  Roxbury  18.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  attending  these  schools,  as  reported  in  the  census 
returns  for  that  year,  was  10,651.  During  the  ten  succeeding 
years  up  to  1850,  the  number  of  school  districts  had  increased 
to  302,  with  a  total  number  of  students  12,597,  showing  an 
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increase  over  the  preceding  report  of  nearly  two  thousand 
students,  while  the  total  increase  of  population  in  the  county 
during  that  period  was  but  about  four  thousand,  a  more  favor- 
able report  than  can  be  exhibited  by  any  other  county  in  the 
State,  and  which  argues  strongly  the  gratifying  advancement 
of  the  county  in  intellectual  development.  And  it  is  upon  the 
extent  and  permanancy  of  this  feeling,  that  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation rely;  and  this  spirit  to  which  they  appeal,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  just  appreciation  and  judicious  improvement  of 
those  means  of  moral  and  mental  enlightenment,  which  the 
beneficent  policy  of  the  State  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  districts.  The  renovation  of  our 
common  schools,  distributed  as  they  are,  over  every  section  of 
our  entire  territory,  their  elevation  and  expansion  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  requirements  of  science  and  mental  pro- 
gress, and  their  capability  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foun- 
dations of  character  and  usefulness,  must  depend  upon  the 
intelligent  and  fostering  care  they  shall  receive,  at  the  hands 
of  those  to  whose  immediate  charge  they  are  committed. 
There  is  no  institution  within  the  range  of  civilization,  upon 
which  so  much,  for  good  or  for  evil,  depends — upon  which 
hang  so  many,  and  such  important  issues  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  individuals  and  communities,  as  the  common  dis- 
trict school.  It  is  through  that  alembic  that  the  lessons  of 
the  nursery  and  the  family  fireside,  the  earliest  instructions 
in  pure  morality,  and  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  social 
circle  are  distilled ;  and  from  it  those  lessons  are  destined  to 
assume  that  tinge  and  hue  which  are  permanently  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  character  and  the  life. 

Ought  we  not,  then,  in  drawing  this  brief  chapter  to  a  close, 
to  impress  upon  all  good  citizens  the  necessity  of  devoting  their 
undivided  energies  to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
these  beneficent  institutions.  Resting  as  it  does  upon  their 
support,  indebted  to  them  for  all  its  means  of  usefulness,  and 
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dependent  for  its  continued  existence  upon  their  discriminat- 
ing favor  and  ef&cient  sanction.  The  district  school  must 
become  the  central  interest  of  the  citizen^  and  the  parent,  the 
clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  agriculturist,  each  must  realize  that  there, 
under  more  or  less  favoring  auspices,  as  they  themselves  shall 
determine,  developments  are  in  progress  which  are  destined  at 
no  distant  day,  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  insti- 
tutions, habits,  modes  of  thought  and  action  of  society  in  all 
its  complicated  phases ;  and  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  results  which  may  be  thus  worked  out,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  rests  with  them.  By  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  to  the 
progressive  and  harmonious  action  of  the  system  of  popular 
education,  so  carefully  organized  and  amply  endowed  by  the 
State,  by  a  constant  and  methodical  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion with  its  authorized  agents,  in  the  elevation  and  advance- 
ment of  that  system  in  all  its  parts,  and  especially  by  an  infu- 
sion into  its  entire  course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  of  that 
high  moral  culture  which  can  alone  adequately  realize  the  idea 
of  sound  education,  results  of  inconceivable  magnitude  and  im- 
portance to  individual,  social,  and  moral  well-being,  may  con- 
fidently be  anticipated. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

Anti-rent  Difficulties — Early  grants  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
county — Hardenburgh  paterit — Dispute  in  regard  to  the  Western 
limits  of  the  patent — Survey  of  the  patent — Protest?  of  the  Indians 
— Indian  deed  of  the  land  between  the  branches  of  the  Delaware 
to  Johanus  Hardenburgh — Bradt  patent — Enumeration  of  the  other 
patents  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  granted — Land  monopoly — 
Early  restrictions  placed  upon  grants — How  eluded — ^Views  of  the 
early  legislatures — Recognition  of  the  grants  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution— Validity  of  the  manorial  titles — Leasehold  system — Sys- 
tematic classification  of  deeds — Durable  lease — Redemption  lease — 
Three  life  lease  —  One  and  two  life  lease — Yearly  lease — Seven 
year  proviso — Claims  of  the  tenants — History  of  the  excitement — 
Grievances  of  the  renters. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  the  history  of  the  late  anti-rent 
difficulties  in  the  county,  it  shall  be  our  aim,  as  it  certainly  is 
our  duty,  to  narrate  it  truthfully,  and  if  we  err,  judgment  must 
be  pronounced  accordingly.  We  disclaim  the  intention  of 
reviving  in  the  minds  of  any,  painful  or  unpleasant  remin- 
iscences connected  with  the  past,  and  so  far  as  we  can  do  so 
consistently,  we  shall  avoid  any  immature  conclusions,  or  hasty 
expressions,  that  will  not  extenuate  our  determination.  Those 
scenes  of  excitement,  those  times  that  tried  men's  souls," 
are  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  The  reign  of  dis- 
cord is  broken,  and  terror-stricken  he  has  flown  to  parts  unknown, 
while  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  union  and  harmony,  of  good  feeling 
and  brotherly  love,  have  spread  their  benign  influence  over  the 
thousand  hills  and  valleys  that  mark  the  surface  of  old  Delaware, 
and  as  of  old,  peace  and  prosperity,  with  their  attendant  bless- 
ings, are  over  all  diff"used. 

With  the  view  of  presenting  the  whole  case  more  fully  to 
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the  reader^  we  may  be  pardoned  for  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
of  time,  and  glancing  at  those  early  grants  which  indirectly 
proved  the  source  of  after  disturbance. 

The  first  of  these  grants  was  made  to  J ohanus  Hardenburgh 
and  others,  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April  1708.  The  defined  limits  of  this  patent,  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  Hardenburgh  patent,  were,  owing  to  the  unex- 
plored state  of  the  interior  or  western  part,  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. An  ancient  settlement  had  been  made  at  Minisink,  on 
the  Delaware — above  which  place  no  white  settlement  existed. 
The  idea  of  the  source  of  the  Delaware,  or  as  it  was  then 
appellated,  Fish-kill,''  had  been  gathered  from  the  friendly 
Indians,  who  resided  upon  that  stream,  or  from  traders  who 
had  boldly  penetrated  into  the  wilderness  to  trafiic  with  them. 
From  these  sources  of  information  it  had  been  established  that 
the  source  of  the  stream  lay  many  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
east, and  hence  the  description  in  the  original  grant — to  the 
main  branch  of  the  Fish-kill  or  Delaware  river;"  whereas  the 
two  streams  are  so  evenly  poised  at  their  junction,  that  even 
the  more  practised  eye  of  the  engineer,  cannot  without  elaborate 
investigation  and  computation,  detect  the  larger. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  question  should  at  an  early 
day  be  agitated,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
or  Delaware  river  proper?"  and  consequently  the  western 
limits  of  the  Hardenburgh  patent.  It  was  urged  by  those 
who  assumed  that  the  Hardenburgh  title  extended  only  to 
the  East  Branch,  that  it  was  so  understood  by  the  patentees 
themselves,  and  that  the  original  survey  extended  only  to 
that  boundary  line.  The  facts  relating  to  this  controversy,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  glean  them,  are  these.  In  1749 
Ebenezer  Wooster  run  up  the  East  Branch,  and  the  same  year, 
or  the  year  succeeding,  Robert  Livingston,  also  in  the  employ 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  patent,  surveyed  and  located  the 
West  Branch.  The  Indians,  who  still  held  peaceable  possession 
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of  the  territory  between  the  branches^  either  from  a  misunder- 
standing on  their  part,  or  other  motives,  availed  themselves  of 
the  technical  misapprehension  of  the  language  of  the  instrument 
they  had  executed,  and  protested  in  a  body  to  the  agents  of  the 
government,  that  the  owners  of  the  patent  had  reached  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  purchase,  and  were  trespassing  upon  their 
territory.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  while  this  matter  remained 
unadjusted,  the  surveys  on  the  disputed  part  of  the  patent 
should  have  been  suspended,  while  they  were  prosecuted  upon 
the  other  sections.  The  final  result  of  these  disputes  between 
the  patentees  and  Indians  was  a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
patentees,  and  the  consummation  of  a  second  purchase,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  instrument : 

"To  all  christian  and  other  people  whatsoever  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  or  may  come  or  concern,  we,  Sandervathe- 
verander,  Anough,  Hendrickhokeau,  Swathekeen,  Able,  Renp, 
Shenck,  Mounau,  Jacobus,  Mathesso,  Benjamin,  and  others, 
All  lawful  owners  and  proprietors  of  a  certain  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  lying  in  the  county  of  Ulster  and  Albany;, 
sendeth  greeting :  know  ye  that  the  abovesaid  Indians,  for 
divers  good  causes,  and  considerations,  them  thereunto  mov- 
ing, but  more  and  especially  for  and  in  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  current  money  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  them 
or  some  of  them,  in  hand  paid,  before  the  ensealing  and 
delivering  of  these  presents  by  Johanus  Hardenburgh,  of 
of  Eosendall,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  and  province  of  New 
York,  hath  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  released,  ratified 
and  confirmed  unto  the  said  Johanus  Hardenburgh,  all  that 
certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being, 
between  the  Fish-kill  and  the  Papagonck  river,  in  the  county 
of  Ulster  and  Albany.  Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  Fish-kill, 
and  from  thence  running  with  direct  line,  to  the  head  of 
Catricks-kill,  and  from  the  head  of  Catricks-kill  with  a  direct 
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line  to  the  head  of  Papagonck  river,  and  thence  down  the  east 
side  of  the  said  river  Papagonck  to  a  certain  place  called 
Shokakeen,  where  the  Papagonck  river  falls  in  the  Pish-kill, 
and  then  up  the  said  Fish-kill,  including  the  same,  to  the  head 
thereof  or  the  place  of  beginning,  together  with  all  the  lands, 
hills  and  valleys,  mines  and  minerals,  whatsoever,  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  said  tract  of  land,  together  with  free 
fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  hunting,  and  all  other  profits  whatso- 
ever. To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  said  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  and  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging 
or  in  anywise  appertaining,  unto  him  the  said  J ohanus  Harden- 
burgh,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  and  to  the  only  proper 
use  benefit  and  behoof  of  him  the  said  Johanus  Hardenburgh, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever/' 

'^In  witness  whereof,  we  the  said  Indians,  have  put  our 
marks  and  seals,  this  third  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one." 

Signed  by 

^^SUPPAU,  JAN  PALLING," 
and  twenty  other  Indian  proprietors. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
^'  Evert  Wynkoop,  and 

^'CpRNELIUS  ElMENENDORF." 

The  above  deed  was  acknowledged  on  the  third  day  of  J uue, 
1751,  before  A.  G-aasbick  Chambers,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Ulster  county.  The  receipt  for  the  conside- 
-ation  expressed  in  the  deed,  is  endorsed  upon  the  back  of  the 
nstrument. 

The  next  grant  was  made  to  Arent  Bradt  and  others,  on 
the  third  of  June,  1740.    This  grant  was  contained  in  four 
distinct  parcels ;  three  of  them  lay  upon  the  Susquehanna,  or 
its  branches  in  Otsego  county,  the  other  tract  lay  in  Delaware, 
21* 
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upon  both  sides  of  the  West  Branchy  near  its  source.  The 
whole  patent  contained  ten  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

In  1769,  Dec.  8,  John  Harper,  and  twenty-one  other  asso- 
ciated individuals,  obtained  a  patent  of  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing twenty-two  thousand  acres. 

In  1770,  Lawrence  Kortright  and  his  associates,  obtained 
a  patent  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  principally  contained  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Kortright.  The  same  year 
the  following  tracts  of  land,  which,  together  with  those  already 
specified,  comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the  county,  were 
granted  to  various  associations. 

The  Groldsborough  patent,  of  18,000  acres,  to  Alexander 
McKee,  and  others. 

The  "  Franklin  patent,'^*  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  to 
Thomas  Wharton,  Rees  Meredith,"!"  and  others,  situate  in  the 
towns  of  Delhi,  Meredith  and  Davenport. 

The  Adaquaintance,  or  Charlotte  river  patent  of  twenty-six 
thousand  acres,  in  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  river,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Otsego,  Delaware  and  Schoharie,  was  granted  to  Sir 
Wm.  Johnston  and  others. 

The  Bedlington  patent,  containing  twenty-seven  thousand 
acres,  in  the  towns  of  Franklin  and  Walton,  was  granted  to 
John  Leake,  and  his  associates.  J 

John  Clark  obtained  a  patent  for  two  thousand  acres  in  the 
town  of  Franklin.  Charles  Babington,  also  procured  a  grant 
for  a  like  quantity. 

Called  Franklin  patent,  after  Wm.  Temple  Franklin,  who  became 
proprietor  of  a  portion  in  1785  ;  hence,  also,  the  origin  of  the  town  of 
Franklin. 

f  Rees  Meredith,  after  whom  the  town  of  Meredith  took  its  name. 

%  This  was  the  patent  which  escheated  to  the  State,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  the  use  of  the  Delaware 
academy. 
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The  Walton  patent,  was  also  granted  to  Wm,  Walton  and 
his  associates. 

In  1775^  John  Rappalja  and  others,  obtained  a  patent  of 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  situate  in  the  towns  of  Sidney, 
Masonville,  and  Tompkins. 

The  vast  compass  of  the  Hardenhurgh  patent,  when  its 
limits  had  been  surveyed  and  located — a  grant  of  something 
less  than  two  millions  of  acres  to  a  single  individual, — was  a 
species  of  monopoly,  which,  even  the  British  government,  with 
her  aristocratic  notions,  failed  to  relish,  and  an  order  was  issued 
preventing  grants  of  more  than  a  thousand  acres  to  single 
individuals,  or  when  associated  together,  of  a  number  of  thou- 
sand equal  to  the  number  of  associates. 

This  act,  although  beyond  dispute  it  put  a  restraining  check 
upon  land  monopoly,  yet  it  did  not  entirely  attain  the  desired 
object  of  preventing  them  "in  toto.''  It  was  cunningly 
eluded  by  scheming  speculators,  by  substituting  cither  ficti- 
tious names,  or  privileged  to  use  those  of  their  friends,  who 
upon  the  granting  of  the  patent,  executed  their  respective 
assignments  to  the  individual  for  whom  the  grant  was  obtained. 

It  was  under  these  modified  restrictions  that  the  public 
domain  became  the  easy  prey  of  the  consummate  land  specu- 
lator, up  to  the  period  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  colonial 
government.  But  when  the  jurisdiction  of  territory  passed 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
people  themselves,  it  was  then  made  subservient  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  by  more  stringent 
modifications. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature,  was  directed  at  an  early 
day  to  the  theory  and  results  growing  out  of  these  land  mono- 
plies.  Their  eventual  tendency  seemed  too  much  toward  the 
laying  a  foundation  of  a  future  aristocracy,  to  comport  with 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  fearless  and  energetic  statesmen  of 
those  times — its  results  could  hardly  harmonize  with  the  end 
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desired  to  be  attained  by  the  institution  of  a  new  and  novel 
form  of  government.  It  could  but  centre  in  single  individuals 
a  migbty  controlling  influence,  not  only  over  those  who  be- 
came their  tenants,  but  indirectly  it  might  extend  to  and 
control  the  machinery  of  government.  It  would  give  to  the 
capitalist  the  reins  of  weal  or  woe  to  republicanism,  and  the 
high  hopes  centered  upon  it^  by  the  annihilation  of  that  social, 
moral,  and  political  freedom,  guaranteed  and  established 
by  the  declaration  of  our  independence,  which  had  emanated 
from  the  old  congress-hall  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  unanimous 
acquiescence  of  that  venerable  body,  and  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  a  marked  epoch  in  her  history  and  certain  omen 
of  future  good. 

Accordingly  we  note,  that  while  the  State  in  all  good  faith 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  previous  grants,  in  1777  John 
Jay  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  legislature  : 

Whereas  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  State, 
that  peace  and  amity  with  the  Indians  within  the  same,  be  at 
all  times  supported  and  maintained  :  And  whereas,  the  frauds 
too  often  practised  toward  the  said  Indians,  in  contracts  made 
for  their  lands,  have  in  divers  instances  been  productive  of 
dangerous  discontents  and  animosities  : 

Be  it  ordained,  that  no  purchases  or  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  lands,  made  since  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1775,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  with, 
or  of  the  said  Indians,  be  deemed  valid  unless  made  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State." 

All  these  early  grants,  were  made  prior  to  the  Eevolution, 
The  parties  who  owned  them  resided  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  cities.  The  titles  of  those  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  American  liberty  were  afterward  ratified  by  the  home 
government,  while  those  who  abetted  the  English  suffered  the 
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confiscation  of  their  property.  The  Adaquaintance  patent  was 
the  only  one  confiscated  in  the  county. 

This  much  I  have  premised  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
early  grants,  but  the  immediate  consequences  which  grew  out 
of  this  mistaken  policy,  demand  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  relation  to  the  validity  of  these  titles ;  I  find  in  the 
XXXVI.  section  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  State,  which 
was  ratified  at  Kingston,  April  20th,  1775,  the  following 
declaration  : — "  And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  all  grants  of 
land,  within  this  State^  made  by  the  King  of  Grreat  Britain, 
or  persons  acting  under  his  authority,  after  the  fourteenth 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
shall  be  null  and  void ;  but  nothing  in  this  constitution  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  afiect  any  grants  of  land,  within 
this  State  made  by  the  authority  of  the  said  King,  or  his  pre- 
decessors, or  to  annul  any  charters,  or  bodies  politic  by  him, 
or  them,  or  any  of  them,  made  prior  to  that  day."  And  in 
1822,  when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted,  this  same 
clause  was  incorporated  with  all  its  original  force.  So  far,  then, 
as  our  present  system  of  legislation  has  had  aught  to  do  with 
grants  made  under  the  colonial  dispensation,  it  has  been  but 
to  ratify  and  confirm  them  under  a  restricted  and  modified 
form — in  which  the  principle  of  confiscation  was  not  recognized. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were 
succeeded  by  bright  prospects  of  future  prosperity.  Its  favor- 
able termination  could  have  been  attained  but  by  the  aid  of 
a  higher  Power,  and  in  that  circumstance  gleamed  in  the  dim 
future  the  guaranty  of  our  prospective  prosperity.  But  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  sadly  prostrated.  A  long  and 
momentous  struggle  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity— that  social  and  moral  degradation  ever  the  accompani- 
ments of  war — the  financial  crises,  the  partial  bankruptcy  of 
the  State,  by  their  refusal  to  redeem  the  national  currency  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions,  produced  a  powerful  reaction, 
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even  more  threatening  in  its  consequences  than  a  continuation 
of  war. 

Out  of  these  hard  times^  coupled  with  the  universal  poverty 
that  prevailed  among  the  early  settlers^  sprung  up  of  necessity, 
a  system,  the  leasehold  system.  A  system  at  that  time  to  a 
great  extent  optional  with  the  tenant.  It  offered  the  poor 
man  a  chance,  by  economy  and  industry,  of  supporting  his 
family  and  enriching  himself  without  the  investment  of  any 
capital  hut  his  time  and  labor,  and  consequently  the  tenant 
accepted  the  proffered  bonus  regardless  of  the  pregnant  future. 
Under  this  system  of  populating  the  soil  a  large  portion  of 
Delaware  county  was  occupied  and  improved.  ^'  These  tenures 
have  been  leases,  seldom  conveyances  of  the  fee,  either  by 
warranty  or  quitclaim ;  and  they  can  be  resolved  into  four 
general  classes,  though  there  may  be  slight  differences  be- 
between  individuals  under  each  of  these  kinds. 

There  will  be  sufl&cient  uniformity,  however,  among  those 
but  slightly  differing  to  warrant  this  arrangement. 

The  first  kind  is  the  durahle  lease,  given  for  ^'  as  long  as 
grass  grows  and  water  runs,"  or  "  forever."  Under  this  lease 
the  lessee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  are  entitled  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  described  therein,  using  and  improving 
the  same,  as  his  interest  or  judgment  may  dictate,  with  full 
knowledge  and  confidence,  that  as  long  as  he  abides  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  and  pays  the  yearly  rent — a  stipulated 
sum  or  quantity  for  the  use  of  his  farm — he  or  they  can  occupy 
and  hold,  and  forever.  In  leases  of  this  kind,  given  on  some 
of  the  estates,  there  is  reserved,  upon  every  alienation  of  the 
premises,  otherwise  than  by  last  will  or  testament,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  consideration,  usually  one-fourth,  whence  the 
term  quarter-sales ;  the  tenant  covenanting  to  pay  such  pro- 
portion upon  every  sale.  And,  connected  with  this  reserva- 
tion, there  is  sometimes  this  privilege,  that  the  lessor,  or  land- 
lord, shall  be  permitted,  himself,  to  purchase  from  the  tenant, 
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wliere  a  sale  at  any  givea  sum  is  contemplated^  at  the  proposed 
price,  if  desirous  to  do  so.  But  aside  from  these  reservations, 
and  such  others  as  may  have  been  agreed  to,  as  well  by  the 
tenant  as  by  the  landlord,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  tenant 
whether  he  will  have  a  constant  and  lasting  home,  or  surrender 
it.  Holding  possession  of  his  landed  estate  under  a  contract, 
in  which  the  rent,  whether  in  kind  or  amount,  is  particularly 
mentioned  and  specified,  fulfilling  Ms  part  of  the  agreement, 
he  need  have  no  fear  that  the  avarice  or  hostility  of  his  land- 
lord can  place  any  other  burthen  upon  him,  than  what  he 
himself  has  consented  to  bear.  Claiming  and  exercising  only 
such  privileges  as  he  has  covenanted  to  receive,  and  giving  in 
return  therefor,  such  equivalent  as  he  has  agreed,  the  grow- 
ing population  of  the  country,  the  increased  productiveness, 
and  consequent  enhanced  value  of  the  land,  can  make  no  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  he  has  to  pay  for  occupancy.  If  the  products 
of  his  toil  and  the  beasts  of  his  field  bring  a  more  than  usual 
return,  no  cupidity  can  demand  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
amount  due  from  him  for  the  soil  he  cultivates.  The  farm  he 
tills,  he  knows  its  bounds,  the  rent  he  pays  he  knows  its  pre- 
sent sum,  and  the  amount  for  any  future  time.  Here  is  a 
stability  beyond  the  possibility  of  variation,  provided  he  so 
wishes,  and  so  determines. 

The  second  kind  is  the  redemption  lease,  uniting  the  pecu- 
liarities and  benefits  of  a  lease,  with  the  vested  right  to  become 
the  owner  of  the  fee.  Under  leases  of  this  character,  the  tenant 
may  pay,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  soil,  the  stipulated 
rent,  or  he  may  purchase,  at  a  specified  price,  the  fee,  and  in 
very  many  cases,  upon  whatever  part  of  the  purchase-money 
he  pays,  legal  interest  is  allowed  him,  which  is  applied  as  so 
much  towards  the  agreed  rent.  Two  alternatives  are  offered 
him,  either  of  which  he  may  adopt ;  or  he  may  hold  under  ^ 
both  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  part  payment  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  payment  of  rent,  exceeding  the  interest 
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of  tlie  purchase-money^  thus  part  paid.  But  accepting  either, 
or  holding  under  both,  his  choice  becomes  that  of  his  landlord. 
He  must  be  bound  and  governed  by  such  conclusions  and  de- 
terminations as  his  tenant  approves  and  adopts.  If  preferable 
to  pay  the  rent,  which  seldom  equals  a  seven  per  centum  inte- 
rest upon  the  actual  worth  of  the  land,  the  lessor  cannot  take 
away  the  privilege  :  and  if  unpleasant,  and  as  he  may  imagine, 
degrading  reservations  attach  to  him  as  a  lessee,  he  has  but  to 
decide  and  to  act,  and  his  is  the  pleasure  of  being  a  fee-owner. 
Two  ways  being  marked  out  before  him  in  which  to  act,  no 
one  but  himself  can  be  in  fault,  if  he  prefer  to  tread  the  one 
most  rugged  and  toilsome,  as  he  alone  can  select  the  easier 
and  more  agreeable.  In  many  cases,  particularly  where  the 
lessee  has  no  capital  but  his  wits,  and  no  labor-machines  but 
his  own  strong  hands,  redemption  leases  are  much  more  desir- 
able than  a  contract  for  sale.  For  such,  it  is  much  easier  to 
pay  the  rent,  even  when  the  highest  pay  the  annual  interest, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  principal,  than  to  make  a  down 
payment  of  the  whole.  In  this  kind  of  lease,  also,  the  tenant 
finds  the  same  desideratum  we  have  noticed  in  the  first  class 
mentioned,  that  no  changes  or  circumstances  can  increase  his 
yearly  rent,  as  long  as  he  maintains  his  covenanted  contract, 
while  in  addition,  he  has  the  power  to  change,  at  any  moment, 
his  estate  from  leasehold  to  freehold.  Surely,  no  one  can  fail 
of  observing,  that  such  tenants  have  great  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges, and  that  any  one  must  be  unreasonable  who  seeks  to  rid 
himself  of  both  alternatives. 

The  third  kind  is  the  three-life  lease,  which  remains  in  force 
during  the  lives  of  any  three  persons,  whose  names  are  inserted 
in  the  lease,  or  until  the  death  of  the  last  survivor.  From  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  such  leases  being  compulsory  on  the 
landlord,  and  available  for  the  tenant,  only  during  the  lives  of 
the  persons  selected,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  being  so  great, 
there  can  be  none  of  that  stability  which  characterizes  the 
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other  kinds  mentioned.  The  insertion  of  the  name  of  a  child 
as  one  of  the  lessees,  may  prolong  the  leasehold  estate  through 
two  generations,  but  can  hardly  extend  it  to  a  third.  In  most 
instances,  they  will  but  little  exceed  the  duration  of  a  single 
generation.  Viewed  in  the  most  favorable  light,  they  are 
marked  by  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty;  an  uncertainty, 
moreover,  entirely  independent  of  the  parties  to  them,  and  one 
which  the  tenant  cannot  by  the  most  prudent  and  careful 
watchfulness,  obviate.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  they  must 
prove  themselves  very  objectionable. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  class  are  the  one  and  two  life  leases , 
which  we  shall  here  consider,  because  they  depend  upon,  and 
are  characterized  by  the  same  uncertainty.  The  individual 
name  of  each  of  these  varieties  marks  their  differences.  Each 
from  its  precariousness,  would  seem  to  be  adopted  with  hesita- 
tion, and  if  adopted,  to  prevent  the  lessee  from  complaining  at 
any  event  which  might  happen. 

The  fourth  and  last  kind  is  the  yearly  lease,  the  name  of 
which  gives  its  character.  It  runs  only  for  a  twelvemonth^ s 
time,  and  expires  on  a  given  day  and  date,  neither  party  being 
bound  on  a  future  agreement,  to  adopt  or  follow  the  terms  of 
a  former  one.  Future  rent  or  use  must  be  arranged  as  the 
parties  in  interest  can  agree,  each  having  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing with  perfect  freedom.  In  the  familiar  instances  of  a  yearly 
lease  of  a  dwelling  or  a  wareroom,  the  same  principles  are  in- 
volved, and  the  same  laws  govern.  To  both,  the  lessor  and 
lessee,  they  can  neither  be  desirable  nor  beneficial ;  to  the  one 
as  furnishing  a  home  and  habitation  for  only  a  little  while,  and 
consequently  weakening  his  desire  to  become  a  thrifty  farmer, 
and  deadening  his  ambition ;  to  the  other  other,  as  affording 
only  a  poor  prospect  of  any  valuable  improvements,  and  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  deterioration. 

Under  leases  belonging  to  some  one  of  the  above  described 
classes,  these  lands,  and  many  other  tracts,  have  been  held  and 
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occupied,  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  organization  of  our  State 
institutions.  Under  this  leasehold  system,  the  tenants  were 
prosperous.  By  a  great  and  gradual  change  the  forest  had 
given  way  to  cultivated  fields,  and  the  rude  hut  to  splendid  or 
at  least  commodious  mansions.  Yet  amid  numerous  gratifying 
and  beneficial  changes,  at  a  time  when  general  depression  was 
far  removed  from  the  mass,  and  when  prosperity  was  waiting 
upon  the  people,  a  surmise  crept  in  among  them,  that  the 
tenures  under  which  they  lived  were  onerous,  anti-republican, 
and  unjust,  and  that  as  individuals  and  citizens  a  strenuous 
opposition  was  demanded  of  them.  A  feeling  extremely  radi- 
cal and  consequently  highly  dangerous,  seemed  to  have  per- 
vaded the  general  mass,  seeking  some  escape.  This  local  ex- 
citement discovered  a  way,  and  the  pent  up  spirit  rushed  forth 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  local  cause  which  produced  it. 
Some,  the  calmer  and  more  worthy  sort,  who  honestly  believed 
their  leases  highly  objectionable,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  be 
modified  and  corrected,  adopted  the  new  name,  under  which 
in  a  legal,  honorable  way,  they  meant  to  combat  the  error  and 
gain  the  right.  Others  again,  the  larger  portion,  who  fancied 
they  saw  a  new  and  easy  way  to  pay  their  debts,  which,  like  an  in- 
cubus, were  pressing  them  down,  and  who  stopped  not  to  inquire 
whether  justice  and  law  were  with  them,  provided  they  could 
gain  their  wished  for  ends,  rallied  under  the  gathering  word  of 
anti-rentism,  and  uncouth  disguises,  and  called  themselves 
"  Indians,^^  assuming  the  high-sounding  titles  of  the  sons  of 
the  forest,  and  by  their  actions  gave  all  to  understand,  that 
they  were  determined  to  prosecute  to  success  their  treasonable 
designs,  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  that  they  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  pay  no  longer  any  rent,  or  acknowledge  a  landlord's 
title.  Still  another  class,  followers  of  Fourier  and  Owen, 
world-conventionists,  who  give  a  ready  support  to  every  scheme, 
however  wide  from  nature,  or  wanting  in  common  sense,  joined 
themselves  to  the  two  former,  and  gave  them  their  sympathy 
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and  assistance.  And  dishonest  and  designing  politicians,  who 
could  pierce  the  future,  just  far  enough  to  see  that  this  excite- 
ment, if  properly  managed,  would  become  a  popular  doctrine 
with  the  great  body  of  those  living  under  such  tenures,  eagerly 
'  -  seized  hold  of  it,  and  with  brazen  lungs  trumpeted  it  to  all  around, 
--not  forgetting  to  laud  their  own  patriotism  in  thus  coming 
forth  in  the  support  of  right,  and  determined,  like  many  others 
called  honest  and  pure,  to  ride  into  office  and  gather  the  spoils. 

To  all  these  classes  anti-rentism  has  been  as  it  were  a  magic 
word,  and  under  it,  they  have  attempted  to  repudiate  solemn  con- 
tracts, and  defraud  the  landlords  of  their  honest  dues.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  position  will  be  denied ;  but  in  support  of  it 
we  refer  to  facts,  now  well  established,  and  familiar  to  all 
cognizant  of  the  machinery  and  contrivances  of  anti-rentism. 
As  a  general  thing,  all  the  tenants  have  claimed  the  protection 
of  associations,  have  paid  a  specified  tax  per  acre  for  such  pro- 
tection, and  under  the  instructions  of  such  associations  have 
refused  to  pay  the  yearly  rent.  That  they  have  so  done,  is 
proved  from  acknowledgments  in  familiar  conversations,  and 
from  their  own  confessions  made  before  legal  tribunals,  under 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

With  such  objects  in  view,  many  counties  have  rallied  under 
the  same  standard,  and  seem  determined  that  it  shall  be 
triumphant,  even  at  the  expense  of  law  and  order.  And  as 
the  flag  of  equal  rights''  is  thrown  to  the  breeze,  and  mis- 
guided and  frenzied  men  are  gathering  around  it,  and  design- 
ing demagogues  are  driving  them  on,  a  duty  is  placed  upon  us 
to  inform  ourselves  of  the  grievances,  under  which  they 
imagine  they  are  suff"ering,  and  to  understand  the  means 
adopted  for  their  removal,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
and  act  correctly,  like  honest  men  and  honest  citizens. 

The  complaints  of  tenants  are  various,  but  they  generally 
take  some  or  all  the  following  forms — either  that  the  claim  of 
those  who  who  assume  to  be  lords  of  the  manor,  is  unfounded 
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and  fictitious;  or  that  the  leases  contain  provisions  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  or  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive in  themselves ;  or  that  they  are  precluded  from  inquiring 
into  and  disputing  the  right  of  the  lessor,  though  he  had  no 
right  to  lease  to  them  the  lands.  As  a  remedy  for  what  they 
then  feel  unjust  and  unequal,  they  ask  such  a  modification  of 
the  law,  that  the  landlord  should  be  bound  legally  to  establish 
his  title,  or  fail  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  and  also 
that  the  right  to  distrain  may  be  taken  away.  These  charges 
are  supported  in  part,  by  those,  who  from  their  inability  to 
learn  the  facts  in  the  case,  are  necessitated  to  obtain  their 
information  from  secondhand  sources,  and  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  any  person  would  bring  forward  such  grave  and 
weighty  accusations,  without,  at  least  a  fair  and  plausible 
foundation ;  and  they  also  receive  countenance  from  another 
class,  who  stifle  reason's  voice  when  she  speaks  not  in  accord- 
ance with  their  passions,  and  will  not  be  convinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  they  advance,  or  if  convinced,  are 
like  those  who-^ — 

"  Convinced  against  their  will, 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

But  however  supported,  it  becomes  us  calmly  to  investigate 
the  charges,  and  learn  their  falsity  or  correctness. 

The  terms  of  many  of  the  original  leases,  were  seven  years 
rent-free,  and  thereafter  a  yearly  rent  of  one  shilling  per  acre. 
So  great  an  inducement  was  this  specification,  that  even  those 
who  could  have  purchased  and  paid  in  full  for  their  land  pre- 
ferred the  other  alternative.*  At  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years,  many  were  still  too  poor  to  meet  their  yearly  demands, 
which  through  the  forbearance  of  the  proprietors,  were  suffered 
to  pass  unpaid,  and  accumulated  from  year  to  year.  These 

*"  David  SquireSj  and  many  other  original  settlers. 
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hack-rent  demands,  which  on  some  places  accumulated  to 
several  hundreds  of  dollars,  was  one  of  the  principal  moving 
causes  of  the  commonly  styled    anti-rent  war/' 

That  the  people  had  just  claims  for  the  revision  of  existing 
laws,  in  relation  to  distraining  for  rent,  and  of  ejecting  tenants 
from  their  farms  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  when  there  is 
unencumbered  personal  property  enough  on  the  place  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  none  will  deny.  And  further,  if  they  doubted 
the  validity  of  the  title,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  involved 
gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  demand  an  investigation.  It  was 
a  duty  they  owed  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  have  the 
matter  tested,  and  the  validity  of  the  title  established,  or 
declared  null  and  void. 

Biit  to  speak  more  definitely ;  the  excitement  first  showed 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  mass  meeting ;  accompanied  by  strong 
resolutions,  and  followed  up  by  the  refusal  of  tenants  to  pay 
the  annual  rent,  within  the  manors  of  Rensselaer  and  Livingston ; 
and  to  oppose  more  efi"ectually  the  officers  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  by  screening  themselves  from  observation  and 
detection,  masks  and  disguises  were  substituted. 

The  following  are  what  the  original  anti-rent  association 
claimed  as  the  grievances  of  the  tenants  or  rent-payers,  as  pub- 
lished sometime  prior  to  the  period  when  the  excitement 
assumed  so  popular  a  form. 

First,  It  is  held  by  this  class  of  community,  that  they  are 
under  an  unequal  ratio  of  taxation,  they  paying  all,  and  the 
Patroon  none,  for  the  support  of  either  the  county  or  State 
government. 

This  taxing  them  for  lands  owned  by  somebody  else,  they 
hold  to  be  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  demand. 

Secondly,  They  consider  it  wrong,  legally,  as  well  as 
wicked,  that  the  lessor  has  power  to  collect  rents,  while  the 
lessee  has  no  power  to  contest  that  right. 

"  Thirdly,  It  is  believed  that  this  system  of  things,  as  prac- 
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tised  on  the  renters  of  Rensselaer  and  Livingston  manors,  has 
an  improper  hearing  on  the  elective  franchise,  through  fear  of 
oppression. 

"  Fourthly,  The  right  and  power  of  ejecting  tenants  of  their 
farms  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  when  there  is  personal  pro- 
perty enough  on  the  premises  to  pay  it,  is  held  to  be  extremely 
arbitrary,  and  is  often  done  to  favor  a  friend. 

Fifthly,  They  declare  against  the  injustice  of  being  exposed 
to  ejections  from  their  farms  and  homes,  merely  on  account  of 
failing  to  pay  the  rent  every  year.  It  is  the  principle  or  power 
of  this  trait  of  the  leases,  that  they  object  to;  though  it  were 
never  put  in  force.  And  also,  from  being  exposed  to  forfeit 
their  leases  if  they  failed  to  live  up  to  every  requirement  in 
those  instruments. 

Sixthly,  But  it  may  be  said,  that  men  ought  to  abide  by 
their  bargains,  and  that  they  need  not  to  have  taken  such 
leases.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  those  leases  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  all  families  who  now  live  upon  leased  premises, 
which  was  done  as  follows :  At  first,  when  the  country  was 
new,  the  Patroon  was  very  good  and  indulgent,  to  such  as 
would  settle  on  his  manor,  even  sometimes  giving  the  use  of 
the  land  for  seven  years  for  nothing,  with  the  promise  of  a 
good  and  indulgent  lease  at  the  end  of  that  time.  During  this 
period,  be  the  same  longer  or  shorter,  considerable  improve- 
ments were  sure  to  be  made  on  the  land.  But  now  comes  the 
pinch  :  a  lease  is  made  out,  which  the  renter  sees  at  once  is  in 
a  considerable  degree  subversive  of  his  own  natural  rights  as 
a  free  citizen.  What  can  he  do?  He  must  either  accept  of 
it,  or  lose  several  years'  labor.  Thus  it  is  asserted,  that  these 
'-  leases  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  rentees. 

Seventhly,  The  rentees  hold  that  the  land  they  occupy  is 
their  own,  on  account  of  what  is  called  legal  possession  :  that 
is,  being  actually  on  the  land,  and  by  enclosing  it,  while  the 
Patroon' s  possession  is  hy  proxy  only.    But  if  it  is  neither  the 
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Patroon's  nor  the  rentees'^  then  they  hold  that  the  manor  be- 
longs to  the  State,  as  they  abjure  the  claims  of  the  pretended 
owners  altogether. 

Under  the  idea  of  statute  prohibitions,  it  is  known  that  men 
cannot  sell  their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  children,  their  wives, 
nor  their  servants.  A  man  cannot  burn  his  own  house,  nor 
even  abuse  a  dumb  beast,  although  the  animal  may  be  his  own. 
He  cannot  sell  his  vote,  nor  buy  one  at  elections.  The  stat- 
ute prohibition  goes  against  all  frauds  and  usurpations  of  every 
nature  ;  on  which  account  it  is  believed  that  the  requirements 
of  many  of  the  leases  do  in  many  particulars  infringe  on  these 
wholesome  principles,*  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  shorn  of 
these  hateful  traits  of  ancient  feudalism,  by  the  shears  of  legis- 
lative authority,  which  would  go  far  to  tranquillize  the  minds 
of  the  manor  rentees,  if  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  their 
favor. 

*  On  the  Rensselaer  manor,  the  proprietors  reserved  all  water  powers, 
mines,  ores,  and  mineral  beds,  of  every  name  and  nature.  They  re- 
served the  right  to  make  roads,  to  cut  wood  and  timber  for  various 
purposes,  and  to  convey  it  on,  over,  and  through  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
manor,  except  such  as  the  patentees  sold. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Introduction  of  the  excitement  into  Delaware  county,  1844 — Roxbury — 
First  public  meeting — Description  of  the  costume  worn  by  an  Indian 
— Molest  John  B.  Gould — Second  attempt  to  enforce  submission — 
Tar  and  feather  H.  More — Tar  and  feather  T.  Corbin — Sheriff's 
papers  taken  and  destroyed — First  equal  rights'  convention — Legisla- 
tive proceedings — Passage  of  an  act  preventing  persons  appearing  in 
disguise — Copy  of  the  same — An  act  of  D.  W.  Squires — Extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General — Organization  of  an  armed 
force  by  the  sheriff — Steele  in  limbo  at  Andes — His  defence — 
Letter  to  the  sheriff — His  release — ^Antipathy  of  anti-renters  against 
Steele — His  courage — Their  threats — Shacksville  battle — Particulars 
of  the  same — ^Names  of  prisoners — Sale  in  Andes — Painful  death  of 
Steele — His  last  moments — Extract  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal — Funeral  services — Indignation  meetings 
at  various  places — Resolutions  passed — Summerset  of  anti-rentism. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1844,  through  the  co- 
operation of  some  leading  anti-renters  in  Schoharie  county,  where 
the  excitement  had  taken  hold  the  preceding  year,  the  agita- 
tion was  introduced  into  Delaware,  first  into  the  town  of  Rox- 
bury.  Before  any  publicity  was  given  to  the  proceedings,  the 
articles  of  association  had  received  the  signatures  of  something 
more  than  fifty  voters  of  the  town,  most  of  whom  had  provided 
themselves  As  knights  of  old,  with  coats  of  mail/'  Report, 
it  is  true,  with  her  pliant  tongue  had  diffused  her  thousand 
rumors  of  the  characters,  manners  and  customs  of  the  pretended 
aborigines  of  the  forest;  an  intense  interest  had  been  awakened 
to  learn  who,  and  the  why  and  wherefore''  of  the  new  party  ] 
but  like  the  celebrated  know-nothings  of  the  latter  day,  they 
knew  each  other,  knew  others,  but  were  not  known/'  Soon, 
however,  the  excitement  assumed  a  more  public  form,  and  the 
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adherents  of  anti-rent  principles  became  more  bold  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  strength,  and  by  the  co-operation  and  adhesion 
of  some  of  the  leading  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town, 
a  great  majority  of  her  population  were  eventually  drawn 
within  the  meshes  of  anti-rentism. 

The  first  public  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in 
Roxbury  was  a  meeting  at  the  public  house  of  Thomas  Keater, 
a  respectable  citizen  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens,  and  the  elect  in  full  uniform.  The  excitement 
carried  with  it  a  novel  aspect,  which  presented  itself  particu- 
larly to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Many  young  men  of 
respectability  and  promise,  entered  the  ranks,  and  embraced  it 
ardently,  but  the  great  majority  were  those  whose  habits  and 
reputation  would  hardly  warrant  so  pleasing  an  encomium ; 
who  brought  with  them  and  incorporated  an  element  in  anti- 
rentism,  which  however  high-toned  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion the  original  aims  of  that  organization  might  have  been, 
was  doomed  to  place  a  dark  stain  upon  its  future  history,  and 
defeat  eventually  its  dearest  interests. 

A  description  of  the  costume  worn  by  those  who  appellated 
themselves  Indians,  although  appropriate  here,  yet  neverthe- 
less it  would  be  a  delicate  task  even  for  the  pencil  of  the 
artist.  The  covering  which  concealed  the  head  was  usually  of 
sheepskin^  with  apertures  through  which  the  wearer  might 
discern  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  without — another 
corresponding  to  the  mouth,  and  yet  another  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  nasal  organ,  through  which  he  inhaled  a  portion 
of  the  aerial  element  necessary  to  support  the  human  system. 
The  exposed  or  outer  surface  of  this  mask  was  usually  painted 
in  divers  shapes,  to  accord  to^the  wearer^s  fancy  as  to  making 
an  impression,  just  as  some  men  wear  their  hair  long  or  short, 
curled  and  tastefully  combed,  or  careless  and  unassuming. 
Some,  even  more  given  to  the  wonderful,  went  so  far  as  to  sub- 
stitute the  necessary  appendages  of  some  quadrupeds,  and 
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imagined  themselves  elevated  above  the  generality  of  the 
human  species,  in  the  capacity  of  sporting  a  huge  pair  of 
horns  or  a  horse'  s-tail. 

A  calico  dress,  furnished  by  the  patriotism  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  sometimes  to  the  discomfiture  and  inconvenience  of 
members  of  the  family  at  home,  through  the  scarcity  of  that 
commodity,  encircled  around  the  waist  by  a  belt  usually  orna- 
mented by  a  profusion  of  tassels  and  other  fantastic  ornaments, 
together  with  the  implements  of  warfare,  completes  the  cabinet 
of  an  artificial  Indian. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  parties  were  frequently 
seen  in  disguise,  and  several  peaceable  citizens  who  had 
chanced  to  think  differently  from  themselves,  belonging  to 
what  was  termed  the  up-rent,  or  law  and  order  party,  had  been 
molested  and  severely  threatened  with  rewards  for  their  per- 
verseness.  The  first  open  act  of  hostility  was  perpetrated  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  upon  the  premises  of  Mr.  John  B.  Gould, 
who,  regardless  of  the  threats  and  the  timely  warning  of  the 
association  to  desist  from  blowing  his  horn,  had  continued  to 
use  it  as  a  signal  to  call  his  workmen  to  dinner.  Upon  the 
day  in  question,  he  had  as  usual  blown  his  horn  at  noon,  when 
five  Indians,  equipped  and  armed  for  fight,  presented  them- 
selves at  his  door,  and  demanded  redress  for  the  insult  he  had 
given  to  the  authority  of  the  association.  A  spirited  and  angry 
discussion  ensued,  when  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  from 
the  premises,  to  the  tune  of  the  "  old  king's  arm  and  shell.'^ 

Smarting  under  their  unwelcome  defeat,  a  second  company 
was  dispatched  the  following  Tuesday  to  enforce  submission, 
and  with  instructions  to  seize  the  gun  and  horn,  and  if  neces- 
sary mete  out  to  Mr.  Gould  a  salutary  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
The  sun  had  just  arrived  at  the  meridian,  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  presenting  itself,  the  signal  whoop  was  given,  and 
the  savage  horde  sprung  from  their  hiding  places,  and  with 
demonlike  yells  rushed  up  and  surrounded  Mr.  Gould,  who 
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was  standing  with  his  little  son  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the 
house. 

We  were  that  son  :  and  how  bright  a  picture  is  still  retained 
upon  the  memory,  of  the  frightful  appearance  they  presented 
as  they  surrounded  that  parent  with  fifteen  guns  poised  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  head,  while  the  chief  stood  over  him  with 
fierce  gesticulations,  and  sword  drawn.  0,  the  agony  of  my 
youthful  mind,  as  I  expected  every  moment  to  behold  him 
prostrated  a  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  ground.  His  doting  care 
and  parental  love  had  endeared  him  to  his  family.  But  he 
stood  his  ground  firmly ;  he  never  yielded  an  inch.  Conscious 
of  right,  he  shrank  from  no  sense  of  fear — and  finally,  when  a 
few  neighbors  had  gathered  together,  a  second  time  they  were 
driven  from  the  premises  without  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  The  Indians  marched  off  the  premises  and  down  the 
road  in  single  file.  About  three  miles  below  they  overtook 
and  tarred  and  feathered  Hiram  More.  In  September  following, 
Timothy  Corbin  was  tarred^ind  feathered  2d>  Daniel  W.  Squires', 
in  the  same  town,  on  general  training  day,  while  assisting  the 
sheriff,  G-reene  More,  Esq.,  in  the  service  of  some  ofiicial 
papers.  The  sheriff's  papers  were  also  taken  and  destroyed. 

The  following  is  copied  from  "  The  voice  of  the  People,''  a 
paper  established  at  Delhi,  as  the  organ  of  the  new  party.  ^'  On 
the  first  day  of  Oct.,  1844,  a  little  band  of  true  patriots  assem- 
bled in  Bovina,  at  the  house  of  J ames  Seacord,  and  united  in 
holding  the  first  Equal  Rights  Convention  ever  assembled  in 
Delaware  county.  At  that  convention,  John  McDonald,  of 
Kortright,  and  G-eorge  Thompson,  of  Andes,  were  nominated 
to  the  assembly."  This  ticket  was  defeated  in  the  main, 
although  one  of  the  candidates,  having  been  endorsed  at  the 
Delhi  convention,  was  returned  to  the  legislature. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1845,  an  act,  enti- 
tled An  act  to  prevent  persons  appearing  disguised  and 
armed,"  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
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and  receiving  the  support  of  the  Grovernor,  became  a  law. — 
Hammond'' s  Political  History  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act :  The  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows : — 

§  1.  Every  person,  who,  having  his  face  painted,  discolored, 
covered,  or  concealed,  or  being  otherwise  disguised,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  prevent  him  from  being  identified,  shall  appear 
in  any  road  or  public  highway,  or  in  any  field,  lot,  wood  or  en- 
closure, may  be  pursued  and  arrested,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided;  and  upon  being  brought  before  any  judge  or  other 
officer,  hereinafter  designated,  of  the  same  county  where  he 
shall  be  arrested,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself, 
shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant,  within  the  purview  of  the  second 
title,  of  chapter  twenty,  of  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes ; 
and  on  conviction,  as  provided  in  the  said  title,  shall  be  com- 
mitted to,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  of  the  county 
where  such  person  shall  be  found,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months  ]  and  all  the  magistrates  authorized  in  and  by  the 
first  section  of  the  second  title,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  issue  process  for  the 
apprehension  if  charged  with  any  offence,  are  authorized  and 
required  to  execute  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the 
offence  created  by  this  act,  which  are  conferred  and  imposed  on 
justices  of  the  peace,  by  the  said  second  title  of  chapter  twenty, 
and  all  other  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  this 
act. 

§  2.  Every  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  marshal  of  a 
city,  or  other  public  peace  officer,  or  other  citizen  of  the  county 
where  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  found  disguised  as  afore- 
said, may,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  process,  arrest, 
secure,  and  convey  to  any  such  magistrate,  residing  in  the 
county  where  such  arrest  shall  be  made,  any  person  who  shall 
be  found  having  his  face  painted,  discolored,  covered  or  con- 
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cealed,  or  being  otherwise  disguised  as  aforesaid,  to  be  ex- 
amined and  proceeded  against,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
said  second  title  of  chapter  twenty ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  marshal,  or  other  peace 
officer,  whenever  any  of  them  shall  discover  any  person  with 
his  face  so  painted,  discolored,  covered  or  concealed,  or  being 
otherwise  disguised  as  aforesaid,  immediately  to  arrest,  secure 
and  convey,  such  person  to  any  such  magistrate,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  according  to  law ;  and  whenever  any  such  officer 
shall  receive  credible  information  of  any  person  having  his  face 
so  painted,  discolored,  covered  or  concealed,  or  being  otherwise 
disguised  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  officer 
forthwith  to  pursue  such  person,  and  arrest,  secure  and  convey 
him  to  any  such  magistrate, 

§  3.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  last 
foregoing  section,  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  mar- 
shal, or  other  peace  officer,  shall  be  authorized  to  command 
any  male  inhabitant  of  his  county,  or  as  many  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  to  assist  him  in  seizing,  arresting,  confining  and  con- 
veying to  any  such  magistrate,  and  committing  to  the  common 
jail  of  the  county,  every  person  with  his  face  so  painted,  dis- 
colored, covered  or  concealed,  or  being  otherwise  disguised  as 
aforesaid,  and  any  inhabitant  so  commanded,  may  be  provided 
or  provide  himself  with  such  means  and  weapons  as  the  officer 
giving  such  command  shall  designate. 

§  4.  Every  person  so  commanded,  as  provided  in  the  last 
preceding  section,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  without  lawful 
cause,  to  obey  such  command,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  to  both. 

§  5.  Any  magistrate  to  whom  complaint  shall  be  made,  that 
any  person  has  appeared  in  a  public  highway,  or  in  any  lot, 
field,  wood  or  enclosure,  with  his  face  so  painted^  discolored, 
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covered,  or  concealed,  or  being  otherwise  disguised  as  aforesaid, 
may  in  his  discretion,  by  warrant  under  his  hand,  depute  and 
empower  any  elector  of  the  county,  to  arrest,  seize,  confine,  and 
bring  such  person  before  such  magistrate,  to  answer  such  com- 
plaint. And  in  any  such  warrant,  or  in  any  other  warrant,  or 
process  against  any  person  charged  with  having  his  face  so 
painted,  discolored,  covered  or  concealed,  or  being  otherwise 
disguised,  as  aforesaid,  whose  name  shall  not  be  known,  it 
shall  be  suiB&cient  to  describe  the  offender  by  some  fictitious 
name. 

§  6.  Every  assemblage  in  public  houses,  or  other  places,  of 
three  or  more  persons  disguised  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  unlawful;  and  every  individual  so  disguised  present 
thereat,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  be  punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail, 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

§  7.  Every  person  convicted  upon  any  indictment  for  a 
conspiracy,  or  upon  any  indictment  for  a  riot,  or  for  any 
other  misdemeanor,  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  charged  to 
have  been  committed  by  such  person,  while  armed  with  a 
sword,  dirk,  fire-arms,  or  other  off"ensive  weapons,  and  while 
having  his  face  so  painted,  discolored,  covered  or  concealed,  or 
having  his  person  so  disguised  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  fine,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  prison  for  two  years,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  immediately. — Passed  Jan.  25, 
1845. 

Several  charges  having  been  prepared  against  D.  W.  Squires 
of  Roxbury,  and  the  grand  jury  having  found  an  indictment, 
an  order  for  his  arrest  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  under 
sheriff,  Osman  N.  Steele,  who  repaired  to  that  town  on  the 
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eleventh  of  February,  and  in  conformity  with  the  third  section 
of  the  above  act,  warued  out  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The 
party  arrived  at,  and  surrounded  the  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  the  inmates  were  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  strong  embrace  of  sleep.  But  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  officer  of  the  law,  their  approach  had  been  suspected. 
An  entrance  was  forced,  and  after  considerable  search  Squires 
was  found  concealed  between  the  two  ticks  of  the  bed  in  which 
his  wife  and  mother  were  sleeping,  and  taken  into  custody. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Delhi,  February 
12,  1845,  to  the  adjutant  general,  thus  refers  to  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  that  place  the  following  day  after  the  arrest. 

About  10  o'clock  this  morning  our  under  sheriff  brought  to 
jail  Daniel  W.  Squires,  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,  in  this  county. 
It  was  said  that  Squires  was  engaged  in  the  tarring  of  Mr. 
Corbin  last  summer,  and  in  forcibly  taking  the  papers  of  Sheriff 
More  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  day,  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  village  have 
volunteered  their  services  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  have  placed  themselves  under  his  command. 
A  guard  of  twenty  men  was  selected  to  defend  the  village  and 
jail,  inasmuch  as  many  threats  have  been  made,  that  if  any 
^  Indian'  should  be  placed  in  our  jail,  he  would  not  remain 
there  twenty-four  hours." 

The  day  following  the  same  correspondent  again  writes  : 

There  has  been  considerable  excitement  to  day  amongst 
our  quiet  people,  in  consequence  of  Captain  North's  company 
of  volunteers  having  received  orders,  from  the  sheriff  of 
Delaware  county,  to  repair  immediately  to  Delhi,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  orders.    The  order  was  read 
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this  mornings  and  at  this  time  (2  p.m.)  about  forty  are  here. 
The  companies  from  Franklin,  Meredith,  and  Walton,  have 
been  called  upon,  and  are  on  the  ground.  There  has  been  no 
serious  difficulty  in  Delaware  county  as  yet.  Big  Thunder, 
alim  Mr.  Squires,  was  arrested  yesterday  by  force.  The 
anti-renters  have  made  serious  threats,  and  the  sheriff  is  afraid 
he  cannot  do  his  duty,  (namely,  serving  process  and  making 
some  arrests,)  without  this  extra  force. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  companies  from  the  above-named  places, 
are  the  only  ones  in  Delaware  county,  but  what  the  disaffected 
have  a  majority  in." 

It  had  been  reasonably  hoped  that  the  prompt  and  efficient 
action  of  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants,  in  conjunction  with 
the  timely  action  of  the  legislature,  by  the  passage  of  the 
preceding  act,  would  completely  annihilate  all  further  spirit 
of  revolt,  and  that  those  who  had  been  thoughtless  enough  to 
convoke  themselves  in  open  violation  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  law,  would  become  convinced  of  the  error  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  return  again  peaceably  to  the  quiet  occu- 
pation of  their  homes.  And  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  these 
hopes  had  been  realized,  but  that  period  proved  to  be  of  short 
duration,  and  the  quiet  and  heretofore  peaceful  county  was 
destined  yet  again  to  become  disturbed  by  the  angry  spirit  of 
discontent,  and  the  character  of  its  citizens  to  be  stained  by 
the  perpetration  of  still  darker  scenes. 

Nothing  further  worthy  of  note  occurred  until  the  eleventh 
of  March,  when  the  excitement  again  broke  forth,  as  will  be 
gathered  by  the  following  letter  from  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  county  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

,  "Delhi,  March  11,  1845. 
Dear  Sir — I  write  hastily  amongst  a  crowd  to  inform  you 
of  the  state  of  affairs  here.    The  following  copy  of  a  letter  just 
received  from  0.  N.  Steele,  a  deputy  sheriff,  now  held  in 
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duress  at  Andes,  a  village  about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  will 
explain  itself : — " 

"  Andes,  March  11. 
To  THE  Sheriff  :  Sir, — We  left  Andes  yesterday 
about  five  o'clock,  for  Delhi,  but  were  stopped  on  the  road, 
and,  compelled  to  return  to.  this  place.  We  are  now  at  Hunt- 
ing's. The  house  is  now  surrounded  by  men  in  disguise,  about 
one  hundred  strong.  They  intend,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
to  take  my  papers,  tar  and  feather  me,  and  pass  me  over  to  the 
Middletown  tribe.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  home  unless 
you  come  over  with  all  the  force  you  can  raise.  Let  every 
man  come  armed,  and  determined  to  do  his  duty  or  die  on  the 
spot.    Lose  no  time,  but  get  here  as  soon  as  possible.'^ 

Yours,      0.  W.  STEELE." 

"  9  o'clock,  A.M." 

The  messenger  whom  Steele  fortunately  obtained  to  bring 
his  letter  with  all  possible  speed,  informed  me  that  he  left 
Steele,  with  Charles  Parker,  another  officer  whom  the  anti- 
renters  have  taken,  in  a  small  garret  in  the  house,  into  which 
they  had  been  driven,  retaining  possession  of  the  pistols  with 
which  they  were  armed.  This  outrage  is  in  consequence  of 
Steele's  having  lately  arrested  Squires  on  a  bench  warrant. 
The  sheriff,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  commenced 
summoning  a  party  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  rioters.  Every 
man  in  the  village  who  can  procure  arms,  will  leave  within 
half  an  hour.  I  have  no  time  to  describe  the  outrages  that 
are  daily  committed.  The  country  is  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion."  Yours  &c." 

The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  completely  electrified  the 
entire  village,  and  although  the  travelling  under  foot  was 
exceedingly  muddy,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  posse 
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were  on  their  marcli  from  Delhi  to  Andes.  It  was  a  motley 
group  of  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  citizens — some  on  horseback — some  on  foot,  and  all  armed 
with  warlike  weapons  of  some  kind. 

The  Indians,  however,  becoming  aware  of  the  approach  of  so 
formidable  a  foe,  dispersed  and  fled  upon  their  approach,  leav- 
ing Steele  and  Edgerton  masters  of  the  field. 

The  Indians  had  cherished  a  strong  antipathy  against  Steele, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  correspondence,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  arrest 
of  Squires  on  a  bench-warrant,  the  preceding  February.  He 
was  well  known  too,  to  be  a  fearless  and  faithful  officer — ever 
ready  and  obedient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  regard- 
less of  smiles  or  frowns.  His  life  had  been  repeatedly  threat- 
ened, yet  filled  with  the  firm  conviction  of  right,  he  taunted 
at  their  imprecations,  and  told  them  that  they  were  disobeying 
the  laws,  and  as  the  reward  of  that  disobedience,  the  claims  of 
justice  would  sooner  or  later  overtake  them.  How  well  his 
own  prophetic  words  were  verified,  and  how  well  the  dire  threats 
of  his  life  so  often  thrown  in  his  face  were  executed,  will  more 
fully  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 

A  few  days  after  Steele  had  been  in  limbo  at  Andes,  he 
was  dispatched  upon  a  second  expedition  to  Eoxbury,  for  the 
account  of  which,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  corres- 
pondence of  the  Albany  Argus  : 

"Delhi,  March  15,  1845,  10  o'clock  P.  M. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  morning,  being  the  day  after  the 
return  of  the  sheriff^ s  posse  from  Kortright,  another  posse  of 
about  eighty  mounted  men,  in  two  detachments,  under  the 
command  of  deputy  sheriff"  Osman  N.  Steele,  and  Erastus  S. 
Edgerton,  started  from  Delhi  for  Eoxbury,  by  diff'erent  routes, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrests.  As  that  town  is  the  most 
turbulent  part  of  the  anti-rent  district,  where  large  numbers 
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of  disguised  men  are  frequently  collected,  and  as  the  roads  are 
exceedingly  bad,  some  anxiety  has  been  felt  to-day  as  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition. 

The  party  has  just  entered  the  village  with  twelve  Indians 
whom  they  have  taken  prisoners,  disguised  and  armed. 

The  particulars  of  the  skirmish,  which  showed  skill  and 
intrepidity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  I  cannot  at 
present  fully  relate.  After  they  had  last  evening  arrested  Pres- 
ton on  a  bench-warrant,  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  other  move- 
ments in  the  neighborhood,  announced  great  preparations  for  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  who  was  strictly  guarded  during 
the  night. 

^'In  the  morning,  after  some  reconnoitring,  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Indians,  well  armed,  were  discovered, 
and  immediately  charged  upon  by  Steele  and  Edgerton,  and 
about  forty  of  the  mounted  men,  and  they  fled  to  the  woods. 
During  the  skirmish,  there  was  some  firing  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  whose  shots  narrowly  missed  E.  S.  Edgerton,  who 
grappled  the  Indian,  and  disarmed  him  of  his  pistols,  which 
were  found  loaded  with  balls.  Officer  Steele  also  closed  in 
with  another  Indian,  who  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  on 
stripping  off  his  sheepskin  mask,  found  he  had  captured  a  con- 
stable and  collector  of  Roxbury.  The  eight  Indians,  with  the 
prisoner  apprehended  on  the  bench-warrant  in  Roxbury,  and 
four  others  taken  at  Bloomville,  on  their  return,  are  now  lodged 
in  jail.  The  sheriff  is  now  at  the  court  house,  detaching  men 
to  guard  the  jail  and  the  village  during  the  night.  At  the 
same  time  horns  are  blowing,  and  guns  are  firing  on  the  moun- 
tain opposite  the  village,  informing  us  of  what  we  may  expect, 
if  the  insurgents  can  muster  in  sufficient  force  to  put  their  threats 
in  execution.^' 

Among  the  prisoners  were  Messrs.  Burrill,  Tompkins,  Oster- 
hout  and  Knapp,  who  were  severally  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  Sing  Sing  for  two  years.    Gov.  Wright,  however,  restored 
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tte  unfortunate  men  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  September, 
1846,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences. 

The  arrests  made  in  Roxbury  in  March — the  trial  and  sen- 
tence of  the  prisoners,  if  anything,  had  a  tendency  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame.  The  excitement  assumed  a  far  more  angry  and 
threatening  aspect  than  it  had  hitherto  presented,  but  no  blood 
had  as  yet  been  shed  on  either  side,  until  the  seventh  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  public  ear  was  startled  by  the  lamentable  death 
of  Steele. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  painful  tragedy, 
which  put  the  climax  on  anti-rentism,  as  sworn  to  by  Peter  P. 
Wright,  before  the  coroner's  inquest,  held  over  the  unfortunate 
man : 

On  the  fourth  of  June  last,  I  was  called  upon  profession- 
ally to  draw  a  warrant  of  distress  for  John  Allen,  the  agent  of 
Charlotte  D.  Yerplanck,  to  collect  sixty-four  dollars,  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  from  Moses  Earle,  on  the  premises  occupied  by 
him,  in  the  town  of  Andes.  The  levy  was  made,  and  the  sale 
had  been  postponed  until  the  seventh  of  August,  at  one  o'clock. 
I  went  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  from  this  place  in  company 
with  sheriff  More,  in  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  arrived  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Earle  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  A 
number  of  spectators  had  then  assembled. 

Our  first  business  was  to  see  Mr.  Earle,  to  whom  we  pro- 
posed a  settlement  of  the  rent ;  his  reply  was,  ^  You  will  have 
to  go  on  and  sell,  I  shall  fight  it  at  the  hardest.'  Something 
was  then  said  about  his  having  written  a  letter  to  the  sheriff  in 
regard  to  it,  and  he  stated  in  substance  that  he  had  since  altered 
his  mind,  and  should  make  no  settlement.  We  discovered 
from  appearances,  such  as  killing  of  sheep,  &c.,  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  meet  us,  and  we  apprehended  that 
there  might  be  some  difiiculty.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  dis- 
covered a  company  of  six  Indians,  armed  and  in  disguise,  cross 
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the  road  from  the  north  side  above  the  house^  and  pass  through 
the  pasture  lot  where  the  cattle  were^  and  enter  the  woods  near 
where  the  cattle  were  pasturing. 

I  told  the  sheriff  that  he  ought  to  command  every  spectator 
to  assist  in  arresting  them,  and  he  did  so.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I  observed  another  company  of  about 
as  many  more  pass  into  the  woods,  in  the  same  direction.  I 
observed  nothing  further  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  I 
discovered  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  come  from  the  woods  on  the 
east  side  of  the  pasture  lot,  and  pass,  in  single  file,  to  the  woods 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  others  had  congregated.  At  the 
same  time  I  observed  another  company  of  fourteen  coming 
off  the  side  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  were  pass- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  others  above  mentioned ;  I  went 
up  the  road  about  thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  house,  and 
came  within  three  or  four  rods  of  them  as  they  crossed  the 
road,  and  passed  a  few  rods  into  the  pasture  lot,  where  they 
halted  at  the  command  of  the  chief,  and  looking  at  me  as  I 
stood  in  the  road,  cried  ^  tory,  tory.^  The  chief  then  motioned 
with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  others,  who  were  passing 
through  the  lot,  crying  ^  tory,  tory.^  The  only  remark  I  made 
to  them,  was  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted  of  me. — The  four- 
teen immediately  turned,  and  coming  towards  me,  recrossed 
the  road  nearly  in  the  same  place.  As  they  passed  me  I  ob- 
served that  several  of  them  had  their  faces  but  imperfectly 
disguised,  and  I  pursued  them  ten  or  fifteen  rods  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  who  they  were ; 
they  passed  up  the  hill,  and  I  left  them  and  returned  again  in 
the  road. 

^'In  about  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  we  observed 
the  Indians  coming  out  of  the  road,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pasture  lot,  and  marching  in  single  file,  they  passed  up  near 
the  bars  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  east  of  the  house,  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  road,  when  they  formed  in  sections  of 
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four  each,  and  passing  through  the  bars,  formed  in  single 
line  in  the  road,  the  lower  end  reaching  about  opposite  Mr. 
Earle's  house.  I  stationed  myself  at  the  bars  as  they  passed, 
and  endeavored  to  count  them.  In  observing  their  disguises 
I  lost  the  count,  but  should  think  from  the  estimate  I  then 
made,  they  were  about  one  hundred  strong,  all  disguised  and 
armed ;  I  saw  not  one  unarmed,  most  had  rifles ;  there  were  some 
muskets,  and  in  addition,  several  had  small  pistols,  some  toma- 
hawks, bags  of  feathers,  &c.,  &c.  I  passed  from  the  bars  down 
along  the  line  of  Indians,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  front,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  centre  of  the  line  I  met  one  of  the  chiefs, 
who,  raising  his  sword,  told  me  to  stand  back  twenty  feet ;  I 
stopped,  and  maintaining  my  position,  told  him  I  should  not 
stand  back  one  inch  for  him  or  any  of  his  tribe  ;  he  then  placed 
his  sword  upon  my  breast,  and  again  ordered  me  back  :  I  in- 
stantly placed  my  hand  upon  my  pistol,  and  told  him  to  with- 
draw his  sword  from  my  person,  or  I  would  make  a  hole  through 
him ;  he  then  withdrew  his  sword  and  drew  a  pistol ;  I  then 
told  him  to  violate  my  person  again  and  I  should  defend 
myself  to  the  last,  against  him  and  the  whole  of  his  tribe ;  that 
I  should  ofi"er  no  insult  or  injury  to  any  of  them,  but  that  they 
must  let  me  alone,  that  I  did  not  fear  the  whole  of  them ;  that 
I  came  there  on  lawful  business,  that  their's  was  unlawful;  they 
came  there  to  violate  the  law,  and  were  all  outlaws,  and  liable 
to  be  punished  in  the  State  prison,  every  one  of  them ;  that 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  for  they  knew  what  the 
law  was. 

^'  This  was  said  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  could  hear,  and 
they  responded,  '  damn  the  law,  we  mean  to  break  it.'  I  told 
the  chief  that  I  knew  him  well,  and  that  I  should  remember 
him ;  he  replied,  '  you  can't  swear  to  me.' — The  Indians  then 
asked  me  if  I  intended  to  bid  upon  the  property ;  I  told  them 
that  I  came  there  for  that  purpose,  and  that  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity I  should.  I  was  then  told  that  if  I  bid  upon  the  pro- 
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perty  I  would  ^  go  home  feet  foremost  in  a  wagon/  To  this 
one  of  the  spectators  responded,  ^  that's  the  talk/  A  pail  of 
whiskey  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Earle,  and  carried 
along  the  line,  from  which  they  drank.  A  horn  was  blown, 
and  some  accession  was  made  to  their  ranks.  I  remained  in 
the  same  position  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  was 
blackguarded  and  my  life  repeatedly  threatened,  to  which  I 
made  very  little  or  no  reply.  Officers  Steele  and  Edgerton  then 
came  in  sight,  and  rode  up  on  horseback  about  two  o'clock. 
The  Indians  then  marched  forward  against  the  stone  wall  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  about-faced.  The  sheriff  then 
announced  that  he  would  proceed  with  the  sale,  and  that  he 
would  go  down  and  drive  up  the  property,  and  proceeded  with 
one  or  two  citizens  into  the  pasture  lot  for  that  purpose.  After 
he  had  gone  fifteen  or  twenty  rods,  the  chief  called  for  twelve 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  to  see  that  the  property  was  not 
sold  down  in  the  lot,  that  he  might  sell  it  down  there,  and 
that  they  must  prevent  it. 

The  property  was  driven  by  the  sheriff  with  some  diffi- 
culty up  near  the  bars,  where  the  Indians  prevented  him  from 
driving  the  property  into  the  road.  The  line  of  Indians  by 
the  stone  wall,  then  marched  through  the  bars  into  the  lot 
and  formed  a  hollow  square  around  the  bars,  enclosing  the 
property  and  the  sheriff;  Steele,  Edgerton  and  myself,  took 
our  position  by  the  bars,  and  Steele  told  me  to  stand  between 
him  and  Edgerton,  and  they  would  protect  me.  Considerable 
conversation  then  took  place  in  regard  to  driving  the  pro- 
perty into  the  road.  A  Mr.  Brisbane,  an  anti-rent  lecturer, 
wanted  to  know  what  right  we  had  to  drive  the  property  into 
the  road  :  I  told  him  we  had  a  right  to  sell  it  any  where  on  the 
premises,  and  we  wanted  it  in  the  road  for  the  convenience  of 
the  bidders.  Something  was  then  said  about  the  notice  of 
sale  on  the  barn,  when  Steele  and  Edgerton  rode  down  to  read 
it ;  at  this  time  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  Indians  ran  from  the  lot, 
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and  crossing  the  road  on  the  north  side^  as  if  they  wished  to 
head  them  off^  supposing  they  had  started  for  home. 

Steele  and  Edgerton  returned  to  the  bars,  and  the  Indians 
again  to  the  lot.  I  then  called  the  sheriff  out  of  the  lot,  and  told 
him  that  he  might  say  to  the  Indians,  that  unless  they  would 
permit  the  property  to  be  driven  into  the  road,  he  might  adjourn 
the  sale.  The  sheriff  then  went  back  into  the  lot,  saying  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  drive  the  property  into  the  road, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
bars,  a  little  to  the  right,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  Indians,  and  considerable  conversation  ensued  with 
the  sheriff,  which  I  cannot  now  relate.  In  a  few  moments  I 
attempted  to  pass  through  the  bars  into  the  lot  where  the 
sheriff  was,  and  a  platoon  of  Indians  guarded  the  bars,  forbid- 
ding my  passage,  and  an  Indian  raised  his  gun  before  me. 
Holding  a  cane  in  my  hand,  I  placed  it  with  both  hands  against 
his  breast,  and  forced  a  passage  into  the  lot,  the  file  of  Indians 
at  the  bars  closing  in  behind  me.  Steele  and  Edgerton,  appre- 
hending my  danger,  then  rode  into  the  lot  about  two  lengths 
of  their  horses.  I  maintained  about  the  same  position  near 
the  horse's  head.  The  file  of  Indians  at  the  bars  fell  back, 
forming  a  semi-circle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  radius  around 
Steele,  Edgerton  and  myself.  The  crowd  around  the  sheriff 
formed  in  the  same  circle,  and  some  came  from  the  hollow 
square.  The  chief  then  gave  the  command  :  ^  shoot  the  horses 
— shoot  the  horses  :'  ^  shoot  Mm,  shoot  him the  spectators  at 
the  bars  moved  away  at  the  motion  of  the  Indians,  and  thirty 
or  forty  rifles  were  pointed  at  us,  and  we  then  supposed  death 
was  our  portion.  Steele  and  Edgerton  then  commanded  the 
peace,  and  Edgerton,  in  a  loud  voice,  called  upon  every  citizen 
to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace.  A  volley  of  rifles  was  then 
fired  upon  us,  and  I  saw  instantly  the  blood  flow  freely  from 
the  breast  of  Edgerton's  horse,  upon  my  right,  and  I  should 
think  Steele  was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  this  fire  ;  in  the  course 
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of  a  very  few  seconds^  a  second  volley  was  discliarged^  which 
came  like  a  shower  bath  upon  Steele  and  the  horses,  taking 
effect  in  the  body  of  Steele,  and  also  in  both  horses.  Steele  fell 
bleeding  upon  the  ground,  three  balls  having  pierced  his  body, 
and  others  gone  through  his  clothes.  Edgerton's  horse  fell 
dead  near  Steele,  another  ball  having  passed  through  the  saddle 
into  his  side. 

Sheriff  More  appealed  to  the  Indians  '  for  G-od's  sake  to 
desist;  they  had  done  enough.'  Edgerton  and  myself  ran 
and  took  hold  of  Steele,  and  asked  him  how  badly  he  was 
hurt :  he  replied  that  "  two  balls  had  passed  through  him,  and 
that  his  bowels  were  all  shot  to  pieces.''  We  carried  him 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Earle,  where  he  survived  between  five 
and  six  hours,  enduring  the  most  excruciating  pain.  He  fired 
once,  and  once  only,  and  that  luas  after  he  was  wounded  in  his 
right  arm.  Edgerton  drew  his  pistol  but  did  not  fire,  mine 
was  not  drawn ;  I  am  sure  that  the  Indians  fired  first,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Drs.  Peake  and  Calhoun  were  called, 
who  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

While  lying  upon  his  bed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  Steele 
told  Mr.  Earle,  that  if  he  had  paid  his  rent  he  would  not  have 
been  shot ;  and  Mr.  Earle  replied,  he  should  not  pay  it  if  it 
cost  forty  lives.  Mr.  Steele  was  on  the  ground  only  about 
half  an  hour  before  he  was  shot,  during  which  time  the 
Indians  used  towards  him  the  most  insulting  and  abusive 
language,  as  well  as  threats  upon  his  life,  to  which  he  made 
not  the  least  reply,  maintaining  that  cool  temperament  and 
presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished. 

^'  The  Indians  remained  upon  the  ground  some  two  or  three 
hours,  holding  an  Indian  pow-wow  around  the  horses,  and 
exulting  in  the  blood  of  their  victim.  Thus  has  fallen  a 
faithful  and  fearless  ofiicer  of  the  law,  who  died  at  the  post  of 
duty,  suffering  martyrdom  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
was  faithful  in  executing  the  laws  of  his  country." 
24 
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Steele  had  fallen  bravely  at  his  post  of  duty  :  he  suffered  the 
most  excruciating  pains,  and  it  seemed  evident  to  all  that  he 
could  at  farthest  survive  but  a  few  hours.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  in  all  haste  to  carry  the  painful  intelligence  to  his 
family  and  friends,  and  his  wife  arrived  barely  in  time  to 
witness  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband,  which  took  place 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Delhi,  where  the  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  tenth.  It  was  attended  by 
a  large  concourse  of  citizens — about  two  thousand,  who  had 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  who  manifested 
the  deepest  feeling  at  his  untimely  death. 

A  monument  has  since  been  erected  in  commemoration  of 
his  memory  by  the  citizens  of  this  county,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and  his  integrity  as  a  public  officer. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  writes  as 
follows : — 

"Delhi,  Sunday  Evening,  August  10,  1845. 
^^Dear  Sir, — I  arrived  at  this  village  last  evening,  and 
found  a  deep  gloom  hanging  over  it.  This  day  the  remains 
of  Deputy  Sheriff  Steele,  were  committed  to  the  grave.  The 
funeral  services  were  performed  by  the  Presbyterian,  and  Epis- 
copal clergymen  of  this  place,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Unadilla.  There  was  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people,  so  much  so  that  the  largest 
church  would  not  begin  .to  hold  them.  The  clergymen 
addressed  the  multitude  from  a  piazza.  The  clergyman  of 
this  village  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  eternal 
vigilance,  until  the  murderers  are  brought  to  punishment,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  law  sustained. 

The  citizens'  of  the  village  held  a  meeting  last  evening, 
and  organized  a  patrol  to  guard  the  village  and  public  build- 
ings.   Many  persons  did  not  close  their  eyes  for  fear  of  incen- 
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diaries.  There  is  a  horrible  state  of  things  in  this  county.  I 
found  to  day  that  a  posse  went  out  last  nighty  to  arrest  six 
men  living  in  Roxbury,  the  town  adjoining  Andes,  where 
Steele  was  murdered,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  present, 
if  not  implicated  in  the  murder.  The  posse  had  just  returned 
bringing  in  three  men,  who  are  confined  in  jail.  An  express 
left  here  on  Friday  afternoon  for  Albany,  to  confer  with,  and 
bear  dispatches  to  the  Governor.  The  inhabitants  say  that 
the  laws  are  insufficient.  The  grand  juries  will  not  find  bills 
against  anti-renters  in  this  county.  They  further  say,  that, 
if  the  Grovernor  does  not  act  promptly,  and  provide  relief, 
they,  the  people  of  this  county,  will  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

Steele  had  many  very  warm  and  ardent  friends,  who  are 
determined  to  avenge  the  taking  of  his  life.  I  presume  there 
a]:e  a  thousand  men  waiting  anxiously  to  be  led  into  the  dis- 
afi'ected  towns,  if  the  laws  can  have  no  effect.  Much  is  said 
here  about  certain  prominent  men  of  this  village,  who  are  said 
to  have  thrown  firebrands  by  encouraging  the  anti-renters. 

Men  are  pouring  into  the  village,  from  different  towns,  to 
protect  the  public  buildings.  The  anti-renters  say  that  the 
jail  will  never  again  hold  any  of  them  long.  They  will  endea- 
vor to  destroy  the  State  arms,  that  are  here,  by  burning  them. 
I  am  told  that  the  Governor  will  be  requested  to  declare  the 
county  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  to  proclaim  martial  law.^^ 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Steele,  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  convened  in 
various  sections  of  the  county. 

On  the  eleventh  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Moresville, 
was  convened,  and  the  venerable  John  T.  More  presided. 

On  the  fourteenth  inst.  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  head  of 
the  Delaware,  at  which  A.  M.  Babcock  presided.  Isaac  D. 
Cornwall,  Charles  Griffin,  Calvin  C.  Covil,  Joshua  Draper, 
Hiram  Fredenburgh,  and  Adam  Grant,  were  appointed  a 
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committee  of  five  to  draft  resolutions,  condemning  the  late 
outrage,  and  sympathizing  with  the  widow  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Andes,  convened  at  the  house  of  E.  B.  Hunting,  on  the  six- 
teenth inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
late  events  which  have  transpired  in  that  town  :  the  following 
gentlemen  were  selected  as  officers  of  the  meeting;  Cyrus 
Burr,  president,  Samuel  McCabe,  vice  president,  John  Dick- 
son, secretary. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  in  strong 
and  energetic  language,  denouncing  the  whole  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  late  -  anti-rent  excitement — showing  the  unpo- 
litic  course  pursued  to  obtain  redress  for  any  grievances  they 
may  have,  and  depicting  in  glowing  terms  the  consequences 
which  must  follow. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  viz.  M.  T.  Peake,  H. 
Dowie,  Jr.,  Ezra  Waterbury,  D.  B.  Shaver,  and  Luther  Jack- 
son, including  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  committee  after  retiring  reported  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Andes,  in 
consideration  of  the  awful  tragedy  enacted  in  our  town,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  our  faithful  public  officer  Osman  N.  Steele, 
who  fell  on  the  seventh  inst.,  while  endeavoring  to  sustain 
the  laws  against  an  infuriated  mob  unanimously : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  horror  and  detestation  those 
cowardly  assassins  who  have  stained  our  land  with  innocent 
blood,  and  brought  a  reproach  upon  our  character,  as  lovers  of 
law  and  order. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  widow 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  sympathize  with  the  afflictions  of 
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our  neighbors  who  are  implicated  in  this  transaction,  we 
tender  to  the  law  and  its  officers  our  faithful  allegiance  and 
support. 

^'Resolved,  That  those  political  demagogues  who  have 
decoyed  a  confiding  community  into  this  vortex  of  crime  and 
misery,  deserve  the  execrations  of  an  injured  people.^' 

The  same  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house,  at 
Bovina  Centre,  and  the  Hon.  James  Cowan,  was  chosen  chair- 
man. A  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed, 
among  which  was  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  only  safety  we  have  for  our  lives  or 
property,  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  and  inflexible  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance  of  the  laws.'' 

Meetings  expressive  of  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants 
were  also  held  at  Hobart,  Delhi,  Middletown,  and  several 
other  places  in  the  county.  Nor  was  this  exhibition  of 
obedience  to  law  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  county.  Even 
the  citizens  of  adjoining  counties  held  numerous  meetings  of 
this  character.  And  I  perceive  by  a  reference  to  a  file  of 
Kingston  papers,  that  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  citizens 
assembled  at  the  court-house  in  that  village,  "  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  recent  outrage  in  Delaware  county.''  John 
Yan  Buren  was  called  to  preside.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Romeyn,  and  Gen.  J.  Gr.  Smith,  in  their 
usual  forcible  style.  The  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
responded  to  with  great  applause. 

These  numerous  assemblies,  with  the  strong  and  emphatic 
language  of  the  resolutions,  in  every  instance  unanimously 
passed,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  sum- 
merset anti-rentism  had  taken.  The  novelty  of  a  calico  dress, 
or  a  sheepskin  face,  lost  all  its  magic  fascination  to  those  who 
had  become  the  unfortunate  dupes  of  its  flattering  pretensions, 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  dark  realities  of  an  unpro- 
mising future.  Even  those  who  had  secretly  aided,  and 
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abetted  the  organization,  now  came  out  openly  in  it,s  opposition, 
while  those,  who  trembled  at  the  revelations  which  a  court 
of  inquiry  would  draw  out,  fled  degraded  outlaws  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  Some  settlements  were 
almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  male  portion  of  the  population, 
crops  were  left  unharvested,  farms  and  farm  work  were  neglected, 
and  a  sad  picture,  far  surpassing  any  thing  which  distrainment 
for  rent  could  ever  produce,  was  everywhere  presented. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Action  of  the  Executive — Proclamation  of  county  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion— Copy  of  the  same — Its  reception  in  Delhi — Arrival  of  Adjutant 
General  Farrington— Organization  of  an  armed  force— Officers 
chosen — Extract  from  a  letter — Mode  of  operating — Erection  of  tem- 
porary log-jails — Convening  of  the  court — Grand  Jury — Judge  Par- 
ker's able  charge — Allusion  in  the  same  to  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  the  excitement  upon  the  county— Result  of  the  trials — num- 
ber of  convictions — O'Connor  and  Van  Steenburgh  convicted  of  mur- 
der— Sentence  of  the  prisoners — Court  adjourns — Attempt  on  the 
life  of  a  guard — Eeprieve  of  the  sentences  of  O'Connor  and  Van  Steen- 
burgh— Revocation  by  the  Governor,  of  the  declaration  "  declaring 
the  county  in  a  state  of  insurrection" — Close — Closing  remarks. 

Would  that  with  the  closing  up  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
we  might  have  dropped  the  curtain  over  this  painful  narative. 
But  it  remains  for  us  to  follow  out  and  delineate  the  restoration 
of  equilibrium  and  order. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Grovernor  Wright  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  declaring  the  county  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. This  document,  both  for  its  decided  language  and 
intrinsic  worth,  as  having  emanated  from  the  pen  of  that  cele- 
brated statesman,  as  well  as  for  the  recital  of  the  disturbance, 
its  rise,  progress  and  results,  characterizes  it  as  an  indispensa- 
ble link  in  the  history  of  that  period.  And  although  its  great 
length  might  have  induced  us  to  pass  it  by,  yet  we  trust  its 
careful  perusal  may  avail  us  as  a  timely  warning  to  shape  our 
course  in  future.^ 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  : 

"  The  Sheriff,  District  Attorney,  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  other  officers  of  the  peace,  and  citizens  of  the 
County  of  Delaware,  have  laid  before  me  a  body  of  evidence, 
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to  satisfy  me  that  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process 
in  that  county,  has  been  forcibly  resisted  by  bodies  of  men ; 
that  combinations  to  resist  the  execution  of  such  processes  by 
force,  exist  in  that  county,  and  that  the  power  of  the  county 
has  been  exerted,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies,  having  such  process,  to  execute  the  same ; 
and  have  applied  to  me  to  exert  the  authority,  with  which  I 
am  clothed  by  the  19th  section  of  the  act,  entitled  ^  An  act  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order,'  passed  April  15,  1845. 

The  evidence  presented  to  me,  establishes  satisfactorily, 
the  following  among  other  facts  : 

^^That  the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process,  began  to 
be  resisted  by  bodies  of  men,  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  as 
early  as  March  last. 

^'  That  combinations  to  resist  the  execution  of  such  process, 
by  force,  under  the  denomination  of  anti-rent,  or  equal  rights 
associations,  commenced  being  formed  in  that  county,  more 
than  one  year  ago. 

That  these  associations  have  engrafted  upon  the  organiza- 
tion, a  force  of  disguised,  masked,  and  armed  men,  subject  to 
the  orders  and  directions  of  the  officers  of  the  associations,  and 
by  and  through  which  force,  under  the  protection  of  its  dis- 
guises and  masks,  the  resistance  to  the  execution  of  legal  pro- 
cess is  to  be  made,  and  is  made. 

That  the  members  of  this  armed  force  are  denominated 
Indians,  or  Natives ;  are  organized  in  bands  called  tribes,  and 
have  their  leaders  and  commanders,  called  chiefs,  having  names . 
in  imitation  of  Indian  chiefs. 

"  That  the  officers  of  the  associations,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  armed  force,  are  sworn  to  observe  and  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  association,  and  to  keep  secret  all  things  com- 
municated, or  known,  to  them,  which  require  to  be  kept  secret, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  disguised  and  armed  men,  the  further 
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clause  is  added;  that  they  will  stand  by  each  other  as  long  as 
life  shall  last. 

^^That  the  avowed  and  declared  object  of  the  associations  is 
to  prevent  by  force^  the  collections  of  rent,  and  that  the  express 
duty  of  the  armed  force,  is  to  resist  the  execution  of  process 
issued  for  that  object;  but  that  the  cases  of  resistance  by  force 
against  the  execution  of  legal  process,  and  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  have  not  been  entirely 
confined  to  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  rents,  but  have 
been  extended,  in  some  instances,  to  other  legal  process. 

That  these  associations,  and  organizations  of  a  disguised, 
masked,  and  armed  force,  are  not  confined  to  the  county  of 
Delaware,  but  exist  to  a  great,  if  not  to  an  equal  extent  in 
several  adjoining  counties,  and  that  the  organizations,  armed 
and  unarmed,  wherever  they  exist,  have  and  avow  a  common 
object,  make  common  cause,  and  act  in  entire  concert  and  co- 
operation. 

"  That  in  all  the  prominent  and  flagrant  cases  of  resistance 
to  the  process  and  officers  of  the  law,  in 'Delaware  and  other 
eounties,  the  members  of  these  armed  bands  of  disguised  and 
masked  men,  have  been  prominent  actors;  and  that,  in  the 
county  of  Delaware,  before  the  passage  of  the  law  above  referred 
to,  this  resistance  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  county  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order,  and  execute  criminal  process  only. 

"  That  early  in  the  month  of  May,  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  the  15th  of  April  last,  above  referred  to,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Delaware,  applied  to  the  Governor,  under  the  2d 
section  of  that  law,  and  received  authority  to  organize  an  armed 
guard  of  400  men,  to  aid  him  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process,  within  the  county. 

That  a  strong  feeling  has  existed  in  the  county  against 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  charges  upon  the  county,  the 
expense  of  such  an  organized  and  armed  force,  the  citizens 
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contending  that  it  was  unequal  and  unjust,  to  require  of  tliem 
to  encounter,  in  their  persons,  the  labor  and  peril  of  enforcing 
the  law  against  these  armed  combinations,  of  their  own  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  thereby  subject  the  property  of  Dela- 
ware county  only,  to  the  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses thus  incurred ;  and  that  the  sheriff  has  been  unable  to 
organize  a  guard,  under  the  second  section  of  the  act,  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  permanency  to  enable  him  to  execute  the 
civil  process  placed  in  his  hands,  or  calling  for  execution. 

"  That  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  a 
substantial  suspension,  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  of  all  pro- 
cess for  the  collection  of  rents,  from  the  close  of  the  serious 
disturbances  there,  in  March  last,  until  a  very  recent  and  very 
signal  instance,  to  be  hereafter  particularly  noticed ;  the  sheriff 
having  undertaken,  within  that  time,  to  execute  and  carry  out 
such  process  in  but  one  instance,  and  in  that,  a  voluntary 
settlement  between  the  parties  relieved  him  before  the  point 
was  reached,  at  which  resistance  has  been  usually  met ;  and  he 
having,  in  numerous  other  instances,  declined  to  receive  and 
attempt  to  execute  such  process. 

'•^  That  some  time  during  the  last  month,  pursuant  to  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  distress  for  rent,  against  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Moses  Earle,  of  the  town  of  Andes,  in  the  county  of 
Delaware,  the  sheriff  had  appointed  a  day  for  the  sale,  upon 
the  premises,  of  the  property  distrained,  and  upon  the  day  of 
sale,  attended  at  the  place,  and  met  a  large  collection  of  per- 
sons, whose  appearance  and  conduct  satisfied  him  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  his  sale;  not  one  of  whom  would  make  a 
bid  upon  any  part  of  the  property  offered  for  sale,  and  from 
whom  he  learned  that  a  disguised  and  armed  force  of  some  sixty 
men  was  secreted  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  field,  where  he 
was  trying  to  sell  the  property;  whereupon  he  adjourned  the 
sale  to  the  7th  day  of  the  present  month,  at  the  same  place. 

"  That  on  the  7th  day  of  the  present  month,  the  sheriff 
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attended  at  the  place  of  sale,  accompanied  by  his  under  sheriff 
Osman  N.  Steele,  Erastus  S.  Edgerton,  a  constable  of  the 
county,  and  Peter  P.  Wright,  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  who 
attended  to  bid  upon  the  property.  The  persons  found  upon  the 
premises  a  force  of  disguised,  masked  and  armed  men,  about 
220  strong,  by  which  they  were  surrounded  as  soon  as  move- 
ments were  made  indicating  a  preparation  to  enter  upon  the 
sale  of  the  property,  and  by  a  portion  of  whom,  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  one  acting  as  their  chief,  the  horses  upon  which 
Steele  and  Edgerton  were  mounted,  were  shot  and  killed,  and 
Steele  was  mortally  wounded,  and  survived  but  six  hours,  three 
balls  taking  effect  in  his  person,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty 
guns  being  fired.  The  execution  of  civil  process  was  thus  re- 
sisted, the  enforcement  of  the  law  prevented,  and  the  order  and 
peace  of  society  deeply  and  irreparably  disturbed  and  broken, 
in  this  instance. 

That  this  cold  and  cruel  murder  of  a  most  estimable  and 
valuable  citizen,  and  brave  and  faithful  public  officer,  for  no 
other  cause  or  provocation,  than  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  discharge  it,  has  so  aroused 
the  energies  of  the  patriotic  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Delaware,  as  to  enable  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  murderers,  their  aiders 
and  abettors,  to  organize  a  guard,  or  posse,  under  the  2nd  sec- 
tion of  the  law  referred  to,  in  conformity  to  the  authority 
obtained  from  the  Governor,  in  Delaware  for  that  purpose ; 
but  only  for  a  very  short  period,  which  has  already  expired,  or 
is  just  about  expiring,  and  without  the  hope  or  expectation  on 
the  part  of  the  sheriff,  of  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  that  guard,  or  posse,  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
execution  of  the  criminal  processes,  to  which  this  startling 
murder  may  give  rise. 

''That  it  has  been  subsequently  ascertained  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disguised  and  armed  force  of  220  men,  which 
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actually  surrounded  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants^  and  shot 
down  the  under  sheriff,  an  additional  similar  force  of  forty  picked 
riflemen  was  stationed  in  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  near  to  the  place  of  sale,  with  directions  to  watch  the 
posse,  which  it  was  apprehended  would  follow  the  sheriff,  and 
come  to  his  aid ;  to  order  it  to  halt,  if  it  should  attempt  to 
pass ;  and  to  shoot  down  the  men  who  composed  it,  if  they 
should  not  obey  the  order  to  halt ;  thus  making  the  whole 
disguised  and  armed  force,  assembled  upon  this  occasion,  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  of  civil  process,  260  men, 
«9r  more  than  that  number. 

That  considerable  portions  of  this  disguised  and  armed 
force  were  drawn  from  two  of  the  adjoining  counties,,  and 
were  not  citizens  of  the  county  of  Delaware. 

That  these  organizations  to  resist  the  law  and  the  execu- 
tion of  its  process,  have  extended  themselves  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  county  of  Delaware,  and  that  justices  of  the  peace 
of  some  of  the  towns  in  that  county  are  found  enrolled  as  members 
and  officers  of  the  associations,  if  not  under  the  Indian  dis- 
guises, bearing  arms  to  resist  the  law  by  force ;  forgetting  the 
oath  of  office  they  have  taken,  and  taking  themselves,  and 
administering  to  others,  oaths  to  conceal  violations  of  the  law ; — 
to  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  county,  and  that  constables 
are  also  found  members  of  one,  or  both,  of  these  combinations ; — 
to  the  officers  of  the  towns,  and  that  supervisors,  the  members 
of  the  local  legislature  of  the  county,  are  members  of  the 
anti-rent  associations,  swearing  to  support  their  constitution 
and  pledge,  if  not  Indians,  swearing  to  bear  arms  against  the 
law. 

That  one  of  the  obligations,  which  every  person  takes 
upon  himself,  on  becoming  a  member  of  an  anti-rent  asso- 
ciation, is  to  make  fixed  and  regular  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  the  association ;  that  a  stipulated  rent  of  two  cents  upon 
the  acre  of  all  the  land  held  by  the  members  of  these  associa- 
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tions  is  levied  and  paid  to  the  treasurers,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  organizations  ;  that  the  moneys  thus  collected  are  paid 
out,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  purchase  materials 
for  dresses,  masks,  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Indians,  and 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  subsistence  and  entertainment, 
when  called  out,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  law  suits, 
and  litigations ;  and,  where  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  time  spent  in  the  service  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

That  1000  or  more  persons  have  enrolled  themselves  and 
taken  the  prescribed  oath,  as  Indians,  within  the  single  county 
of  Delaware,  while  a  much  larger  number  have  become 
members  of  the  anti-rent  associations,  and  that  the  obligations 
assumed  [toward  each  other,  certainly  by  the  Indians,  if  not 
by  the  members  of  the  associations  also,  strongly  imply,  if 
they  do  not  expressly  enjoin,  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  at 
liberty,  to  rescue  those  under  arrest,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
law,  for  acts  performed  as  Indians,  or  as  members  of  an  asso- 
ciation, and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  those  organizations. 

"  That,  since  the  murder  of  the  under  sheriff  Steele,  in  the 
manner  before  related,  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  and 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Delaware  have  been  marked  by  a 
most  praiseworthy  vigilance  and  energy,  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
justice  these  resisters  of  the  law  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
the  county ;  that  many  arrests  have  been  made,  and  fifty  or 
more  prisoners  are  now  confined  in  the  county  jail,  either 
awaiting  examinations,  or  committed  to  answer  to  charges  of 
crime,  some  twenty  or  more  of  whom  are  charged  as  principals 
or  accessories  in  this  murder. 

"  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  individuals,  and  assemblages  of 
men,  have,  within  the  period  mentioned,  frequently  appeared 
in  the  public  highways ;  in  the  fields,  woods,  and  other  places 
in  the  county,  and  sometimes  in  the  face  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  officers,  both  disguised  and  armed,  in  open  violation  of 
25 
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the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  prevent  persons 
appearing  disguised  and  armed/  passed  28tli  January,  1845 ; 
and  that  such  persons,  so  committing  offences  subjecting 
them  to  punishment  in  the  State  Prison,  have  not  been  arrested ; 
thus  affording  evidence  that  the  power  of  the  county,  as  faith- 
fully exerted  as  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  could  exert  it,  has 
been  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  criminal  process  and  the 
preservation  of  the  criminal  law  within  the  county,  in  cases 
where  the  violations  of  that  law  have  not  been  attended  with 
consequences  calculated  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  citizens, 
by  the  imminent  danger  to,  or  the  wanton  destruction  of, 
human  life. 

"  The  fact  that  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  mounting  the 
men  to  be  employed  by  the  sheriff  as  a  posse,  or  guard,  or  for 
the  payment  for  the  service,  or  for  the  subsistence  of  horses 
for  their  use,  is  stated  by  him  as  one  prominent  cause  of  his 
inability  to  enlist  and  organize  an  efficient  body  of  men  for 
the  service  required.  The  nature  of  that  service  palpably 
required  that  a  large  share,  at  least,  of  the  sheriff's  guard 
should  be  mounted,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  mode- 
rate number  of  men  could  have  made  him  an  efficient  posse, 
all  serving  on  foot. 

"  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that 
the  testimony  presented  brings  the  case  fully  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  19th  section  of  the  act  of  the  15th  of  April  last  ; 
that  the  execution  of  civil  or  criminal  process  has  been  forcibly 
resisted  in  the  county  of  Delaware  :  that  combinations  to  resist 
the  execution  of  such  process  by  force  do  exist  in  that  county ; 
that  the  power  of  the  county  has  been  exerted  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  officers  of  the  county  having  such  process  to  execute 
the  same. 

"  I  do  therefore,  hereby,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  said  19th  section  of  the  said  act,  proclaim  and  declare  the 
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county  of  Delaware  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  according 
to  the  provisions,  and  true  intent  and  meaning  of  tlie  act  of 
the  legislature  of  tliis  State,  entitled  ^  An  act  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  preserve  order/  passed  15th  April,  1845. 

^'In  making  this  declaration,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially the  citizens  of  Delaware  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  referred  to. 

^  Any  person  who  shall,  after  the  publication  of  this  pro- 
clamation, resist,  or  assist  in  resisting,  the  execution  of  legal 
process ;  or  who  shall  aid,  or  attempt,  the  rescue  or  escape  of 
any  prisoner  from  lawful  custody  or  confinement,  or  who  shall 
resist,  or  aid  or  assist  in  resisting,  any  force  ordered  out  by 
the  Grovernor,  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  is,  by  this  section  of 
the  law,  upon  conviction  of  either  of  these  offences,  to  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  State  Prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years.' 

It  becomes  my  further  duty  to  invoke  the  especial  and 
earnest  attention  of  all  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  State 
to  this>  proclamation,  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  acts  of  the 
legislature  particularly  referred  to  in  it,  and  of  the  responsible 
duties  it  devolves  upon  them.  They  are  the  guardians  of  the 
law  for  the  people  of  the  State,  whom  they  have  been  appointed 
to  represent  and  serve.  They  have  been  selected  to  expound, 
administer  and  execute  the  law,  and  they  have  solemnly  sworn 
that  they  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

To  such  officers  within  the  county  of  Delaware,  and  the 
surrounding  counties,  this  appeal  comes  with  peculiar  force. 
It  is  to  enforce  the  law  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods  that 
the  aid  of  the  State  is  invoked.  Around  and  among  them  the 
spirit  of  insurrection,  of  combined  and  organized  resistance  to 
the  law,  prevails  and  shows  itself.  The  discharge  of  their 
whole  duties,  and  the  faithful  redemption  of  their  official  oaths, 
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are  demanded  alike  by  patriotic  feeling,  moral  duty,  and  a 
plain  sense  of  personal  justice;  and  especially,  if  any  one 
among  their  number,  holding  a  public  trust,  and  resting  under 
the  obligations  of  that  oath,  shall  become  lost  to  a  just  sense 
of  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  State,  and  shall  yield  to  the 
insurrectionary  influences  around  him,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them,  while  they  boldly  detect  and  expose  and  bring  to  justice 
the  delinquent,  to  show  by  their  better  conduct  and  example, 
that  our  free  institutions  are  not  to  be  surrendered  for  a  state 
of  disorder,  and  violence,  and  crime,  and  murder,  even  though 
some  few  of  their  constituted  guardians  should  not  be  proof 
against  such  delusion. 

"  To  the  freemen  of  the  State  I  can  make  no  stronger  appeal 
than  is  presented  in  the  simple  narration  of  facts  I  have  set 
forth.  These  facts  show  the  regular  progress  to  its  result  in 
crime  and  blood  of  every  attempt  to  set  aside  the  regularly 
constituted  tribunals  of  civil  society,  organized  for  the  protec- 
tion of  personal  rights  and  the  redress  of  personal  wrongs, — to 
make  might  the  measure  of  right  between  citizen  and  citizen. 
Masks  and  disguises  are  never  assumed  to  protect  men  in  the 
performance  of  acts  toward  their  neighbors,  which  the  judg- 
ment and  the  conscience  approve ;  and  no  other  acts  will  pro- 
mote the  peace,  order  or  prosperity  of  society,  or  the  happiness, 
or  true  interest  of  him  who  performs  the  action.  Secret  oaths 
are  only  administered  to  add  to  the  protection  of  the  masks, 
when  the  conscience  proclaims  that  he  who  is  trusted  to  look 
behind  the  mask  may  be  as  dangerous  as  he  who  looks  upon  it ; 
that  the  danger  is  in  the  truth,  and  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
all  who  can  tell  it.  When  the  mind  becomes  so  deluded  as 
to  rely  upon  protections  like  these,  and  to  act  from  the  prompt- 
ings which  a  sense  of  security  of  this  character,  if  indulged, 
will  never  fail  to  engender,  high  crimes  are  the  certain  fruit, 
and  the  charm  of  the  protection  vanishes  only  when  the  guilt 
is  incurred.    The  intelligent  freemen  of  our  State  will  not 
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seek  to  cliange  tlieir  peaceful  and  happy  and  prosperous  insti- 
tutionS;  tlie  fruit  of  the  toil  and  blood  of  our  Revolutionary 
fathers^  for  a  government  resting  upon  sucli  a  basis  and  pro- 
ducing such  fruits.  Justice  is  the  emblem  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  her  light  is  truth. 

^'To  the  tenants  who  disapprove  of  this  disguised  and  armed 
force,  and  have  refused  to  give  their  aid  or  countenance  to  its 
organization  and  action, — and  they  are  believed  to  constitute  a 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  men, — the  present  presents  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  occasion  to  mark  more  distinctly  their 
separation  from  proceedings  which  cannot  fail  to  be  fatal  to  a 
good  cause,  and  to  prejudice  good  men.    If  they  feel  that  the 
tenures  by  which  they  hold  their  farms  are  onerous ;  not  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  or  the  spirit  of 
our  people ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  changed  to  freeholds ; 
let  them  see,  and  feel  also,  that  the  natural  sympathies  of  the 
great  body  of  our  freeholders  must  be  with  them  in  these  im- 
pressions, and  that  the  sure  way  to  avert  these  sympathies  is 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  a  worthy  end  by  unworthy  means. 
Let  them  remember  that  their  present  tenures  have  resulted 
from  voluntary  contracts,  freely  entered  into  between  them- 
selves, or  their  worthy  ancestors,  and  the  landlords  from  whom 
they  hold;  and  that  the  readiest,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  make  the 
change  they  desire,  is  by  a  contract  equally  voluntary  between 
themselves  and  those  same  landlords.    Let  them  be  assured 
that,  if  they  fulfil  their  contracts  hitherto,  and  offer  terms  of 
commutation  of  their  titles,  which  are  just,  and  which  appear 
to  be  so  to  fair  and  impartial  minds,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  will  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  such  terms  by  the 
landlords. 

To  the  proprietors  of  these  leasehold  estates,  the  landlords 
of  these  tenants,  the  present  crisis  should  not  be  without  its 
lessons  of  wisdom.    Indefensible  as  have  been  the  attempts  to 
repudiate  their  solemn  contracts,  and  to  wrest  from  them  by 
25* 
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force  the  remedies  secured  to  tliem  "by  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  for  breaches  of  those  contracts,  they  should  not  fail  to  see, 
at  the  foundation  of  these  lawless  proceedings,  a  rapidly  growing 
dissatisfaction  at  the  perpetuation  of  tenures,  not  in  accordance 
with  those  by  which  the  great  body  of  the  lands  of  our  country 
are  held,  and  not  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  our  people. — 
And,  while  the  power  of  the  State  must  and  will  be  exerted  to 
enforce  the  law,  protect  private  rights,  preserve  the  peace  and 
order  of  society,  give  security  to  the  life  of  the  citizen,  and  pre- 
vent the  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  violence,  so  far  as  it  rests  in 
their  power  they  should  be  ready  to  remove  the  causes  of  like 
troubles  for  the  future,  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  arrangement  of 
arrears  of  rent,  whenever  an  opportunity  shall  offer;  and,  by 
tendering  generous  terms  to  the  tenants,  upon  which  they  will 
change  the  tenures  to  fee  simple  titles, *put  an  end  for  ever  to  this 
perpetual  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, — a  relation  already  so 
fruitful  of  anything  but  peace  and  prosperity  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties. Even  if  it  shall  become  necessary  to  employ  the  military 
power  of  the  State  to  enforce  the  law,  as  connected  with  their 
peculiar  interests,  they  should  be  prepared,  upon  all  occasions 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  show  to  the  public  that  it  is  no 
part  of  their  object  to  be  benefited  in  their  pecuniary  interests, 
by  the  misfortunes  or  the  faults  of  their  ill-advised  and  mis- 
guided tenants  but  that  they  are  ready  to  consider,  generously, 
the  ability  and  the  means  of  each  tenant  to  pay,  and,  even  if  a 
coerced  sale  of  his  property  must  be  the  only  rule  of  settle- 
ment, that  they  are  prepared  to  become  liberal  purchasers  at 
such  sales. 

"  To  the  disguised  men  themselves,  and  to  those  less  worthy 
than  they,  who  press  them  forward  into  the  danger  from  which 
they  themselves  shrink,  I  have  only  to  say  that  wrong  acts 
never  serve  even  a  good  cause ;  that  persistence  in  crime  can- 
not mitigate  the  heavy  weight  upon  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  first  crime ;  and  that  no  disguises  are  perfect  enough  to 
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protect  the  heart  from  the  eye  of  Him  who  sees  its  thoughts 
and  intents. 

For  the  sake  of  the  character  of  our  State  and  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  harmony  of  so- 
ciety, I  earnestly  hope  the  day  may  not  be  distant,  when  I 
may  be  called  upon  to  discharge  another  and  a  far  more  pleas- 
ant duty,  under  a  provision  of  the  same  law  under  which  I  now 
act,  by  revoking  this  proclamation. 

^'  Yet  the  law  must  be  enforced.  Our  institutions  must  be 
preserved.  Anarchy  and  violence  must  be  prevented.  The 
lives  of  our  citizens  must  be  protected,  and  murder  must  be 
punished.  And  when  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who,  now 
transported  by  passion  and  led  away  by  singular  delusions,  are 
ready  to  strike  down  the  law  and  its  ministers,  shall  become 
convinced  that  a  different  course  is  alike  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  of  duty,  and  shall  again  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  then,  and  not  before,  can  I  expect  to  be  permitted 
to  perform  that  more  pleasing  duty. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  Privy 

Seal  of  the  State.    Witness  my  hand,  at  the  city  of 
[l.  s.]  Albany,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

forty-five. 

"SILAS  WRiaHT.'' 

The  same  day  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Wright,  was  re- 
ceived by  mail  in  Delhi,  Adjutant  General  Farrington,  with 
instructions  to  superintend  the  organization  of  an  armed  force, 
also  arrived  from  his  residence  in  Oswego.  The  same  evening 
two  companies  of  volunteers  were  formed,  elected  their  offi- 
cers, reported  themselves  to  the  Adjutant  General,  and  were 
formed  into  a  separate  battalion  of  light  infantry,  Benjamin 
T.  Cook  of  Franklin,  was  elected  captain  of  the  first  company, 
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William  Buckingliam,  of  Harpersfield,  lieutenant,  and  Angus 
McDonald;  Jr.,  of  Stamford,  ensign. 

The  second  company  elected  John  R.  Baldwin,  of  Stamford, 
captain,  Thomas  E.  Marvine,  of  Walton,  lieutenant,  and  Pal- 
mer L.  Burrows,  of  Tompkins,  ensign. 

Thomas  Marvine^  of  Walton,  was  unanimously  elected  major 
of  the  battalion,  whose  experience  and  judgment  rendered  him 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  station.  A  correspondent  writes  as 
follows  : 

^'The  company  of  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Bolles,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  regiment,  has 
been  ordered  to  active  service  and  report  themselves  to  Major 
Marvine  at  this  place. 

"  Col.  Horton,  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment,  'and  Col.  North, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  regiment,  have  been  ordered 
to  hold  their  respective  commands  in  readiness  to  answer  any 
call  that  may  be  made  for  additional  force,  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary.'^ 

The  next  evening,  the  light  infantry  company,  from  Unadilla, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bolles,  arrived  and  reported  them- 
selves to  Major  Marvine.  The  company  was  composed  mostly 
of  young  men,  who  with  a  little  drilling  made  excellent  soldiers 

A  correspondent  of  this  date  writes  as  follows  : 
Major  Marvine  has  now  three  hundred  efl&cient  and  well- 
armed  men ;  one  hundred  of  whom  are  well  mounted,  ready  to 
assist  the  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  any  process  required,  and 
to  guard  the  jail  and  prisoners.  This  force,  it  is  believed,  will 
prove  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  and  we  hope 
the  necessity  will  not  exist  a  great  while  for  this  or  any  other 
force.  If  those  who  have  heretofore  favored  the  anti-rent 
associations,  will  read  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Wright,  with 
calmness  and  candor,  they  must  be  convinced  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility— and  the  injustice — of  standing  out  against  the 
power  of  the  State. 
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"After  completing  the  organization,  Adjt.  Gen.  Farrington 
left  on  Monday  afternoon,  on  his  return  to  Oswego." 

Small  companies  were  constantly  kept  out  scouring  the  in- 
fected districts,  in  search  of  those  who  had  either  abetted  or 
assisted  in  any  of  the  outrages  connected  with  the  history  of, 
the  disturbance  for  the  past  year.  Almost  every  day  additions 
were  made  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  county  jail  was  completely  filled,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  and  expedient  to  erect  two  temporary  log 
buildings,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  demand. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  September  2nd  : 

"A  large  number  of  troops  have  been  out  to-day,  getting  out 
logs  to  make  two  log-prisons.  They  are  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square,  and  very  roughly  constructed.  Their  erection 
becomes  necessary,  as  the  Common  Pleas  and  General  Session 
sits  here  next  week,  and  the  court-room  is  now  occupied  by 
some  twenty-five  prisoners,  and  the  jury-rooms  by  some  eight  or 
ten  more.    The  jail  is  full  to  overflowing." 

The  September  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
General  Sessions  of  Delaware  county,  commenced  on  the  8th 
instant.  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  did  not  close  until 
the  20th  instant,  up  to  which  time  the  whole  number  indicted 
for  violation  of  law,  for  being  disguised,  armed,  &c.,  was  two 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

The  Circuit  Court  and  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  22nd  instant,  his  Honor,  Judge 
Parker,  presiding. 

The  following  individuals  were  sworn,  and  composed  the 
Grand  Jury,  to  wit :  Orrin  Griffin,  foreman ;  Fitch  Ford,  Gor- 
sham  H.  Bradley,  Piatt  Townscnd,  John  Sextell,  David  M. 
Smith,  James  W.  Knapp,  Daniel  S.  Smith,  Samuel  S.  Scudder, 
Warren  Dimmick,  Amasa  Birch,  John  Hammond,  Abraham 
Shell,  Reuben  S.  Smith,  Milton  Bostwick,  Edwin  J,  Smith, 
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Aristarclius  Blish^  Grabriel  S.  Mead;  Edmund  Crooker,  Novatus 
Blisli. 

After  an  able  and  lucid  charge  from  Judge  Parker,  in  wliicli 
lie  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  history  and  origin  of  the  anti-rent 
troubles  in  the  county — concluding  by  impressing  upon  them 
the  imperative  duty  of  prompt  and  fearless  action  as  the  only 
method  of  restpring  peace  and  quiet,  they  retired  to  their 
room. 

In  the  course  of  his  charge  he  thus  depicts  the  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  society  and  best  interests  of  the  county : 

a  J  regret  to  say  that  in  all  the  disorder  and  violence  ex- 
hibited in  this  State,  this  county  has  occupied  a  prominence 
lamentable  in  the  extreme ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  the  de- 
plorable effects  that  are  evident  upon  the  state  of  things  here 
amongst  you,  would  restrain  all  from  engaging  hereafter  in 
such  transactions.  But  one  year  since  I  saw  your  county  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition — youT  green  hills  and  beautiful  valley 
bore  upon  their  face  evidence  of  prosperity  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  was  a  flourishing  county,  even  under  the  lease- 
hold system,  and  no  county  had  gone  forward  more  rapidly 
than  this  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  of  social 
happiness.  The  contrast  that  is  now  presented  is  most  deeply 
to  be  regretted.  In  portions  of  your  county  I  am  told  that 
the  crops  have  not  been  harvested.  Although  heaven  has 
continued  its  blessings  upon  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  yet 
the  husbandman — having  in  an  evil  hour  been  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  having  listened  perhaps  to  foreign  lectures, 
and  having  been  thus  induced  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  law — has  fled,  and  left  his  crops  to  perish. 

^^And  here  the  contrast  is  equally  striking.  In  a  commu- 
nity where  but  little  crime  was  manifested,  hundreds  are  now 
crowding  your  jail,  awaiting  trial — many  of  them,  I  regret  to 
say,  for  a  capital  offence.  It  is  surprising  that  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  things  of  this  kind  should  exist ;  that  a  portion 
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of  the  people  should  be  ■warring  against  their  own  govern- 
ment— for  it  is  here  a  government  strictly  of  the  people.  If 
errors  in  legislation  have  been  committed,  you  have  the  power 
to  correct  them.  You  can  give  government  a  right  direction. 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  you  find  a  portion  of  the  people 
placing  themselves  in  open  rebellion  against  that  government, 
refusing  to  enjoy  the  rich  blessings  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
their  fathers,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  destroy  all 
the  institutions  that  have  thus  far  blessed  them.  This  is  indeed 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  There  never  can  be  in  a  free  government, 
a  government  of  the  people,  either  necessity  or  excuse  for  trea- 
son. If  there  be  anything  wrong,  the  ballot-box  is  the  place 
where  redress  is  certain.  The  power  is  the  peoples'  own. 
But  it  must  always  be  peacefully  exerted — never  by  force.'' 

Our  space  will  hardly  permit  us  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the 
trial  of  the  different  prisoners — suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
resulted  in  two  convictions  for  murder,  four  were  sentenced  to 
the  State  Prison  for  life,  and  thirteen  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  following  prefatory  remarks  and  sentences  of  the  two  pri- 
soners convicted  of  murder  is  from  the  Albany  Argus : 

^'  Long  before  the  hour  to  which  the  court  stood  adjourned, 
persons  began  to  flock  in.  Many  little  groups  were  collected 
around  the  court  room,  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  the 
various  sentences  that  were  soon  to  be  passed ;  and  many  with 
eager  countenances  were  inquiring,  whether  those  found  guilty 
of  murder  would  be  hung.  Sometime  before  the  bell  rang  for 
the  court  to  convene,  the  room  was  filled  to  overflowing ;  and 
many  an  anxious  face  and  palpitating  heart  were  there. 

"  At  10  o'clock  Judge  Parker  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
and  ordered  the  sheriff"  to  bring  up  John  Van  Steenburgh.  The 
prisoner  being  brought  up.  Judge  Parker  addressed  the  pri- 
soner in  substance  as  follows  : — 

'  John  Yan  Steenburgh — You  have  been  convicted  of  the 
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murder  of  Osman  N.  Steele.  Have  you  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  V 

^'  The  prisoner,  with  some  emotion,  replied  :  ^  all  that  I  can 
say  is  I  am  not  guilty.' 

"  Judge  Parker. — ^  The  court  entertain  no  doubt  of  your 
legal  guilt.  You  were  one  of  more  than  two  hundred  men 
present,  disguised  and  armed,  when  Steele  was  murdered. 
There  is  suspicion  that  you  fired  your  gun.  It  is  a  painful 
duty  that  devolves  upon  us,  but  we  discharge  it  without 
hesitation  or  fear.  You  have  had  a  fair  trial.  You  have  for- 
feited your  life.  You  have  but  a  short  time  more  to  live — to 
prepare  yourself  for  eternity.  During  that  time  your  friends  will 
be  permitted  to  see  you ;  they  will  see  that  you  have  religious 
instruction.  Your  fate  is  an  awful  one.  The  sentence  of  the 
law  is,  that  on  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  November  next,  you  he 
taken  from  your  confinement  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  hung  hy  the  neck  until  you  are  dead.' 

"  The  prisoner  said  :  '  will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  V 

Judge  Parker :  ^  It  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  confer  with  your 
counsel.' 

"  The  prisoner  was  then  remanded,  and  the  sheriff  brought 
up  Edward  O'Connor. 

"Judge  Parker  then  addressed  the  prisoner  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Edward  0' Conner.  You  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Osman  N.  Steele— have  you  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you?' 

"  Prisoner. — ^  I  am  innocent.' 

"  Judge  Parker. — ^ Upon  that  subject  there  is  no  doubt: 
you  have  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  You  were  one  of 
two  hundred  disguised  and  armed  men  present  when  Steele 
was  murdered.  You  are  clearly  guilty  of  murder  in  law,  if 
you  did  not  fire.  A  most  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the 
court.  I  have  known  you  and  your  family  for  years.  You 
are  intelligent-™you  have  had  advantages— you  should  have 
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better  appreciated  them.  You  were  just  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  life.  We  have  a  most  painful  duty  to  discharge ; 
nevertheless  we  are  ready  to  do  it.  You  have  but  a  few  days 
to  live.  You  should  prepare  for  eternity.  You  will  have 
time  to  reflect.  It  is  not  the  murder  of  Steele  only  that  you 
are  guilty  of,  but  the  laws  themselves  have  been  violated. 
An  awful  fate  awaits  you.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  your  friends,  and  will  also  have  religious  counsel  if  you 
desire  it.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is,  that  on  Saturdai/,  the 
twenty -ninth  day  of  November  next,  you  he  tahen  from  your 
confinement  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  he  hung  hy  the 
nech  until  you  are  dead.' 

"  The  prisoner  remarked,  as  he  turned  to  be  conducted 
back  to  jail — 'I  die  innocent;  remember  that,  my  friends.^  " 

The  court  finally  adjourned,  after  a  prolonged  session  of 
about  three  weeks,  having  accomplished  a  great  amount  of 
business.  All  agreed  in  awarding  great  credit  to  Judge 
Parker,  for  the  uniform  calmness  and  decision  preserved 
throughout  the  trials  of  the  prisoners.  Indeed,  his  integrity 
and  honor  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  all  parties,  that  even 
the  prisoners,  many  of  them,  preferred  throwing  themselves 
upon  his  mercy  to  risking  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

During  the  trials,  the  court-house  and  jail  were  strictly 
guarded  by  an  efiicient  force.  A  rumor  was  circulated  during 
the  trials,  that  a  numerous  body  of  disguised  Indians,  many  of 
whom  were  from  adjoining  counties,  were  collecting  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  village  of  Bloomville,  preparing  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  village  and  rescue  the  prisoners,  as  soon  as 
their  strength  became  sufficient.  And  these  rumors  were  not 
altogether  groundless,  as  facts  afterward  elicited  went  to  show. 
A  plan  of  attack  had  been  concerted,  but  owing  to  the  guarded 
condition  of  the  village,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  risk 
an  engagement.  The  following  attempt  upon  the  life  of  one 
of  the  picket  guard,  was  published  at  the  time :  "  Between 
26 
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eight  and  nine  o'clockj  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  con- 
siderable excitement  was  created  in  the  village,  hj  the  report 
that  one  of  the  picket  guard  (Mr.  Claghorn,  of  Mason ville,) 
had  been  fired  upon,  a  short  distance  this  side  of  Mr,  Wright's, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  night  was  very  dark 
and  rainy,  and  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  stopped  his  horse, 
while  his  companion  advanced  a  short  distance,  both  listening 
to  ascertain  the  cause;  and  while  Mr.  0.  was  in  the  act  of 
pulling  the  skirts  of  his  overcoat  to  cover  his  holsters,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  dry,  he  was  fired  upon ;  the  ball  passed 
through  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  so  near  to  his  hand  as  to  cause 
a  numbness,  and  the  hand  to  swell. 

^^Mr.  Claghorn  remained  on  the  ground  to  keep  a  look-out, 
while  his  companions  made  all  haste  and  reported  the  case  to 
Major  Marvine,  who  promptly  dispatched  a  posse  of  thirty  or 
forty  men,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
efi"ectually  prevented  the  detection  of  the  assassin.  The  next 
morning  Major  Marvine  himself  went  with  others  to  examine; 
tracks  were  plainly  seen,  and  followed  through  a  ploughed 
field;  the  track  was  carefully  measured  and  a  pattern^taken. 
It  is  ardently  hoped  that  some  clue  may  yet  be  obtained  that 
will  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  person  guilty  of  so  cowardly 
and  base  an  attempt  at  murder. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  court,  on  Wednesday  morning.  Judge 
Parker  requested  the  Grand  Jury  to  come  into  court.  The 
J udge  stated  that  he  had  sent  for  them  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing before  them  the  transaction  of  the  night  previous,  which 
he  did  in  strong  and  decided  language  of  condemnation,  and 
exhorting  the  jury  to  be  vigilant,  and  use  every  possible  means 
within  their  power  to  ferret  out  the  ofi'ender.'' 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  causes  which  led  to  the  late 
anti-rent  disturbance,  and  glanced  at  their  immediate  history, 
it  now  becomes  our  province  to  draw  it  to  a  close.    It  is  but 
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proper,  however,  to  say,  that  the  Governor  commuted  the 
sentences  of  O'Connor  and  Van  Steenburgh  to  imprisonment 
for  life.    A  leading  journal  thus  comments  : 

"It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  of  all  parties  is  so 
unanimous  in  sustaining  an  executive  in  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  important  exercises  of  constitutional  power,  as  in  this 
instance.  The  opinion  seems  almost  universal,  that  the  com- 
mutation was  not  only  wise,  but  right. 

"We  believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  confined  to  our  State 
alone,  but  extends  elsewhere.  We  have  now  before  us  a  letter 
from  a  sound  and  able  democratic  member  of  Congress  from 
the  east,  who  writes  from  Washington  :  rejoice  to  hear  that 
your  Grovernor  has  commuted  the  sentences  of  Yan  Steenburgh 
and  O'Connor.  It  is  both  wise  and  right,  and  must  receive 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  people.' 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Governor  was  officially  in- 
formed of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  declara- 
tion "declaring  the  county  in  a  state  of  insurrection,'^  was  re- 
voked. The  worst  stages  of  anti-rentism  had  now  passed,  and 
those  who  had  shrunk  with  fear  before  the  dark  clouds  of  po- 
litical discord,  and  faltered  in  their  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  a  peoples'  government,  now  saw  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future,  the  sure  triumph  of  those  principles. 

So  far  as  the  principle  of  anti-rentism  existed  in  its  purity, 
as  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  so  far  as  the  validity  of  the 
manorial  titles  was  brought  in  question,  so  far  as  legal  and 
persuasive  means  would  prove  effectual,  we  have  ever  deemed 
it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  raise  our  voice  uniformly  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  But  when  we 
behold  an  infatuated  and  infuriated  mob,  disguised  as  Indians, 
regardless  of  law,  determined,  by  force,  to  make  all  things 
subservient  to  the  consummation  of  their  own  ends,  without 
truth,  reason  or  justice  on  their  side,  shaming,  by  conscious 
guilt,  to  bare  their  features — the  impress  stamp  of  heaven,  to 
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the  light  of  day— concealing  them  beneath  the  well-known 
covering  of  another  species,  to  render  them  impregnable  against 
the  shafts  of  recognition ;  here  our  co-operation  terminates,  and 
we  must  henceforth  regard  them  with  pity  for  their  errors,  as 
the  lamentable  victims  of  the  machinations  of  a  diseased  and 
erroneous  imagination.  We  should  review  with  careful  candor 
their  mistaken  policy  and  notions,  and  learn  from  their  practi- 
cal example  that,  although  error  may  flourish  for  a  time,  and 
even  seem  to  overshadow  the  principles  of  justice,  yet  without 
any  stable  foundation,  it  falls  at  last  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
superstructure,  and  its  retainers  and  supporters  become  the 
wanton  victims  of  their  own  cupidity.  The  result  which,  in 
this  instance,  placed  the  finishing  touch  upon  that  sad  picture, 
the  final  triumph  of  truth  over  error^  can  but  strengthen  our 
faith  in  the  tenacity  with  which  Americans  still  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  our  free  institutions- — a  fixed  and  nerving 
principle,  graven  deep  in  the  heart,  a  stream  deep  and  pure, 
which,  although  its  surface  may  become  ruffled  by  the  breath 
of  discord—although  for  a  time  its  noble  destiny  may  seem 
perverted  and  forgotten— yet  it  possesses  a  principle  which,  m 
the  end,  will  work  its  signal  triumph, 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  services  of  the  late  Timothy  Murphy  in 
the  border  warfare  of  the  Revolution,  were  kindly  furnished  the 
author,  and  although  in  some  respects  they  deviate  from  what  he 
conceives  to  be  truth,  in  the  main  he  has  ascertained  them  to  be 
correct. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  TIMOTHY  MURPHY. 

Timothy  Murphy^  tlie  hero  of  this  narrative^  was  born  in 
tlie  town  of  Minisink,  in  the  county  of  Sussex  and  State  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1751.  His  parents  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  some  years 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war; 
where  they  remained  until  the  year  1757 ;  they  then  removed 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  his  history  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  we  know  hut  little,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  thing  that  will  in  the  least  interest 
the  reader.  He  had  very  little  or  no  education,  except  such 
as  was  obtained  from  the  pure  study  of  nature.  * 

In  the  year  1776,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  service  under  Col.  Morgan,  the  well 
known  ^  old  waggoner,'  as  the  British  used  to  term  him.  In 
the  year  1778,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in 
New  Jersey,  and  escaped  unhurt.  After  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, two  companies,  detachments  from  Morgan's  riflemen, 
were  sent  to  the  northward  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Long,  to  which  Murphy  was  attached.  After  the  battle  of 
Saratoga  and  capture  of  Burgoyne,  they  were  ordered  to  old 
Schoharie,  where  the  Indians  and  tories  were  murdering  and 
carrying  off  in  concert  captives  to  Canada. 
26* 
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The  first  service  on  wliicli  Murpliy  was  sent,  was  in  con- 
nection witli  a  small  body  of  riflemen  under  command  of  Capt. 
Long,  to  take  dead  or, alive  a  person  strongly  suspected  of 
toryism,  living  on  tlie  Charlotte  river,  by  the  name  of  Service, 
who  was  not  only  torified  in  principle,  but  was  an  active  agent 
of  the  British  in  aiding,  victualling  and  secreting  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution.  When  they  arrived  at  his  dwelling,  they 
silently  surrounded  it,  gathering  closer  and  closer,  till  at  length 
two  or  three  made  bold  to  enter  the  room  in  which  he  was, 
before  they  were  discovered :  Service  instantly  stepped  out  of 
the  door  with  them,  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had 
orders  to  take  him  to  the  forts  at  Schoharie.  He  appeared  at 
first  somewhat  alarmed,  and  strenuously  objected  to  the  propo- 
sal, pleading  innocence  and  rendering  many  other  excuses,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  was  evidently  working  his  way  along  from 
the  door  to  a  heap  of  chips  lying  between  Murphy  and  one 
Ellison,  a  companion  of  his.  The  reason  of  his  approaching 
the  chips  so  cautiously,  now  appeared  obvious,  for  on  coming 
to  the  spot,  he  seized  instantly  a  broad-axe  and  made  a  most 
desperate  stroke  at  Murphy,  which,  however,  by  his  keen  vigi- 
lance was  eluded,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  rolled  back  in  ven- 
geance upon  its  author Murphy  stepped  back,  drew  his 
faithful  rifle  to  his  face— a  flash,  a  groan,  and  he  lay  weltering 
in  his  own  blood,  with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  a  victim  of  that 
retributive  justice  which  watched  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Revolution.  They  returned,  not  a  little  elated,  with  the  scalp  of 
the  notorious  Service,  to  the  forts  at  Schoharie,  where  Murphy 
and  his  company  remained  during  the  winter,  engaged  at  times 
in  small  parties  of  scouts,  and  at  others  stationed  at  the  forts. 

Murphy's  skill  in  the  desultory  war  which  the  Indians 
carried  on,  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation,  that  though  not 
nominally  the  commander,  he  usually  directed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  scouts  that  were  sent  out,  and  on  many  important 
occasions,  as  the  reader  in  the  course  of  this  work  will  per- 
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ceive,  the  commanding  officers  found  it  dangerous  to  neglect 
his  advice.  His  double  barrelled  rifle ;  his  skill  as  a  marks- 
man, and  his  fleetness  either  in  retreat  or  pursuit,  made  him 
an  object  both  of  dread  and  vengeance  to  the  Indians.  He 
fought  them  in  their  own  way  and  with  their  own  weapons. 
Sometimes  habited  in  the  dress  of  the  Indian,  with  his  face 
painted,  he  would  pass  among  them,  making  important  disco- 
veries as  to  their  strength  and  designs,  without  detection.  He 
early  learned  to  speak  the  Indian  language,  which  of  course 
was  of  great  service  to  him. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  the  Indians  were  continually 
on  the  alert.  They  generally  formed  themselves  into  small 
parties,  and  a  particular  portion  of  country  was  assigned  to  a 
party  of  Indians  for  their  direct  destruction.  At  that  time 
the  Grerman  flats,  or  that  portion  of  country  lying  on  either 
■'  side  of  the  Mohawk  between  Utica  and  Schenectady,  was  their 
more  immediate  sphere  of  action.  Murphy,  together  with  a 
small  party  of  riflemen,  were  ordered  to  that  part  of  the  country 
to  watch,  and  to  prevent  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  and  devastation  of  property,  then  so  rapidly  being  made 
by  the  inhuman  savages. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Murphy  and  two  other  indi- 
viduals had  strayed  from  the  main  party  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  were  rambling  about  among  the  woods  and  brush, 
studying  the  plans  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 
They  had  not  been  long  separated  from  the  main  party,  when 
they  discovered  a  number  of  Indians  skulking  about  among 
the  weeds  and  brush,  apparently  watching  the  movements  of 
Murphy  and  his  companions.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  farther  when  they  saw  two  Indians  sitting  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  masterly  looking  oak,  with  their  backs  toward  them ; 
they  immediately  fired,  each  brought  his  man,  and  then  ran  back 
to  join  the  main  party.  The  report  of  the  guns,  and  the  death 
of  their  fellows,  roused  the  revengeful  blood  of  the  savages, 
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and  they  were  almost  instantly  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
tliem.  They  fought  like  heroes,  but  were  overpowered  in 
numbers  by  the  bloodthirsty  demons,  who  as  it  seemed  had 
at  that  moment  risen  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  At 
length  Murphy  saw  his  associates  fall  one  after  another  till 
there  were  but  a  few  left ;  at  this  period  Murphy  made  a  rush 
to  pass  the  Indians,  and  himself  and  six  others  succeeded. 
Murphy  ran  with  all  possible  speed,  but  the  weeds  and  brush 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  prevented  in  a  measure  his  pro- 
gress; however,  by  jumping  up  and  over  the  weeds,  and  being 
very  expert  in  running,  he  easily  outstripped  all  the  Indians, 
except  one,  whom  he  turned  to  shoot  several  times,  but  be- 
lieving his  gun  unloaded,  he  determined  to  reserve  his  fire  for 
the  last  exigency.  Murphy  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  Indian,  and  secreted  himself  in  a  very  dense  collection 
of  weeds,  and  there  lay  until  the  Indians  came  up  and  stood 
some  distance  from  him.  The  Indian  that  first  pursued  him, 
now  bent  forward,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
lay,  exclaimed  to  his  companions  kong  gwa,^'  which  in  Eng- 
lish, means,  "  that  way.''  Murphy  jumped  up  and  ran  as  fast 
as  his  limbs  would  carry  him :  the  Indians  fired  several  times 
at  him,  but  with  no  efi"ect :  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  en- 
tirely out  of  their  view,  and  being,  from  fatigue,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  he  secreted  himself  behind  a  large  log.  The  In- 
dians came  up  to  very  near  him,  but  supposing  him  to  have 
passed  on,  they  turned  and  went  back.  There  was  one  cir- 
cumstance that  happened  during  the  heat  of  the  affray,  at 
which,  though  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  with 
not  much  hope  of  a  better  fate.  Murphy,  as  himself  states,  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing.  It  appears  that  there  were  among 
the  Indians  a  negro,  and  an  Irishman  on  the  other  side  : — the 
paddy  was  chasing  the  poor  negro  with  a  long  butcher  knife, 
and  every  now  and  then  making  a  desperate  thrust  at  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  poor  fellow's  seat  of  honor.  Murphy 
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afterward  inquired  of  the  paddy,  why  he  wished  to  kill  the 
unarmed  black ;  because/^  he  said,  "  the  davlish  naggar  had 
no  business  to  run  afore  meJ' 

The  next  spring,  Long's  riflemen,  to  which  Murphy  was  still 
attached,  had  orders  to  move  under  Colonel  Butler,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  troops,  in  all  amounting  to  seven  hundred,  to 
Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  where  they  were  to 
await  the  arrival  of  G-en.  George  Clinton,  and  the  troops  ex- 
pected with  him,  all  of  whom  when  there  concentrated,  were  to 
pass  down  the  Susquehanna,  and  form  a  junction  with  Grene- 
ral  Sullivan  at  Tioga  Point.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Chemung  and 
Genesee  rivers;  who  had  so  often  been  employed  in  small 
parties  by  the  policy  of  the  British  G-overnment,  to  distress  in 
a  predatory  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers;  the  leader 
of  whom  was  Brant,  so  renowned  for  his  warlike  achievements 
in  this  part  of  our  country,  and  who  was  alike  notorious  for  his 
humane  treatment  to  many  of  his  prisoners,  as  well  as  his  bar- 
barity and  savage  discipline,  in  inflicting  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures on  them,  in  their  expiring  agonies.  While  encamped 
at  some  place  unknown  near-  the  Chemung  river,  and  previous 
to  their  joining  the  main  army,  Murphy  obtained  leave  for 
himself  and  three  others,  by  name  Follok,  Tufts,  and  Joe 
Evans,  to  go  out  on  a  scout  to  the  Chemung.  They  started  in 
the  morning  of  a  fine  J uly  day ;  they  travelled  until  four  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  arrived  upon  the  lofty  banks 
that  overlooked  the  Chemung  river.  Making  no  discoveries, 
and  finding  nothing  to  interest  them  during  their  travel,  and 
being  somewhat  fatigued,  they  determined  to  encamp  for  the 
night,  and  accordingly  preparations-  were  made.  The  scene 
was  passing  fair.  A  little  in  advance  and  directly  in  front  of 
them,  rolled  the  Chemung  river  in  all  the  pride  and  loveliness 
of  nature ;  a  little  to  the  left  and  still  beyond  the  river,  was  a 
vacant  field,  on  which  were  scattered  a  number  of  cattle  feeding 
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upon  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature^  wHch  at  some  day  had  been 
the  object  of  cultivation  by  beings  equally  as  rude  as  Nature  her- 
self. They  had  not  been  long  upon  this  proud  eminence,  ere  they 
espied  three  Indians  towing  a  canoe  up  the  rapids;  one  stand- 
ing in  the  canoe  steering  it,  one  on  the  shore  tugging  away  at 
a  rope,  and  the  other  using  a  pole  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  shore. 
No  sooner  were  they  observed,  than  Murphy  turned  to  his 
companions  and  said :  Fve  a  notion  to  try  the  one  standing 
in  the  canoe,'^  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  drew  up 
and  fired, — the  distance  being  somewhat  great,  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  doing  effect,  but  to  their  utter  astonishment  he 
reeled  and  fell  backward  over  into  the  river.  The  other  two 
Indians  let  loose  the  rope,  dropped  the  pole,  and  fled  to  the 
woods,  not  even  looking  behind  to  see  from  whence  proceeded 
the  bullet  that  proved  so  fatal  to  their  companion. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  up  the  river  for  some  miles, 
but  finding  slight  traces  of  Indians  and  discovering  none,  they 
crossed  over  the  river,  wheeled  about,  and  commenced  their 
march  for  the  encampment,  then  about  thirty  miles  distant : 
they  had  proceeded  on  their  backward  course  until  they  arrived 
opposite  the  place  where  the  scene  just  related  was  enacted  the 
day  before,  where  they  discovered  at  a  distance  a  boy  appa- 
rently fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  pursuit  of  cattle. 
They  hailed  him,  but  he  fled.  Murphy  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing; he  very  easily  overtook,  and  secured  him  prisoner: 
they  then  proceeded  several  miles  into  the  woods,  lit  a  fire, 
and  prepared  for  the  night's  repose : — the  boy,  whose  hands 
were  tied  behind,  was  placed  between  Murphy  and  Tufts. 
Sometime  in  the  night  Murphy  awoke,  and  on  raising  up,  he 
discovered  the  boy,  his  rifle  and  moccasons  among  the  missing. 
He  instantly  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  gave  the  Indian  war- 
whoop,  which,  by  the  by,  he  mimicked  to  perfection,  to  arouse 
his  companions.  Murphy,  not  a  little  aggravated  at  the  loss  of 
his  rifle,  moccasons  and  prisoner,  and  feeling  himself  chagrined 
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at  being  duped  by  a  boy  of  but  fifteen  years  of  age^  imme- 
diately proposed  that  they  should  proceed  in  search  of  him  ; 
but  his  companions,  knowing  the  result  if  he  persisted  in  so 
rash  an  undertaking,  persuaded  him  to  abandon  it.  What 
was  to  be  done !  Murphy  was  without  shoes  or  moccasons 
wherewith  to  cover  his  already  tender  feet,  made  so  by  his 
continual  travel — But  that  benign  Providence  who  never  fails 
to  provide  for  emergencies,  had  upon  this  all  important  occa- 
sion, more  than  blessed  Follok  with  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
which,  as  soon  as  discovered,  were  sacrificed  to  the  unmerciful 
treatment  of  Murphy's  jack-knife.  His  moccasons  completed, 
they  commenced  in  the  morning  their  homeward  course.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  encampment.  Murphy  was  thus  accosted  by 
an  officer  :  Murphy,  where  the  devil  is  your  rifle  he  made 
no  reply — the  rebuke  was  too  much  for  his  naturally  proud 
spirit  to  withstand,  and  he  again  determined  to  solicit  for  him- 
self and  companions  the  privilege  of  going  in  search  of  the  lost 
rifle;  which  being  granted,  they  commenced  pursuit.  The 
next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  and  upon  nearly  the  same  spot 
of  ground,  they  saw  the  identical  boy  driving  cattle  as  before  : 
they  followed  on  in  the  rear  until  they  observed  him  to  enter 
an  obscure  hut  in  a  remote  part  of  the  wilderness — they  imme- 
diately entered  the  hut,  where  were  some  old  women,  and  more 
than  all,  the  wished-for  rifle.  They  took  the  boy  once  more, 
and  proceeded  on  their  way  back ;  when  about  five  miles  on; 
their  return,  they  met  a  man  on  horseback,  whom  after  some 
close  quizzing  they  likewise  took  prisoner.  While  crossing 
the  river,  he  threw  himself  intentionally  into  it;  but  on  Mur- 
phy's drawing  his  rifle  to  his  face,  and  threatening  to  shoot 
him  through,  he  was  glad  to  make  for  the  shore. 

They  finally  arrived  safe  at  the  encampment  with  their  pri- 
soners and  lost  rifle,  when  in  a  few  days  they  joined  the  main 
army  of  Sullivan,  which  numbered  in  all  about  five  thousand, 
and  then  proceeded  west,  burning  and  laying  waste  all  the 
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Indian  settlements  in  their  reacli.  After  an  absence  of  six 
months^  and  enduring  many  hardships  and  privations,  Murphy 
and  his  company  returned  to  the  forts  at  Schoharie. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  transpired  during  his  cam- 
paign to  the  west,  which  we  cannot  omit  to  mention.  "When 
near  what  is  now  called  Canandaigua  lake,  Murphy,  with  a 
company  of  some  twenty  other  robust  fellows,  was  dispatched 
round  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  to  destroy  a  small  Indian 
village  which  was  rapidly  increasing.  After  destroying  the 
village,  and  on  their  return  to  the  main  army,  they  found 
themselves  almost  instantaneously  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
Indians  more  than  double  their  number,  and  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Brant.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Murphy,  knowing 
Brant,  and  judging  what  must  be  their  inevitable  fate  if  they 
fell  into  his  hands,  said  to  his  companions,  we  must  fight  or 
die.''  The  war  whoop  was  given,  and  the  savages  rushed 
forward,  making  the  woods  ring  with  their  yells,  as  if  the  very 
lightnings  from  heaven  had  burst  their  bounds,  and  were 
spreading  their  deathlike  gleams  upon  our  little  band.  They 
returned  every  attack  with  spirit  and  coolness,  and  with  as 
much  effect  as  their  situation  would  admit.  Murphy  saw  his 
companions  fall  one  after  the  other  until  there  were  but  five 
left the  contest  not  diminishing  in  the  least  in  fury.  At  one 
moment  all  hopes  of  escape  seemed  shut  out,  at  the  next  pros- 
pects would  brighten  for  an  instant.  Their  courage  never  for 
a  moment  forsook  them;  they  struggled  with  desperation; 
death  and  the  diabolical  infliction  of  savage  torture  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  they  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  At  this  juncture,  four  of  the  party  made 
a  rush  to  pass  the  Indians ;  the  savages  immediately  ran  before 
them  to  prevent  their  escape,  which  left  a  vacancy  behind,  in 
which  direction  Murphy  ran  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer  :  he 
gained  rapidly  on  them  until  nearly  exhausted,  when  coming 
to  a  brush  fence,  that  stood  at  the  top  of  a  bank  which  de- 
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scended  to  a  fosse,  lie  jumped  over  and  secreted  himself  directly 
nnder  the  fence ;  the  Indians  came  npj  and  one  of  them  stood 
upon  the  fence  directly  above  him  gazing  around  (Murphy 
watching  his  eyes  through  the  brush  of  which  the  fence  was 
composedj)  for  some  minutes,  when  the  Indian  went  back. 
As  soon  as  sufficiently  rested  he  proceeded  on  his  course  to  the 
army,  which  he  reached  after  encamping  one  night  without 
fire  or  a  particle  of  food.  His  companions  doubtless  were  all 
sacrificed  to  the  bloody  tomahawk,  as  Murphy  never  heard  any 
thing  of  them  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Schoharie,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  joy  and  exultation  by  every  patriot  of  his  country.  The 
women  felt  themselves  secure  under  his  protection.  The  men, 
knowing  his  superiority  and  skill  in  tracing  and  ferreting  out 
the  Indians  on  all  occasions,  submitted  to  his  judgment  and 
command ;  and  finally,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
panic  previous  to  his  return,  there  was  a  sudden  change  as  if 
by  magic  at  beholding  the  noble  and  fearless  countenance  of 
Tim.  Murphy.  Nor  were  the  Indians  less  surprised  at  finding 
their  daring  opposer  crossing  their  trails,  and  frustrating  their 
plans.  They  fled  at  his  approach,  trembled  lest  his  bullet 
should  find  from  a  secret  covert  a  hiding  place  in  their  breast, 
and  feared,  perhaps,  that  his  spirit  would  haunt  them  in  an 
evil  hour. 

Soon  after  our  hero  came  to  Schoharie  with  the  detachment 
of  Morgan's  riflemen,  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on  a  scout 
through  the  delightful  vale  of  Fulton.  It  was  in  the  spring, 
and  all  nature  was  waking  from  the  icy  lethargy  of  winter. 
The  Oneistagrawa  was  shaded  with  various  hues  as  the  sun 
was  dancing  on  its  brow.  The  snow  had  melted  on  the  plain 
below,  yet  small  banks  might  be  seen  at  intervals,  which  he 
eyed  with  apparent  suspicion.  Now  he  gazed  on  the  adjacent 
mountain,  now  on  the  vale  around,  as  he  passed  leisurely  along. 
27 
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He  advanced  until  he  arrived  where  his  sons  Jacob  and  Peter 
now  reside,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 

— "A  rose  complexioned  lass, 
Nimbly  tripping  through  the  grass," 

with  a  milk-pail  on  her  arm.  He  stood  perfectly  still  and 
saw  her  pass  towards  a  barn  where  cattle  were  feeding.  She 
stepped  olf  with  all  the  poetry  of  motion  imaginable.  How 
unlike  the  mincing  step  of  coquetry  !    Like  Milton's  Eve, 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  motion,  dignity  and  love." 

Her  dress  was  exceedingly  plain,  and  which  was  admirably 
calculated  for  the  exhibition  of  her  exquisitely  chiselled  form 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  handkerchief  white  as  her  lily  hand 
was  tied  loosely  over  her  head.  Her  hair  did  not  hang  in 
ringlets — ^by  no  means — -but  was  carefully  and  neatly  done  up. 
Neither  was  her  waist  girted  small  as  a  city  belle's,  but  was  of 
a  proper  size,  or  to  be  more  specific,  an  armful !  Her  eyes 
were  not  diamonds,  nor  were  her  teeth  pearl ;  yet  we  defy  all 
Christendom  to  produce  a  brighter  pair  of  eyes  or  a  finer  set 
of  teeth  than  were  possessed  by  Miss  Peggy  Feeck.  In  short, 
she  was  not  such  a  girl  as  would  make  fifty  lovers  commit 
suicide  and  after  all  die  an  old  maid,  but  was  one  whom  you 
would  love  for  her  artless  innocence  and  real  beauty.  As 
Walcott  justly  observes : 

"  The  dullest  eye  can  beauty  see, 
'Tis  lightning  on  the  sight ; 
Indeed  it  is  a  general  bait. 
And  man,  the  fish,  will  bite." 

As  Murphy  approached  he  thought  almost  audibly,  "J — s, 
what  a  swate  creature !"  and  slowly  advancing,  he  bade  her 
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^^Gude  morning/^  and  they  were  soon  in  familiar  talk. 
Reader,  what  do  you  tliink  they  talked  about  ?  Not  about 
the  weather — nor  about  Such-a-one's  courting  such-another — 
nor  about  each  other's  appearance— nor  about  love — or  any 
such  trash.  But  they  conversed  like  persons  of  common  sense, 
on  subjects  of  some  importance.  Her  conversation  pleased  him 
extremely,  and  time  passed  with  unusual  velocity,  until  she 
arose  to  return,  when  she  very  politely  invited  him  to  walk 
along  and  take  breakfast,  which  request  he  as  politely  accepted. 
A  hearty  breakfast  was  prepared  in  the  true  Dutch  style,  and 
after  indulging  some  chat  with  the  ^^old  folks'^  (which  was 
somewhat  difficult,  as  they  had  but  a  partial  knowledge  of 
English,  and  he  less  of  Dutch,  he  departed,  not,  however,  with- 
out a  request  to    call  again. 

Here  an  old  lady  remarked,  with  a  knowing  twist  of  the 
head,  that  Murphy  frequently  passed  in  that  direction  as  he 
went  on  a  scout.  Whether  he  went  to  see  the  romantic 
scenery  in  that  region,  or  in  pursuit  of  Indians,  or  to  see 

"  That  lovely  being,  gently  formed  and  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetness  just  unfolded," 

we  leave  for  the  prolific  imagination  of  the  reader  to  determine. 
At  length  her  parents,  considering  his  visits  rather  too  fre- 
quent, directed  her  to  inform  him  peremptorily  that  they  were 
not  acceptable.  But  little  were  they  aware  of  the  moral 
courage  and  determination  of  a  girl  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  who 
has  fixed  her  love.    Byron  told  the  truth  when  he  says  : 

"  The  tree 

Rent  from  its  forest  root  of  years,  the  river 
Dammed  from  its  fountain  ;  the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal,  weaned  at  once  forever, 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  toi*n  apart — 
Alas,  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart." 
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What  could  she  do  ?  Should  he  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice 
and  cupidity  of  parents  ?  No  ! 

"  Sooner  let  earth,  sea,  air,  to  chaos  fall ; 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all." 

She  informed  him,  with  alternate  sobs  and  tears,  of  her  pa- 
rents' resolution.  Murphy  was  thunderstruck ;  not  a  word 
was  spoken  for  some  moments,  when,  after  making  a  single 
request  that  they  should  meet  again  at  a  time  and  place  speci- 
fied, he  hastily  departed.  As  he  was  rekirning  toward  the 
fort,  he  reflected ;  why  this  unkind  prohibition  ?  At  length 
the  thought  struck  him — it  was  because  he  was  poor ! 

Time  passed  with  a  heavy  step.  Murphy  endeavored  to 
calm  his  feelings  by  continued  action,  and  engaged  in  nume- 
rous skirmishes  with  invariable  success ;  yet  his  downcast  eyes 
in  the  midst  of  triumph,  indicated  that  something  was  wrong, 
Alas,  how  true  the  exclamation  of  the  poet : 

"For  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains." 

At  last  the  night  of  their  meeting  arrived,  and  seating  himself 
beneath  a  spacious  oak,  he  patiently  waited  to  perceive  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  A  faint  light  was  glimmering  through 
a  window.  At  length  that  was  extinguished ;  moments  then 
seemed  hours,  as  he  sat  reclining  against  the  oak.  He  waited 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  the  window  was  softly  raised,  and 
his  '^ady  love''  peeped  through,  and  on  recognizing  him, 
beckoned  for  him  to  approach.  After  a  serious  consultation, 
they  came  to  the  determination  of  being  united  by 

"That  silken  tie  that  binds  two  willing  hearts." 
They  agreed  to  meet  at  the  same  place  a  few  days  afterward 
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Murpliy  returned  to  tlie  fort  with  a  weight  of  lead  from  his 
heart.  He  consulted  confidentially  with  one  of  the  officers,  who 
•  applauded  his  ^a^-lantry,  and  afterward  gave  permission  to  go 
^^any  distance/^  in  pursuit  "of  a  Domine.  He  accordingly 
went  on  the  appointed  evening  in  pursuit  of  his  bride,  and 
after  a  short  time,  she  escaped  through  the  window  in  her  best 
petticoat  and  short-gown;  and  after  she  was  seated  behind 
him,  they  departed  as  rapidly  as  convenient  for  the  fort,  where 
they  arrived  about  day-break.  They  were  received  by  the 
garrison  with  three  cheers  which  made  the  welkin  ring.  Mur- 
phy walked  into  the  fort,  escorting  his  prize,  with  as  much 
pride  as  he  would  half  a  dozen  captive  Indians.  The  girls  all 
kissed  sweet  Peggy,  the  women  admired  her  courage,  and  the 
men  all  declared  she  would  make  a  good  soldier !  But  time 
was  not  to  be  lost ;  for  already  they  might  be  pursued  by  the 
avaricious  father.  They  soon  departed,  in  company  with  a 
William  Bouck  and  a  lady,  in  pursuit  of  a  minister.  They 
arrived  at  Duanesburgh  in  the  afternoon,  where  Domine  John- 
l'     son  finished 

"  That  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

They  then  returned  to  the  fort,  when  they  were  again  cheered 
by  the  soldiers. 

The  next  day  her  father  came  to  the  fort,  and  with  a  long 
face  inquired  for  his  daughter;  but  finding  he  was  "a  day 
after  the  fair/'  he  adopted,  like  a  man  of  sense,  the  motto 
that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  surrendered 
this  best  prize  ever  captured  by  man !  Making  true  what 
Virgil  sang  two  thousand  years  ago  :  Omnia  vincit  amor  ;  et 
nos  cedam^is  amori.    Or  as  Dryden  freely  translates  it : 

In  hell,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  heaven  above, 
Love  conquers  all,  an   all  must  yield  to  love." 

27* 
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In  the  fall  of  1780,  the  enemy,  about  800  strong,  under 
Sir  John  Johnston,  made  preparations  for  destroying  the  val- 
leys of  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk.  The  forces,  consisting  of 
British  regulars,  loyalists,  tories  and  Indians,  assembled  on 
the  Tioga,  and  marched  thence  up  along  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  crossed  thence  to  Schoharie.  On  the 
16th  of  October  they  encamped  about  four  miles  above  the 
upper  fort.  It  was  their  intention  to  pass  the  upper  fort  in 
■the  night,  and  to  attack  the  middle  fort*  at  day-break ;  as  it 
was  expected  that  the  upper  fort  would  be  the  first  object  of 
attack,  they  hoped  to  surprise  the  middle  fort  by  this  unex- 
pected movement.  Sir  John  had  ordered  his  troops  to  be  put 
In  motion  at  four  in  the  morning ;  but  from  some  mistake  it 
was  five  before  they  began  their  march ;  consequently,  the  rear 
guard  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels  of  the  upper  fort,  and 
the  alarm-gun  was  fired,  which  was  quickly  answered  from  the 
other  forts,  and  twenty  riflemen,  under  the  supervision  of 
Murphy,  were  sent  out  from  the  middle  fort  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy ;  they  soon  fell  in  with  an  advanced 
party,  and  retreated  back.  At  the  firing  of  the  settlement, 
houses,  barns,  and  stacks  of  hay  were  burned,  and  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  were  killed  or  driven  away. 

The  Indians,  being  in  advance  of  the  regular  forces,  were 
the  first  to  approach  the  fort.  Murphy,  whose  eye  was  ever 
watching  the  enemy,  had  stationed  himself  in  a  ditch  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  fort,  that  he  might,  unperceived,  the  better 
view  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  Indians  approached 
to  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the  fort,  when  Murphy  fired 
upon  them ;  ,and  as  he  arose  the  second  time  to  fire,  a  bullet 

^-  The  remains  of  this  fort  are  still  to  be  seen,  standing  on  the  farm 
of  Ralph  Manning,  in  the  town  of  Middleburgh.  The  Upper  Fort  was 
about  five  miles  above,  and  the  Lower  Fort  five  miles  below.  The 
Lower  Fort  was  built  for  a  church,  and  is  at  present  unoccupied.  It 
stands  about  a  mile  north  of  the  court-house. 
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struck  within  two  inches  of  his  face,  and  glanced  over  his 
head,  throwing  dirt  in  his  eyes.  He  then  ran  into  the  fort, 
not,  however,  without  bringing  to  the  ground  another  Indian. 

About  8  o'clock  the  enemy  commenced  a  regular  attack  on 
the  fort,  which  was  returned  with  effect  from  the  garrison. 
The  regular  troops  fired  a  few  cannon  shot,  and  threw  a  number 
of  shells,  one  of  which  burst  in  the  air  above  the  fort,  doing 
•  .  no  injury;  another  entered,  and  burst  in  the  upper  loft  of  the 
fort,  doing  no  other  mischief  than  destroying  a  quantity  of 
bedding  and  nearly  frightening  to  death  a  little  Frenchman  who 
had  fled  to  the  chamber  for  protection,  and  came  running 
down  stairs,  at  the  same  time  exclaming,  de  diable  pe  among 
de  fedders.'^  The  interior  of  the  fort  was  several  times  on 
-  fire,  but  was  as  often  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the 
women.  The  Indians  retreated  behind  a  row  of  willow  trees, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do 
effect.  In  the  fort,  all  was  gloom  and  despondency ;  the 
garrison  only  amounted  to  150  regular  troops,  and  about  100 

,  militia.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted — to  attempt 
to  defend  the  fort,  appeared  to  be  madness )  to  surrender, 
was  to  deliver  up  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  to  imme- 
diate death,  or  at  least  to  a  long  captivity.    Major  Wolsey, 

■  ^  who  commanded  the  fort,  was  inclined  to  surrender  on  the 
'  '  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ofiicers 
of  the  militia,  who  resolved  to  defend  the  fort  or  to  die  in  the 
contest.  Wolsey' s  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger )  he  concealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and 
children  in  the  house,  and  when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule  of 
his  new  associates,  he  crawled  round  the  intrenchments  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bravos  of  the  militia, 
who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  Major.  In  the  times  of  extreme  danger, 
every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  reflection  by 
exciting  risibility  has  a  good  effect. 
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The  enemy,  perceiving  that  their  shot  and  shells  did  little 
or  no  execution,  formed  under  shelter  of  a  small  building  near 
the-  fort,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  works  by  assault.  While 
the  preparations  were  making,  a  flag  was  seen  to  approach  the 
fort;  all  seemed  inclined  to  admit  it,  when  Murphy  and 
Bartholomew  Vrooman,  who  suspected  that  it  was  only  an  arti- 
fice to  learn  the  actual  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  aware 
that  for  them  at  least  there  was  no  safety  in  capitulation,  fired 
upon  the  flag.  The  flag  retired  and  some  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  arrest  Murphy ;  hut  so  great  was  his  popularity  among  the 
soldiers,  that  no  one  dared  to  obey.  The  flag  approached  a 
second  time,  and  was  a  second  time  driven  back  by  Murphy 
and  his  adherents.  A  white  flag  was  then  ordered  to  be  raised 
in  the  fort,  but  Murphy  threatened  with  instant  death  any 
one  who  should  obey.  The  enemy  sent  a  flag  a  third  time, 
and  on  Murphy's  turning  to  fire  upon  it,  Wolsey  presented  his 
pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did ; — ^but  not  in  the 
least  intimidated  by  the  major's  threat,  Murphy  very  delibe- 
rately raised  his  rifle,  and  pointing  it  towards  him  firmly 
replied,  '^I  will  die  before  they  shall  have  me  prisoner." 
Maj.  Wolsey  then  retired  to  his  room,  where  he  remained 
until  Col.  Yroomanwas  dispatched  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
found  covered  up  in  bed,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Col.  Vrooman 
accosted  him  :  Was  you  sent  here  to  sneak  away  so,  when  we 
are  attacked  by  the  Tories  and  Indians  ?  and  do  you  mean  to 
give  up  the  fort  to  these  bloody  rascals ?"  To  which  Maj. 
Yf  olsey  made  no  reply,  but  consented  to  yield  up  the  command 
to  Col.  Vrooman.  At  this  change  of  officers,  unanimous  joy 
pervaded  the  whole  fort.  And  even  the  women  smiled  to 
behold  the  portly  figure  of  Col.  Vrooman  stalking  about  the 
fort — directing  and  encouraging  the  soldiers  in  his  melodious 
Low  Dutch  tones. 

The  British  officers  now  held  a  council  of  war,  and  after  a 
short  .consultation  withdrew;  and  then  proceeded  down  the 
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Schoharie  creek,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  that  lay 
in  their  way. 

Soon  after  G-en.  J ohnston  departed  towards  the  Lower  Fort, 
Murphy  followed  in  his  rear  and  secured  prisoner  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Buttons. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  in  this  affair  was  only  one  killed 
and  two  wounded,  one  mortally.  It  is  not  known  what  loss 
the  enemy  sustained,  or  why  they  retreated  so  hastily.  The 
true,  and  most  probable  cause  was  the  determined  spirit  of 
resistance  manifested  in  firing  upon  the  flag,  leading  them  to 
suppose  the  defence  could  be  obstinate.  The  tory  leaders,  satiated 
with  blood,  may  have  been  unwilling  to  act  over  the  tragedies 
of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley. 

A  small  body  of  men  then  left  the  Middle  Fort  under  Col. 
Vrooman,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  reached  the  Lower  Fort, 
just  as  the  tories  and  Indians  were  passing  where  the  village 
of  Schoharie  now  stands.  Several  buildings  which  were  there 
erected,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Lower  Fort,  they  showed  little  disposition  to  attack  it,  although 
its  garrison  did  not  amount  to  100.  They  separated  into  two 
divisions,  the  regular  troops  marching  along  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  the  Indians  filing  off  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  fort.  The  regulars  fired  a  few  cannon  shot  without 
effect,  one  only  lodging  in  the  corner  of  the  church. — The 
Indians  and  tories,  in  preparing  a  small  brass  cannon,  received 
a  brisk  and  deadly  fire  from  the  fort,  which  so  frightened 
them  that  they  sunk  their  cannon  in  a  morass,  and  marched 
to  where  the  road  now  runs,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
regulars.  They  then  fired  &  few  shots  with  small  arms,  and 
the  Indians  approached  near  enough  to  throw  their  bullets 
into  the  tower  of  the  church,  where  some  marksmen  had  been 
stationed.  A  discharge  of  grape  drove  them  back,  and  passing 
over  the  Fox  creek,  they  set  fire  to  a  house  and  grist-mill, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  Fort  Hunter. 
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The  beautiful  valley  of  tlie  Schoharie  creek  presented  a 
scene  of  devastation,  on  the  night  of  the'  17th  October,  not 
easily  described.  Houses,  barns,  and  numerous  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain  were  consumed ;  domestic  animals  lay  dead  every 
where  over  the  fields ;  a  few  buildings  belonging  to  the  tories 
had  been  spared,  but  Murphy,  among  others,  sallying  out,  set 
fire  to  them  in  revenge.  After  the  burning  of  Schoharie,  this 
settlement  ceased  to  be  so  much  an  object  of  tory  vengeance, 
and  during  the  years  1781  and  1782,  though  there  were  fre- 
quent alarms,  little  damage  was  done  by  the  enemy. 

The  savages  appeared  once  in  Cobleskill,  burned  a  few 
buildings,  killed  one  man  and  carried  off  five  prisoners;  but 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fort  which 
they  had  built  on  their  return  from  Schoharie,  in  1781,  and 
were  safe. 

Soon  after  Sir  John  Johnston  passed  through  Schoharie, 
Murphy  and  his  three  friends,  Follok,  Tufts  and  Evans,  went 
over  the  hills  of  Summit.  Murphy,  by  some  mishap,  strayed 
from  the  rest  and  wandering  in  the  woods,  he  at  length  saw 
an  Indian  skinning  a  deer,  which  he  had  recently  killed. 
Murphy  being  unperceived,  took  aim  and  shot  the  Indian 
through  the  head,  who  reeling  fell  beside  the  deer.  He  then 
ran  up,  took  off  the  Indian's  scalp,  and  laying  him  over  a  log, 
placed  the  deer's  skin  over  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  appear  at  a  short  distance  like  a  large  deer.  This  was 
scarcely  done  before  he  heard  a  rustling  in  the  leaves  a  few 
rods  off;  as  quick  as  thought,  he  crawled  among  the  bushes 
and  thick  weeds  near,  where  he  could  see  distinctly  three  In- 
dians moving  their  heads  about,  as  if  doubtful  of  what  had  the 
appearance  of  a  deer.  Finally,  one  of  them  fired  at  the  sup- 
posed deer,  and  rushing  up,  what  was  their  chagrin  at  disco- 
vering they  had  shot  one  of  their  own  fellows !  They  gave 
several  doleful  yells  to  call  others,  and  stood  grinding  their 
teeth  and  gesticulating  wildly.     Murphy,  fearing  that  they 
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might  discover  iiim  soon^  or  that  others  might  arrive,  concluded 
it  best  to  shoot  one,  and  hazard  a  running  fight  with  the  other 
two.  He  accordingly  fired,  brought  down  his  man — and  rushed 
behind  a  very  large  tree.  Before  they  had  recovered  from 
their  panic,  he  discharged  his  other  rifle  barrel  and  mortally 
wounded  a  second.  The  only  remaining  Indian  fired  |  the 
ball  passed  through  the  bark  of  one  side  of  the  tree,  within  a 
few  inches  of  Murphy's  face.  The  Indian  then  seized  a  rifle 
from  one  who  was  rolling  and  howling  over  the  ground.  By 
this  time  Murphy  had  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  both  of  them 
sprang  behind  trees  some  fifty  yards  apart.  The  moment  one 
looked  out,  the  rifle  of  the  other  was  raised,  and  the  head  im- 
mediately drawn  back.  At  last  Murphy  put  his  hat  on  the 
end  of  his  ramrod,  and  pushed  it  showly  to  the  side  of  the 
tree.  The  Indian  immediately  fired — his  ball  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  hat.  The  hat  was  then  dropped,  when  the 
Indian  rushed  up  with  hatchet  and  scalping  knife.  Murphy 
fired — ^he  staggered  a  few  paces  forward,  and  fell  down  dead. 
The  Indian  was  very  large  and  powerful,  and  Murphy  being 
exceedingly  angry,  skinned  his  legs,  and  drew  the  skin  over  his 
stockings.  He  then  went  in  pursuit  of  his  companions.  He 
was  unable  to  find  them,  and  about  10  o'clock  at  night  he 
stopped,  and  kindled  a  fire' on  the  side  of  a  little  rivulet,  where 
he  roasted  a  small  piece  of  the  deer,  which  he  had  carried  in 
his  -pocket.  He  had  also  a  small  biscuit,  which  he  ate  with 
his  meat.  After  his  repast,  he  procured  water  from  the  brook, 
with  which  he  extinguised  the  fire.  He  proceeded  on  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther ;  he  crept  in  among  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  that 
apparently  had  fallen  a  few  days  before.  In  the  morning,  he 
advanced  several  miles,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  surrounded 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  had  followed  in  his  trail.  He 
shot  down  two,  who  were  on  the  side  in  which  he  wished  to 
fly.  Several  of  the  Indians  fip.ed,  and  as  he  afterwards  often 
remarked,  the  balls  whistled  by  him.    He  ran  with  the  utmost 
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velocity,  and  after  leaving  tliem  far  behind,  lie  managed  to 
reload  liis  rifle  as  lie  ran.  But  tlie  skin  of  the  Indian  having 
shrunk,  began  to  gall  his  legs,  whereupon,  he  took  his  hunting 
knife  and  ripped  it  off.  Yet  his  legs  were  so  galled  that  his 
speed  was  greatly  retarded,  and  he  had  not  advanced  more 
than  two  miles  more,  before  a  dozen  Indians  were  in  view. 
^Twas  then  that  his  courage  began  to  forsake  him;  faint  and 
tired,  he  was  ready  to  sink  upon  the  ground.  We've  got  you 
at  last !"  exclaimed  one,  and  coming  up,  struck  him  a  blow  over 
the  shoulders  with  the  end  of  his  musket.  It  was  then  that 
Murphy, 

Stood  a  foe  with  all  the  zeal, 
That  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
Within  whose  burning  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs 

and  turning  indignantly  around,  he  dashed  his  brains  out  at  a 
blow.  The  others  came  up  yelling  like  wolves  sure  of  their 
prey.  Murphy  again  plunged  with  his  gun  and  the  Indian's, 
into  the  woods ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  run,  he  stopped 
abruptly  behind  a  tree  and  discharged  his  own,  and  the  In- 
dian's gun.  On  his  firing  the  second  time,  their  superstitious 
fears  began  to  rise,  but  when  he  fired  the  third  time,  they 
were  confirmed  in  their  suspicions  of  his  being  leagued  with 
the  Wicked  Spirit,  to  destroy  them,  and  believing  that  he 
could  shoot  all  day,  they  immediately  decamped  with  all  speed. 
He  did  not  stop  for  a  scalp,  but  slowly  wended  his  way  toward 
the  fort,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

ANECDOTES,  ETC. 

At  one  time  Murphy,  and  a  small  body  of  riflemen  were.dis- 
spatched  to  destroy  an  Indian  and  tory  village  near  TJnadilla. 
After  a  laborious  march  through  marshes,  and  over  mountains, 
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in  whicli  they  endured  innumerable  privations,  they  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  village,  which  lay  in  a  beautiful  valley.  They 
remained  on  the  mountain  until  midnight,  when  they  advanced 
slowly  and  cautiously.  Luckily  most  of  the  Indians  were 
absent,  and  after  a  warm  contest,  in  which  clubs,  fists,  feet 
and  tomahawks,  were  used  by  the  old  Indians,  squaws,  and 
papooses,  and  were  resented  by  the  riflemen,  with  fists,  feet, 
and  the  ends  of  their  guns,  the  village  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
They  had  not  returned  far,  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  most  of  them  destroyed.  Murphy,  who  was  in 
advance  of  the  rest,  ran  some  distance  and  crawled  into  a  large 
hollow  log,  that  lay  near  a  small  stream.  He  had  not  re- 
mained there  long  before  he  heard  the  voices  of  Indians,  and 
as  they  came  nearer,  found  to  his  amazement,  they  were  going 
to  encamp  there.  They  came  up,  and  one  of  them,  perceiving 
the  cavity  of  the  log,  stooped  down,  but  seeing  a  spider's 
web  hanging  over  the  aperture,  (which  luckily  Murphy  had 
not  displaced,)  he  took  no  pains  to  examine  further.  They 
then  built  a  fire  beside  the  log,  in  which  he  was ;  after  which 
they  lay  down  to  sleep,  with  their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Mur- 
phy lay  quietly  until  they  began  to  snore,  when  he  crawled 
softly  to  a  split  in  the  log,  and  looking  through,  observed  eight 
Indians,  laying  with  their  rifles  beside  them  :  while  one  sat 
with  his  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  in  his  belt,  to  keep 
watch.  Murphy  drew  himself  back  to  his  former  position, 
concluding  it  most  expedient  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
time  being.  His  position  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  as 
ever  and  anon  his  olfactories  were  saluted  with  a  discharge  of 
light  artillery,  and  the  log  was  so  burned,  that  he  could  see 
the  Indians  through  the  holes  made  by  the  fire.  Early  in 
the  morning,  one  of  the  Indians,  (who  was  dressed  in  English 
style,)  went  down  to  the  stream,  and  bent  over  to  drink,  until 
his  coat  flaps  fell  over  his  back.  Murphy  saw  hini  through 
the  end  of  the  log,  and  being  irritated  by  the  heat,  and  having 
28 
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the  end  .of  his  rifle  in  that  direction,  he  fired  :  the  Indian  fell 
headlong  into  the  water.  The  other  Indians  fled  precipitately, 
when  Murphy  hacked  out  of  the  log,  scalped  the  Indian,  and 
runing  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  carry  him,  escaped. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  he  went  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  and  having  ascertained  the  British  countersign, 
he  went  into  one  of  their  camps,  and  seeing  an  officer  writing, 
alone,  he  whispered  to  him,  (pointing  to  his  hunting-knife,) 
that  if  he  spoke  a  word  he  would  make  daylight  shine  through 
him.  The  officer,  not  having  sword  or  pistols  near,  reluc- 
tantly marched  before  him  to  the  American  camp. 

At  the  last  battle  at  Saratoga,  in  which  both  armies  were 
engaged.  Murphy  was,  as  he  states,  within  five  feet  of  Arnold, 
when  he  passed  over  the  fortification,  sword  in  hand.  Murphy 
ascribed,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  chief  honor  of  Burgoyne's 
defeat  to  G^eneral  Arnold,  and  believed  Arnold  would  never 
have  betrayed  his  country,  had  he  received  the  honors  which 
he  so  richly  merited. 

At  Unadilla,  he  also  went  into  a  fort,  several  years  after- 
ward, where  he  made  important  discoveries  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy. 

As  Murphy  was  passing  toward  Summit,  in  company  with 
Follok,  (a  half-blood,)  who  generally  acted  as  his  pilot,  he  saw 
four  Indians,  headed  by  a  tory,  with  scalps  hanging  on  their 
bayonets.  They  crawled  through  a  swail ;  and  as  they  came 
within  plain  view,  they  saw  on  the  bayonet  of  the  tory,  what 
appeared  to  be  the  scalp  of  a  woman.  They  moved  carefully, 
but  at  last  one  of  them,  stepping  on  a  limb  of  a  tree,  which 
made  a  creaking,  three  of  the  Indians  fired  before  them. 
They  both  aimed  at  the  tory,  who  fell,  when  they  escaped  by 
running. 

On  another  occasion,  as  himself,  Follok,  Tufts  and  Evans, 
were  passing  through  the  woods,  they  saw  ten  or  twelve  Cana- 
dians, marching  toward  them,  in  Indian  file,  with  what  ap- 
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peared  to  be  muskets  on  their  shoulders.  The  four  secreted 
themselves  until  the  Canadians  got  between  them,  when  what 
appeared  to  be  guns,  were  mere  clubs  of  black  birch.  They 
all  arose  simultaneously,  and  presenting,  ordered  them  to  sur- 
render. Being  unarmed,  (except  with  hunting-knives,)  they 
complied,  and  very  demurely  walked  to  the  American  camp. 

Soon  after  Murphy  came  to  Schoharie,  he  went  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  scouting  excursion,  and  as  he  was  returning,  late  in 
the  evening,  he  saw  several  men  setting  fire  to  an  out-house  of 
a  building  near  the  Schoharie  river.  When  he  arrived  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  place,  he  saw  several  tories  standing  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  one  peeping  in  the  window.  After  a 
short  time  the  inmates  were  aroused,  and  a  man,  a  negro  and 
two  boys,  came  rushing  out  of  doors  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  tories  then  hid  behind  the  fence,  excepting  one,  more  re- 
solute than  the  rest,  who  fired,  most  probably  at  the  man,  but 
hit  one  of  the  boys,  who  fell,  and  was  carried  into  the  house 
by  the  mother  who  had  been  alarmed  by  his  cries.  This 
aroused  the  vengeance  of  Murphy,  who  stood  on  his  knees  be- 
hind a  stump,  and  laying  his  rifle  over  the  stump,  he  shot  the 
tory  to  the  very  heart.  The  others,  on  seeing  him  fall,  and 
hearing  the  repo^'t  in  an  unexpected  direction,  scampered 
away.  Murphy  then  walked  up,  and  was  hailed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  tears  of  joy.  No  sleep  was  enjoyed  by  them  that 
night.    In  the  morning,  the  tory  killed  was  found  to  be  no 

less  a  person  than  ,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  whig. 

Verily,  he  received  the  reward  of  his  treachery !  The  next 
day  the  family  removed  to  the  fort,  where  the  boy  recovered 
in  a  short  time  from  his  wounds. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  a  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated,  at  a 
tavern  near  G-allupville,  which  Murphy  attended.  In  the 
evening  they  commenced  drinking  healths,  and  after  several 
patriotic  toasts  were  ofi'ered,  a  tory  gave,  in  ridicule,  ^^A  health 
to  George  IIV    This  Murphy  determined  not  to  suffer  with 
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impunity,  and  rising,  as  the  tory  walked  toward  tlie  door,  he 
pitched  him  headlong  from  the  stoop.  The  tory  picked  him- 
self up,  and  left  for  Canada,  or  some  other  country,  as  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  Murphy  was  at 
labor  in  clearing  a  piece  of  woodland,  he  saw  a  tall  Indian  ap- 
proaching him  from  the  woods,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
As  he  came  nearer,  a  belt  might  be  seen  around  his  waist,  in 
which  were  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  that  were  partially 
concealed  by  a  large  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

"Which  way  are  you  travelling?"  asked  Murphy. 

"Don^t  know,"  said  the  Indian. 

"  Where  do  you  live  V  inquired  Murphy. 

"^There,"  returned  the  Indian,  (pointing  toward  Canada,) 
"and  where  do  ^ou  live  V 

"Down  here." 

"  Do  you  know  old  Murphy  ?"  was  the  next  question. 
"Well — well — yes  !"  was  the  response. 
"Where  does  he  live?" 

"Away  off — ^yonder,"  (pointing  in  a  wrong  direction,)  "but 
what  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  Indian,  apparently  embarrassed. 
"  Murphy  was  a  wicked  old  devil." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Indian;  "he  kill  my  brother — he  kill 
Indian — he  scalp  Indian.  They  say  he  witch — he  shoot  with- 
out loading— Indian  no  hit  him — he  kill  good  many  Indian — 
but  he  no  kill  me — I  kill  him."  Murphy's  blood  began  to 
boil,  but  he  concealed  his  excitement  as  much  as  possible,  and 
remarked : 

"YouVe  a  very  good  rifle  there." 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  ever  shoot  at  a  mark  ?" 
"Oh,  yes — do  you  shoot  at  mark ?" 
"Well,  suppose  we  try,"  said  Murphy. 
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The  Indian  then  ran  off  some  distance^  and  putting  up  a 
mark  against  a  stump,  returned. 

You  shoot  first/'  said  the  Indian. 

"No;  no/'  said  Murphy,  ^^you  shoot  first.'' 

The  Indian  then  shot,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Murphy, 
pierced  the  centre  of  the  mark.  The  rifle  was  then  reloaded, 
and  on  Murphy's  receiving  it,  he  bounded  back,  exclaiming, 
"/am  Murphi/  The  savage  gave  a  yell  that  reverberated 
through  the  hills,  and  drawing  his  hunting-knife,  sprang  to- 
ward Murphy ;  but  ere  he  reached  him  a  ball  from  the  rifle 
entered  his  breast. 

In  stature.  Murphy  was  about  five  feet  six  inches,  with  an 
eye  that  would  kindle  and  flash  like  the  very  lightning,  when 
excited.  He  was  exceedingly  quick  in  all  his  motions,  and 
possessed  an  iron  frame  that  nothing,  apparently,  could  affect. 
And  what  is  very  remarkable,  his  body  was  never  wounded  or 
scarred  during  the  whole  war. 

He  had  nine  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  was  married 
again  in  1812  or  1813,  to  Miss  Mary  Robertson,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children.  Soon  after  this  marriage,  he  removed  to 
Charlotteville,  in  Schoharie  county,  where  he  remained  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  moved  back  to  Fulton. 
He  had  suffered  many  years  from  an  obstinate  cancer  on  his 
neck,  which  finally  terminated  his  existence  in  1818,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  good  and  charitable  neighbor, 
but  inveterate  to  his  enemies.  He  detested  the  very  name  of 
tory,  and  if  possible,  with  more  acrimony  than  that  of  Indian ; 
and  took  the  greatest  delight  in  relating  the  feats  and  adven- 
tures in  which  he  participated ;  saying  that  he  was  resolved  to 
kill  himself  rather  than  be  taken  a  prisoner,  knowing  that 
they  would  inflict  on  him  the  most  inhuman  tortures.  He  re- 
peatedly declined  holding  civil  office,  considering  it  would  in- 
fringe on  his  natural  independence ;  he  always  refused  promo- 
tion during  the  war,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  confine  him 
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to  one  fort,  and  frequently  prevent  his  joining  scouting  parties. 
In  his  pecuniary  transactions  lie  was  perfectly  honest,  and 
liberal  to  the  indigent.  That  he  had  faults,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny;  but  his  greatest  errors  were  in  furtherance  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  rather 
than  from  any  selfish  or  sinster  designs.  Those  who  knew 
him,  speak  most  in  his  praise.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
will  be  long  ere  the  citizens  of  Schoharie  and  Delaware,  will 
forget  the  name  of  Murphy. 

"He  was  a  man,  take  him  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Among  the  veterans  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  two 
noble  and  brave  spirits,  whose  thrilling  stories  were  deeply 
impressed  on  my  mind  when  a  boy.  Unconnected  with  the 
army  called  to  protect  the  settlements  in  a  confined  interior; 
their  names  were  not  entered  upon  the  public  roll,  and  have 
not  appeared  upon  the  historic  page.  Their  services  and  fame 
were  known,  and  highly  appreciated  by  those  around  them,  and 
their  memories  are  still  held  in  high  veneration  in  my  native 
neighborhood,  where  their  bones  lie  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley.  Their  names  were  Harper  and  Murphy,  the  latter  an 
Irishman.  They  were  among  the  pioneers  who  settled  at  the 
head  of  the  Delaware  river,  which  rises  from  a  fountain  of 
pure  water ;  called  by  the  Indians  Utstayantho.  Around  this 
lake  is  a  small  valley,  then  central  rendezvous  of  the  savage 
tribes,  whose  walks  extended  from  the  Mohawk  in  the  north,  far 
down  the  Delaware,  Lackawaxen,  Lackawana  and  the  Susque- 
hanna in  the  south.  It  was  an  isolated  spot  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  hills,  covered  with  lofty  pines,  and  a  variety  of 
evergreens.  Its  scenery  was  romantic  and  beautiful ;  formed 
by  nature  for  a  retreat  such  as  the  rude  children  of  the  forest 
suppose  the  Great  Spirit  delights  to  dwell  in.    For  a  long  tijne 
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the  lords  of  the  forest  built  their  council  fires  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Utstayantho.  There  they  manufactured  their  stone 
pots,  their  flint  arrow-points  and  their  bows.  There  they 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  performed  the  terrific  war  dance, 
and  tortured  their  unfortunate  prisoners.  There,  too,  many  of 
their  bravest  warriors  fell,  beneath  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
enraged  inhabitants.  There  (says  the  author,)  I  first  drew  my 
vital  breath,  there  I  grew  up  to  manhood,  there  I  have 
ploughed  up  the  bones  of  those  who  were  slightly  buried,  and 
there  I  have  often  listened  to  the  following  narratives: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
.  Indian  tribes  in  that  section  of  country,  were  influenced  by 
'  two  tories,  Brant  and  McDonald,  to  enlist  in  favor  of  the 
British.  Their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives  were  soon 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  mothers  and  infants,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  husbands  and  fathers.  In  the  spring  of  1777  they  murdered 
several  families  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  Among  them 
were  Harper  and  Murphy.  As  these  were  the  leading  men 
of  the  settlement,  it  was  decided  to  take  them  down  the  Dela- 
ware about  60  miles  to  an  Indian  station  called  Oquago,  now 
Deposit.  They  were  put  in  charge  of  eleven  warriors,  who 
started  with  their  victims  pinoned  and  bound.  The  second 
night,  fatigued  with  their  march,  they  all  lay  down  before  a 
fire,  and  the  savages  were  soon  soundly  asleep.  A  supply  of 
rum  during  the  day  and  a  hearty  drink  as  they  stretched 
themselves  out  to  sleep,  rendered  their  stupor  more  complete 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  opportunity  could 
not  pass  unimproved  by  such  men  as  Harper  and  Murphy. 
Although  closely  wedged  between  the  Indians,  they  arose  with 
such  caution  as  not  to  awake  them.  They  soon  released  each 
other  from  the  bark  thongs,  with  which  their  arms  were 
bound,  and  hesitated  for  a  moment,  whether  to  flee  or  attempt 
to  dispatch  the  cruel  foe.  They  soon  decided  upon  the  latter, 
removed  the  arms  to  some  distance,  and  with  tomahawk  in 
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hand;  commenced  the  work  of  death.  Each  blow  was  sure 
and  deep — a  messenger  of  death.  So  profound  was  their 
sleep,  and  so  rapid  the  work  of  death,  that  eight  of  the  eleven 
were  dispatched  before  the  other  three  awoke.  While  attempt- 
ing to  rise  upon  their  feet,  two  of  them  met  the  deadly  blow 
of  two  champions,  and  fell  dead  beneath  their  own  weapons. 
One  alone  escaped  and  fled  to  Oquago  to  relate  the  doleful 
tidings.  The  two  heroes  each  took  a  gun  and  the  all  ammuni- 
tion, secreted  the  other  guns,  and  with  some  parched  corn  and 
dried  venison,  guided  by  the  polar  star,  commenced  their 
journey  back,  keeping  near  the  river  until  daylight,  when  they 
took  the  ridge  to  avoid  meeting  Indians,  and  in  the  evening 
reached  a  small  settlement  within  ten  miles  of  home.  They 
were  there  met  with  joy  unspeakable,  as  the  news  of  their 
capture  had  already  reached  that  place,  and  with  most  as  much 
surprise  as  if  they  had  arisen  from  the  dead. 

When  taken  by  the  Indians,  Murphy  and  Harper  were  in 
the  woods,  making  maple  sugar,  and  knew  not  that  their  fami- 
lies had  just  been  murdered  by  the  brutal  savages.  Imagine, 
you  who  are  husbands  and  fathers,  the  bitter  anguish  of  their 
souls,  when  informed  that  their  wives  and  children  had  been 
butchered  by  a  party  of  Indians,  led  on  by  the  tory  Brant. 
The  day  following,  most  of  the  men  left  the  block-house,  and 
escorted  them  home,  there  to  behold  a  scene,  too  awful  for  re- 
flection, too  horrible  for  description,  too  painful  for  humanity. 
Murphy  had  two  children,  one  two  years  old ;  the  other  three 
months.  The  eldest  had  fled  under  the  bed,  and  been  pulled 
out  far  enough  to  be  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  then  left. 
The  mother,  a  beautiful  woman  of  about  twenty-two,  seemed  not 
to  have  attempted  an  escape,  as  her  hands  and  arms  were  much 
cut,  and  she  lay  in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  She  had  re- 
ceived three  blows  on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk,  one  of  which 
penetrated  the  brain.  Her  cranium  was  literally  bare.  Across 
her  lifeless  body,  lay  her  lovely  babe,  smiling  in  death.  It 
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had  been  finished  by  a  single  blow,  and  was  not  mutilated. 
The  tears  of  sympathy  flowed  from  all  but  Murphy ;  he  stood 
silent;  with  dry  and  glaring  eyes,  immovably  fixed  upon  the 
companion  of  his  youth^  and  the  pledges  of  their  love.  Dark 
and  awful  was  the  storm  that  gathered  in  the  bosom  of  Mur- 
phy. At  length  he  took  his  murdered  infant  in  his  arms^  and 
with  a  firm  and  desperate  resolve^  swore  to  be  avenged  or  die, 
and  sealed  that  vow  by  a  kiss  upon  the  cold  cheek  of  the  life- 
less infant.  How  well  that  vow  was  kept,  the  history  of  his 
after  life  tells.  A  rude  grave  was  then  prepared,  lined  with 
bark,  in  place  of  a  coffin,  and  the  mournful  duties  of  sepulchre 
closed  the  bloody  scene.  The  children  were  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother,  upon  that  bosom  that  had  so  often  nour- 
ished them. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Harper,  and 
found  it  empty.  His  wife  was  an  amiable  young  lady,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast.  She  had 
attempted  to  escape  to  the  woods,  and  was  overtaken  a  few 
rods  from  the  house,  where  she  and  her  babe  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  their  bodies  had  been  subsequently  torn  to  pieces 
by  wolves  or  some  other  wild  animals.  This  scene  was  more 
heart-rending  than  the  other.  The  husband  wrung  his  hands 
in  anguish,  as  his  friends  deposited  the  scattered  fragments 
beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley.  Harper  also  resolved  to  sub- 
due the  foe ;  but  his  was  not  that  maniac  revenge  of  Murphy. 
His  resolution  was  equally  firm  as  the  other,  but  his  designs 
more  expansive.  A  block-house  was  immediately  erected,  to 
which  the  surviving  settlers  all  removed.  This  done,  imme- 
diate measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  attack  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  Indians,  to  avenge  the  death  of  those  Indians 
who  had  been  killed  by  Harper  and  Murphy.  Murphy  re- 
turned to  Schoharie  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  fort,  and  Har- 
per went  to  Albany  and  obtained  a  captain's  commission,  au- 
thorizing him  to  organize  a  company  from  the  contiguous  set- 
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tlement.  Col.  Hager^  wlio  commanded  the  fort  at  Scholiarie, 
immediately  accompanied  Murpliy,  with  ninety  men,  to  Ustay- 
antho  :  when  in  the  narrows,  about  two  miles  east  of  that  place, 
the  advance  guard  returned  hastily,  having  met  a  large  body 
of  warriors,  fresh  painted,  advancing  furiously. 

One  of  the  guard,  a  brother  of  the  Colonel,  had  been  so 
closely  pursued  as  to  receive  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  from  a 
tomahawk,  when  suddenly  turning  around,  he  plunged  his 
bayonet  through  the  body  of  the  Indian.  Mr.  Hager  after- 
ward pointed  out  to  me  the  precise  spot,  (says  the  historian,) 
where  it  occurred,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams 
that  empty  into  the  lake.  The  Colonel  immediately  formed 
his  men  in  order  of  battle.  Pausing  a  while  for  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  hearing  nothing  from  them,  Murphy  was 
dispatched  with  five  men  to  reconnoitre  their  position,  followed 
with  the  main  body  about  forty  rods  in  the  rear.  When  pass- 
ing out  of  the  narrows,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  lake,  three  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  retreating,  one  of  whom  fell  beneath  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  enraged  Irishman.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  Colonel  to  rush  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  whole  savage  force.  Murphy  took  his  station 
behind  a  large  pine  tree,  within  twelve  rods  of  the  Indians, 
who  lay  in  a  ravine  directly  before  him.  For  a  moment  they 
directed  their  whole  fire  to  that  point,  and  pierced  the  tree 
with  more  than  fifty  balls,  many  of  which  I  cut  out  after  I  was 
old  enough  to  use  an  axe.  In  front.  Murphy  discovered  the 
very  savage  who  escaped  from  him  and  Harper  to  Oquago. 
He  drew  up  his  rifle,  and  called  the  savage  by  name,  who 
gave  a  terrific  whoop,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground,  another 
victim  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Indian  Killer.  At  that 
moment,  a  charge  was  ordered.  With  the  force  of  an  ava- 
lanche the  men  rushed  on,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  the 
Indians  took  to  flight.  A  part  of  them,  with  Bennett,  fled 
down  the  Delaware,  and  a  part  down  the  Charlotte,  a  stream 
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that  empties  into  the  Susquehanna.  Four  of  Colonel  Hager's 
men  were  killed,  and  about  thirty  of  Brant's  allies.  Harper 
left  the  fort  in  charge  of  a  small  force ;  the  Colonel  proposed 
to  return^  and  buried  his  dead  in  one  common  grave,  (on  the 
peak  of  a  round  bluff  near  the  lake,)  whose  bones  I  assisted  in 
removing  to  a  more  proper  place  of  repose,  about  forty  years 

'  ago.  The  account  of  this  battle,  I  had  from  Col.  Hager,  as 
well  as  from  several  of  his  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Harper  was  returning  by  the  way 
of  Cherry  Valley,  deeming  that  the  safest  route.  As  he  was 
crossing  the  hills  west  of  the  white  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, he  came  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  party  of  fifteen 
Indians,  who  had  been  at  the  recent  battle.  To  flee  he  knew 
would  be  certain  death ;  he  therefore  advanced  boldly,  gave 
them  his  hand,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  believe  that 
he  was  their  friend.    Their  leader  he  knew  well,  but,  fortu- 

-nately,  he  was  not  recognized  in  turn.  He  learned  from  them, 
their  disasters  at  the  lake,  and  learned  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  a  white  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  murder.  He  then  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
fastened  to  a  settlement  a  few  miles  distant,  where  a  number 
of  armed  men  were  making  maple  sugar.  Supposing  that  the 
savages  would  encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  bank  of 
Schenevus  creek,  the  Captain  had  no  trouble  in  persuading 
them  to  accompanying  him  in  pursuit  of  the  savages  he  had 
met.  With  two  days'  provision,  they  immediately  started  in 
pursuit,  and  just  before  day  the  next  morning  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill  above  the  Indian  encampment.  Capt.  H.  and 
his  men  descended,  forded  the  creek,  succeeded  in  taking  away 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  without  awaking  them,  and  took  the 
whole  of  them  prisoners,  and  safely  lodged  them  in  a  fort,  a 
few  miles  distant.  Learning  from  them  that  they  had  left  a 
party  of  nineteen  in  the  Charlotte  valley,  Capt.  Harper  and  his 
men  determined  to  pursue  them.  They  replenished  their  provi- 
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sions^  commenced  their  marcli,  and  on  tlie  second  day  struck 
on  a  frcsli  Indian  trail.  They  advanced  rapidly,  and  toward 
evening  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  at  some  distance  in  the 
forest.  They  then  halted  to  refresh  them  and  wait  until  the 
savage  foes  should  encamp  for  the  night.  Soon  after  dark 
the  Captain  and  his  men  advanced  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
•  in  about  an  hour  discovered  their  encampment.  Hours  glided 
slowly  away,  and  yet  several  of  the  red  men  did  not  lie  down. 
At  length  all  but  one  appeared  to  be  asleep.  A  slow  and 
cautious  advance  was  soon  commenced.  Every  man  was 
instructed  in  case  the  Indians  aroused,  to  take  his  station 
behind  a  tree,  and  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  came  near 
enough  to  reach  them  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  They  all 
examined  the  priming  of  their  guns  and  fixed  their  bayonets 
securely.  A  deep  silence  pervaded  the  dense  forest  of  hemlock 
and  pine.  Not  a  breeze  was  perceptible,  not  a  leaf  was  moving  on 
the  trees.  The  moments  were  full  of  suspense  and  deep 
anxiety.  The  recent  murder  of  his  wife  and  babe  nerved  the 
Captain  for  the  combat.  Courage,  fearless  and  strong,  nerved 
every  man  to  death  or  victory.  They  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  quick  ear  of  the  wakeful  savage  soon  caught  the  sound  of 
their  foot-steps  on  the  dry  leaves.  A  piercing  war  whoop 
startled  all  upon  their  feet. 

They  seized  the  arms  and  stood  ready  for  action;  for  a 
moment  no  motion  agitated  the  parties,  but  the  beating  heart, 
and  the  purple  current  rushing  through  their  veins,  with  a 
tenfold  velocity.  At  length  the  savages  commenced  a  slow 
and  cautious  movement  towards  the  Captain  and  his  men.  They 
were  between  the  fire  and  the  avengers  of  blood,  each  of  whom 
marked  his  victim.  Sure  and  deadly  was  the  aim.  Twelve  of 
the  warriors  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and  three  were  mortally  wounded. 
The  whites  advanced  and  surrounded  the  survivors.  A  short 
and  desperate  conflict  ensued;  the  nineteen  savages  were  all  in 
a  few  moments  locked  in  the  embrace  of  death. 
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The  Captain  and  four  of  his  men  were  wounded^  but  not 
dangerously.  This  tragedy  was  ended  about  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Exasperated  by  these  misfortunes,  the  fiendish 
Brant  collected  about  300  savage  warriors,  and  made  a  descent 
on  the  fort  in  Schoharie.  It  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  taken 
by  this  force  ;  but  there  were  not  men  enough  to  make  a  sally. 
Learning  their  situation,  Captain  Harper  disguised  himself, 
mounted  a  horse,  and  started  for  Albany  to  obtain  aid.  He 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy  as  a  tory  by  the  name 
of  Rose.  In  the  evening  he  stopped  at  a  public  house  for 
refreshment,  where  were  several  men  whose  appeai-ance  was 
suspicious.  He  went  into  another  room  and  locked  the  door. 
Shortly  after,  four  tories,  one  of  whom  had  recognized  him, 
demanded  entrance.  He  cocked  his  pistols,  drew  his  sword, 
opened  the  door,  and  inquired  their  business.  When  informed 
they  wished  Mm,  he  coolly  remarked  :  Pass  that  door,  and 
you  are  dead  men.''  He  received  no  further  molestation  at  the 
house,  but  was  fired  at  soon  after  he  resumed  his  journey,  but 
was  not  injured.  On  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  the  com- 
mander dispatched  a  squadron  of  mounted  men,  who  rode  all 
night.  The  first  intimation  received  in  the  fort  of  any  assist- 
ance, was  a  furious  attack  on  the  enemy  by  the  cavalry,  just 
as  the  day  dawned. — The  troops  in  the  garrison  immediately 
made  a  sally;  the  rout  was  complete,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Indians  dreadful,  many  of  them  plunging  into  the  stream, 
reddening  its  waters  with  blood.  Harpersfield  was  named  in 
honor  of  this  said  Harper,  who  resided  in  this  town  during  the 
Revolution,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all,  for  his 
valuable  services  in  the  Revolution.  Harpersfield  in  Ohio 
was  settled  by  his  descendants,  and  named  after  him. 

We  will  now  return  to  Murphy.  From  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Utsayantho,  (Harpersfield,)  he  commenced  fighting 
on  his  own  hook.  His  thirst  for  revenge  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  muscular  power,  near  six  feet  in  height, 
29  ' 
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of  an  iron  constitution,  and  swifter  on  foot  tlian  any  one  tliat 
ever  pursued  him.  He  obtained  a  double-barrelled  rifle  of  the 
best  kind.  He  carried  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  he 
took  on  the  night  he  and  Captain  Harper  killed  the  ten  Indians, 
and  could  use  them  all  as  skilfully  as  any  Mohawk.  He  soon 
became  a  terror  to  the  red  men.  His  many  miraculous  escapes 
and  bold  exploits  led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  protected  by  the 
Grreat  Spirit.  He  hovered  around  them  like  a  vulture ;  many 
of  their  braves  fell  beneath  his  brawny  arm.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  woods  alone,  seeking  his  hated  foe.  He 
never  hesitated  to  attack  a  party  of  three  Indians,  and  not  un- 
frequently  dispatched  the  whole.  His  courage  was  as  cool  as 
his  revenge  was  direful.  Such  was  Murphy,  a  revenging  foe 
of  the  red  man — with  a  warm  heart  for  his  friends. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle  at  the  lake,  he  prepared  him- 
self, and  pursued  a  party  of  Indians  that  retreated  down  the 
Delaware.  On  the  2d  night,  he  came  in  sight  of  their  encamp- 
ment, and  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  counted  twenty-seven  war- 
riors, some  of  whom  were  evidently  wounded.  He  determined 
to  wait  until  all  was  quiet,  and  make  their  number  less  hy  one. 
This  he  effected  about  midnight,  and  retreated  without  being 
pursued,  as  the  night  was  quite  dark.  He  followed  this  party 
until  he  dispatched  six  of  their  number,  when  he  returned  to 
his  friends,  who  received  him  with  joyful  hearts,  fearing  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  butchering  foe.  They  entreated 
him  to  desist  from  such  exposure  to  danger,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  rested  under  an  oath,  and  most  fearfully  did  he  perform  it. 
He  desired  no  angel's  tear  to  blot  it  from  the  record ;  he  held 
his  life  in  his  hands,  but  put  upon  it  a  high  prize. 

He  then  replenished  his  knapsack  and  started  for  the  hills 
bordering  on  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  2nd  day  he  arrived 
at  a  settlement  of  whites,  who  were  much  distressed  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  number  a  few  hours  before.  Early  in  the 
morning,  a  young  lady  had  ventured  outside  the  block-house 
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to  milk  a  cow,  wlien  four  savages  suddenly  sprang  upon  her, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  woods.  Her  cries  were  heard,  her 
frantic  friends  could  see  her  struggles,  but  dared  not  venture 
out,  as  all  the  men  who  were  able,  had  left  a  few  days  pre- 
vious for  the  northern  army,  among  whom  were  her  father,  two 
brothers,  and  a  young  officer,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  in  a  short  time.  Her  mother  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  gave  up  her  child  as  lost.  She  fancied  her  expir- 
ing beneath  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  barbarians,  perhaps  writh- 
ing under  the  agonies  of  a  slow  fire,  surrounded  by  demons  in 
human  shape,  drowning  her  cries  with  their  savage  j^ells.  No 
other  heart  beat  higher  or  warmer  for  woman,  than  did  that  of 
Murphy,  Like  a  knight  of  chivalry  he  darted  of£  in  pursuit. 
It  was  then  ten  o'clock ;  four  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  capture. 
He  soon  found  the  trail,  and  advanced  rapidly.  About  five 
o'clock,  when  on  the  top  of  a  bold  hill,  he  discovered  the  party 
in  the  valley  below.  The  fair  captive  was  still  alive,  but  ex- 
pected that  night  would  close  her  career  forever.  Her  antici- 
pated happiness  had  faded  away;  she  thought  an  awful  fate 
was  about  to  seal  her  doom.  She  said  in  her  heart,  farewell 
father,  mother,  brother,  lover,  friends,  resigned  herself  to  God, 
and  became  abstracted  from  the  world.  The  images  of  her 
fond  parents,  her  dear  brothers,  and  of  him,  with  whose  soul 
hers  had  sweetly  mingled,  all  passed  in  review  before  her 
imagination.    She  could  only  hope  to  meet  them  in  heaven. 

The  encampment  for  the  night  was  soon  arranged  by  the 
red  men,  during  which.  Murphy  approached  as  near  as  pru- 
dence would  admit,  before  the  mantle  of  night  should  cover 
him,  determined  that  if  they  attempted  any  violence  to  the 
young  lady,  he  would  immediately  rush  upon  them.  With  an 
eagle  eye  he  watched  every  motion.  They  built  a  large  fire, 
prepared  their  last  supper,  and  about  ten  o'clock  tied  the  hands 
and  feet  of  their  prisoner  to  two  poles,  and  were  soon  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.    For  a  few  minutes  she  struggled,  but  soon  found 
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slie  was  nnalile  to  extricate  herself.  Her  bosom  heaved  with 
sighS;  her  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  their  sockets;  she  seemed 
already  on  the  torturing  rack.  Our  knight  was  so  near,  he 
could  see  all  this  hy  the  light  of  the  fire.  It  was  too  much  for 
him  to  endure.  He  drew  his  knife  from  its  scabbard,  and  ad- 
vanced with  slow  and  cautious  steps.  He  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  young  lady,  and  motioned  her  to  keep  silence.  He 
unbound  and  removed  her  and  the  guns  to  some  distance,  and 
enjoined  her  to  keep  silent,  and  if  he  became  overpowered,  to 
flee  for  her  life ;  for  he  had  determined  to  kill  his  hated  foes, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  his  tomahawk  in  one  hand, 
and  his  knife  in  the  other,  he  returned.  Waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments for  their  sleep  to  become  more  sound,  he  approached 
their  muscular  frames.  He  plunged  his  knife  into  the  hearts 
of  three, — the  fourth  awoke,  aimed  a  blow  at  Murphy  with 
his  tomahawk,  which  he  parried,  and  cleft  the  head  of  the 
savage  to  the  brain.  As  the  Indian  arose,  the  heroic  girl, 
instead  of  making  her  escape,  seized  a  gun  and  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  her  deliverer.  But  the  work  was  done,  and  the  heroic 
knight  stood  contemplating  with  a  species  of  maniac  delight, 
the  quivering  bodies,  expiring  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
liberated  captive  now  gazed  on  the  stranger.  To  her,  all  was 
inexplicable  mystery.  In  a  few  words  he  explained  the  whola 
matter,  and  assured  her  of  his  protection  back  to  her  habita- 
tion. She  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  and  exclaimed, 
"  May  Grod  reward  my  benefactor  V  A  flood  of  tears  choked 
further  utterance,  she  clasped  his  hands  in  gratitude,  and  in- 
voked her  Grod  to  command  the  richest  blessings  of  heaven  to 
rest  upon  him.  That  was  the  happiest  moment  of  Murphy's 
life.  His  pleasure  was  purer  and  nobler,  than  if  he  had  gained 
a  crown  or  conquered  a  world. 

The  Eubicon  passed,  he  took  the  blankets,  which  had  not 
been  unpacked,  and  persuaded  his  fair  charge  to  take  a  little 
rest,  which  she  much  needed,  after  the  trying  scenes  she  had 
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passed  through  on  that  gloomy  day.  Although  sleep  came 
not  to  her  on  that  memorable  night,  she  felt  refreshed  when 
the  day  dawned.  The  sun  arose  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  June 
morning ;  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky.  They  started  for  the 
block-house,  following  the  track,  where  they  arrived  about  three 
•in  the  afternoon.    No  one  knew  that  the  gallant  Murphy  had 

;   gone  in  pursuit  of  the  captured  girl.    He  had  listened  to  their 
'Story  the  morning  previous,  with  apparent  indifference,  with- 
out making  any  reply  j  concealing  his  design,  fearing  it  might 
prove  an  entire  failure.    He  was  half  suspected  of  being  a 

■  '  tory,  and  in  league  with  the  savages,  who  had  abducted  the 
young  girl.  He  was  a  stranger,  of  whose  business  and  distinc- 
tion they  knew  nothing.  Under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
their  feelings  can  be  but  faintly  conceived,  much  less  described. 
It  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest,  calculated  to  awaken  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  the  loftiest  tones  of  unal- 
loyed gratitude.  The  next  morning  he  left  them,  undeV  a 
shower  of  invoked  blessings  and  benedictions,  and  proceeded 
to  his  place  of  destination. 

He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
where  he  killed  several  of  the  red  men,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  himself.  As  he  was  lying  in  ambush  he  disco- 
vered an  Indian,  who  from  his  actions  he  believed  to  be  alone, 
and  at  once  shot  him.  Instantly  two  brawny  warriors  rushed 
upon  him  with  uplifted  tomahawks.  One  he  brought  to  the 
ground,  from  the  contents  of  the  barrel  of  his  rifle ;  the  other 
advanced  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  he  warded  off, 
and  plunged  his  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  savage. 

He  at  once  retreated  to  the  fort  at  Schoharie,  for  fear  he 
might  in  turn  be  ambushed.  From  thence  he  again  returned 
to  his  friends  at  the  block-house,  and  found  them  in  great  dis- 
tress. About  two  hours  previous  to  his  arrival  two  men,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  corn-field,  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of 
Indians.  The  number  of  savages  was  not  known ;  there  were 
29* 
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but  five  remaining  at  the  place  witli  them.  Murphy  com- 
menced an  immediate  but  cautious  pursuit.  Early  in  the 
evening  they  discovered  the  fire  of  their  encampment^  and 
discovered  eight  warriors  who  were  preparing  a  war  dance, 
and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  their  unhappy  captives. 
As  their  preparations  increased,  Murphy  and  his  comrades 
drew  nearer.  The  prisoners  were  bound  to  a  tree,  around 
them  faggots  were  placed,  for  the  fire  was  to  cap  the  climax  of 
the  festivity  of  the  savages.  Dreadful  must  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  and 
about  to  be  tortured  by  a  slow  fire.  The  firing  of  the  faggots 
was  made  the  signal  of  attack.  At  length  the  blazing  torch 
was  raised,  the  heroic  party  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  placed 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  to  their  heads,  and  blew  them  into 
fragments.  Six  of  them  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  next 
moment  the  spirits  of  the  other  two  joined  their  companions, 
in  their  journey  through  the  air.  The  deliverance  of  the 
captives  was  unexpected,  as  it  was  joyful  and  soul-cheering. 
Of  such  thrilling  scenes,  nothing  but  experience  can  convey  a 
correct  idea,  or  draw  a  faithful  picture.  On  the  next  day  the 
party  reached  the  block-house,  where  high-beating  hearts  and 
convulsed  bosoms  were  awaiting  the  result  of  the  bold  expedi- 
tion. With  open  arms  and  joyful  hearts  the  wives  embraced 
their  husbands,  a  flood  of  tears  spake  the  feelings  of  their 
enraptured  souls,  with  an  eloquence  unknown  to  words. 
Murphy  was  the  hero,  who  richly  merited  and  warmly  received 
the  gratitude  of  all.  In  the  same  manner  this  enraged  Irish- 
man, who  was  known  by  the  cognomen  of  Indian-killer,  con- 
tinued to  harass  and  murder  the  Indians,  until  they  were 
driven  from  their  ancient  haunts.  To  relate  all  his  wonderful 
exploits  would  require  a  volume.  He  had  many  hair-breadth 
escapes,  was  never  taken  prisoner,  but  once  with  Harper,  nor 
dangerously  wounded.  He  was  much  dreaded  and  feared  by 
the  Indians.    He  had  a  great  desire  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
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on  Brant.  But  that  murderous  tory  always  remained  witli 
the  main  force,  and  cautiously  avoided  danger.  For  the 
Indian  warrior,  Murphy  had  no  sympathy.  The  squaws  and 
papooses  he  never  molested,  nor  would  he  stoop  to  sacrifice  any 
hut  their  fighting  men.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  indulged 
in  feelings  of  the  most  direful  revenge  toward  the  natives  of 
the  forest. 

At  the  restoration  of  peace,  Murphy  married  and  settled  in 
Schoharie,  but,  in  a  few  years  after  that  period,  he  lived  on  the 
Charlotte,  bordering  on  Harpersfield,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death,  which  is  about  twelve  miles,  as  Judson  says,  from 
Utsayantho,  or  Harpersfield,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  which 
place  he  often  revisited,  until  prevented  by  old  age.  It  was 
there,  that  I  often  listened  to  his  stories.  That  ground  had 
been  enriched  by  the  blood  and  moistened  by  the  tears  of 
hundreds.  During  the  Revolution  three  pitched  battles  were 
fought  there  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  the  last  of  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  red  men,  that  they  abandoned  that 
ground  to  their  enemy,  the  whites.  In  that  beautiful  valley, 
now  improved  by  cultivation.  Murphy  always  appeared  ani- 
mated, and  would  fight  his  battles  over  again. The  scenes 
of  past  life,  with  all  their  dreadful  and  thrilling  interest, 
would  rush  upon  his  memory,  and  often  have  I  seen  the  big 
tears  chasing  each  other  rapidly  down  the  furrows  of  his  war- 
worn cheeks.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  about  seventy-five, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all,  when  his  brave  spirit  took  its 
final  leave  of  this  world  of  vicissitudes  and  changes.  His  bones 
moulder  in  Schoharie,  near  where  the  old  fort  stood,  and  not  a 
stone  is  reared  to  tell  the  inquisitive  stranger  where  they  lie. 
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CHAPTEK  XY. 

The  following  interesting  production,  from  the  pen  of  a  daughter  of 
E.  B.  Fenn,  Esq.,  is  inserted,  at  the  request  of  numerous  friends. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  YANKEE  WOMAN, 

BY  MAUD  SUTHERLAND,  JR. 
I. 

'■'•Honor  and/ame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

Man  was  created  for  the  stern  realities  of  life ;  to  wield  with 
a  giant's  hands  the  destinies  of  nations ;  to  dive  into  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  this  beautiful  world ;  to  perfect  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  to  perform  deeds  of  noble  daring ;  while  woman's 
sphere  is  to  dispense  henevolence,  love  and  charity ,  to  those 
around  her.  To  tlii?,  rule  there  are  exceptions.  There  are 
females,  whose  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  no  task  is  too 
arduous,  no  danger  too  great,  for  them  to  grapple  with  and  over- 
come. 

Of  such  was  Harriet  Lovejoy.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
mind  far  above  the  common  level,  and  rendered  more  brilliant 
by  cultivation,  she  pursued  a  course  that  many  of  the  sterner 
sex  would  have  avoided  gladly.  She  became  acquainted  with 
a  man,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  the  battle-field.  Acquain- 
tance strengthened  into  friendship,  and  friendship  ripened 
into  love.  During  the  winter  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  they  were  married.    No  pomp  or  splendor  reigned  during 
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those  nuptial  services,  but  there  were  hearts  present  that  heat 
high  with  fond  hopes  and  anticipations.  Colonel  Leavenworth 
was  to  leave  immediately  for  Chippewa,  Bridgewater,  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  thither  Mrs.  L.,  alias  Harriet  Lovejoy,  was 
to  accompany  him ;  and  she  shrank  not  from  the  trials  and 
difficulties  attending  this  undertaking.  Early  on  the  morning 
following  their  marriage,  was  the  time  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture. Parents  and  friends  breathed  many  a  prayer  for  their 
safe  return.  Grood  wishes  for  their  success  and  prosperity, 
were  tendered  them,  and  the  pangs  of  parting  were  rendered 
less  acute  in  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to  their  loved  home ; 
yet,  ere  their  departure,  they  were  joined  by  four  hundred  and 
'  thirty  brave  men,  the  flower  of  Delaware  county  militia,  who 
were  to  repair  with  Colonel  Leavenworth,  to  the  battle-field,  to 
maintain  the  peace,  rights,  honor,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
their  own  country ;  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  a 
nation's  destiny,  and  to  perpetuate  to  future  generations,  the 
rich  inheritance  bequeathed  them  by  their  Revolutionary  fathers^ 
— thus  proving  by  their  heroic  deeds,  that  they  were  not  de- 
generate scions  of  a  noble  stock.  Many  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties stared  them  in  the  face,  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart;  but  their  courage  failed  not,  although  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  intense  cold,  and  with  barely  provisions  sufficient  to 
sustain  life.  At  length  their  journey  is  accomplished.  They 
have  reached  the  battle-ground — their  feet  are  treading  foreign 
land. 

II. 

"  There  are  swift  hours  in  life — .strong  rushing  hours. 
That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their  might." 

Let  us  draw  aside  the  curtain.  The  battle  has  commenced. 
The  veteran  troops  of  Old  England,  and  the  hardy  sons  of 
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America,  are  in  close  contact.  Onward  they  rush  to  the 
charge,  with  hearts  burning  for  victory.  Several  times  the 
American  forces  are  driven  back,  and  again  they  rally  and  rush 
upon  the  enemy,  eager  to  obtain  that  which  is  dearer  to  them 
than  life — their  altars  and  their  homes.  Two  horses  are  killed, 
on  which  Col.  L.  rode,  and  still  he  escapes  uninjured.  For- 
tune seems  to  smile  on  the  efforts  of  the  British  troops ;  but 
tins  is  not  a  damper  on  the  spirits  of  the  Americans.  They 
know  that  their  cause  is  2i,just  one,  and  they  feel  that  the  smiles 
of  a  righteous  Providence  will  yet  be  theirs.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  retrieve  their  country's  safety,  that  lay  bleeding  at  every 
pore. 

Naught  is  heard  but  the  clashing  of  arms,  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  fate  of 
the  day  is  decided — the  British  troops  are  routed — the  Ame- 
rican flag  floats  in  triumph  over  the  battle-field.  Dearly  was 
this  victory  purchased,  for  the  bravest  troops  are  slain,  and 
only  a  handful  of  men  are  left,  to  relate  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Among  the  number  of  wounded,  is  Colonel  Leavenworth. 

Now  the  assistance  of  a  wife  is  requisite ;  and  faithfully  Mrs. 
Leavenworth  performed  her  task :  tenderly  she  watched  over 
her  husband,  administering  everything  necessary  for  his  com- 
fort, through  those  long  days  and  nights  of  pain  and  anguish ; 
yet  her  attention  was  not  confined  to  her  husband  alone.  Like 
an  angel  of  mercy  sent  to  bless  mankind,  she  visited  the  sick 
and  dying  soldiers,  performing  all  those  acts  of  kindness, 
— springing  from  a  heart  formed  of  benevolence  and  love — 
that  were  necessary  to  alleviate  their  distress,  to  comfort  them 
in  their  afilictions,  and  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  on  their 
stricken  hearts. 

0  woman,  kind  an'ft  tender-hearted  !  Thou  hast  a  heart  to 
feel  for  others'  woes  and  sorrows.  Thou  canst  dispense  bless- 
ings and  happiness,  that  will  cause  the  faint  and  weary  heart 
to  revive,  like  the  parched  and  withered  plant  after  the  gentle 
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rain.  Under  tlie  kind  care  and  attention  of  Mrs.  L.,  her  hus- 
band and  his  soldiers  recovered  speedily.  Here  let  me  remark, 
that  the  soldiers  loved  Mrs.  L.  as  their  own  life,  and  to  use 
the  words  of  one  :  "I  never  loved  my  mother  with  a  greater 
intensity  than  I  do  this  woman.''  There  was  not  one  of  the 
army  but  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  preserve  hers. 

Delaware  county  was  clothed  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
the  slain.  Of  four  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  who  left  their 
happy  homes  to  sustain  their  country's  honor,  only  twenty- 
eight  survived  to  accompany  their  brave  Colonel  and  Lady  on 
their  return  home. 

III. 

"  Leave  me  not,  leave  me  not, 
Say  not  adieu ; 
Have  I  not  been  to  thee 
Tender  and  true  ?" 

Two  years  passed  away, — the  clarion  of  war  is  no  more  heard 
— peace  and  plenty  is  smiling  on  happy  America.  Instead  of 
the  soldier  in  uniform,  we  behold  the  busy  multitude  at  work 
in  their  shops  and  fields. 

They  are  enjoying  the  liberty  for  which  they  fought  so 
bravely.  At  this  time  Colonel  L.  received  an  appointment  as 
Indian  Agent,  to  the  North-west  Territory.  He  must  now 
leave  his  wife  and  child  for  the  first  time,  and  struggle  on  in 
the  wilds  of  the  distant  West,  with  no  one  to  cheer  him  in  his 
hours  of  loneliness.  Vainly  Mrs.  L.  urged  her  husband  to 
allow  her  to  accompany  him,  but  there  were  hardships  to  en- 
counter, that  he  wished  his  wife  not  to  meet.  The  hour  of 
separation  draws  near,  and  tender  was  the  scene  of  parting. 
A  tear  stole  down  the  manly  face  of  the  husband,  as  he  re- 
pressed the  heaving  sigh  that  was  swelling  his  heart  with 
deep  emotion,  for  he  wished  not  to  break  up  the  fountains  of 
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a  heart,  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  already  heaving  with 
anguish. 

Harriet,  Harriet,  I  must  leave  you.  To  the  tender  care  of 
the-  '■  widow's  G-od,^  I  now  commend  you.  In  His  hands  you 
are  safe,  and  may  He  protect  and  watch  over  you  and  our 
child,  until  in  His  own  good  time  we  meet  again.  Farewell 
and  the  next  moment  Colonel  L.  sprang  into  his  carriage,  and 
was  fast  receding  from  those  who  loved  him  devotedly,  sin- 
cerely. 

Amid  the  ever-changing  scenes  he  was  called  to  realize,  the 
image  of  his  lovely  wife  and  child  was  ever  with  him,  serving 
as  a  beacon-light  to  cheer  and  guide  the  husband  and  father, 
during  his  lonely  pilgrimage. 

Could  Mrs.  L.  he  forgetful  ?  No.  Sweet  thoughts  of  her 
husband  would  steal  over  her  mind,  ravishing  her  senses  with 
love  and  beauty,  and  causing  her  heart  to  grow  fonder  and 
fonder,  and  long  more  and  more  for  the  companionship  of  an 
absent  dear  one. 

Soon  after  Colonel  L.^s  departure,  Mrs.  L.  occupied  her 
time  in  teaching  a  select  school,  that  afterwards  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Delaware  Academy.  TMs  served  in  a  great 
measure  to  dispel  her  loneliness.  Great  was  her  joy  when- 
ever she  received  messages  from  her  husband,  filled  as  they 
were,  with  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  He  revealed 
his  heart  fully  to  his  wife,  and  she  read  therein  naught  but 
constancy  and  affection.  Her  letters  in  turn,  were  such  as 
would  inspire  his  magnanimous  soul  with  confidence,  and  so 
deeply  was  his  mind  absorbed  in  their  contents,  that  he  seemed 
to  forget  his  cares  and  perplexities— I  had  almost  said,  their 
very  existence. 
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IV. 

The  scene  is  changed.    Once  more 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  hand,  and 
Thy  warm  kiss  on  my  cheek." 

A  few  years  passed,  and  Mrs.  L.  received  a  letter  from  lier 
husband,  wishing  her  to  join  him  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  and 
bring  their  daughter  with  her.  Hasty  were  the  preparations 
for  their  departure.  Minutes  appeared  like  hours,  and  hours 
like  days  to  her.  A  person  unlike  Mrs.  L.  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  undertaking  so  long  and  tedious  a  journey, 
alone  and  unprotected,  but  with  her  usual  courage  and  fortitude, 
she  only  said :  I  will  try,^^  and  half  of  the  task  was  accom- 
plished. 

We  now  behold  her  wending  her  way  to  the  Far  West." 
Her  course  is  south  on  the  Atlantic,  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  north  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  St.  Louis.  These 
were  lonely  hours  to  her ;  yet,  as  she  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Nature  and  its  works,  she  enjoyed  many  pleasant  hours  in  be- 
holding the  sun  as  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  decking  the  eastern  sky  with  all  possible  loveliness,  or 
watch  its  decline  as  it  sunk  gradually  in  the  ocean,  burnish- 
ing the  waters  with  a  golden  light,  or  watch  the  foam  of  the 
ocean's  billow  as  the  noble  ship  sails  swiftly  o'er  its  bosom. 

Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  she  repaired  to  the  hotel  her  husband 
had  directed  her  to.  Reaching  the  inn,  she  inquired  of  the 
landlord,  "  If  any  person  was  waiting  at  his  house  for  Mrs.  h." 
He  replied,  ^Uhere  was,"  and  left  the  room.  A  few  moments 
elapsed,  and  Mrs.  L.  heard  a  gentle  rap  at  her  door.  She 
obeyed  the  summons.  Before  her  stood  the  tall  and  athletic 
form  of  an  Indian  chief.  The  feathers  that  adorned  his  head 
were  beautiful,  and  waved  gracefully  to-and-fro.  His  face 
80 
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was  painted  after  the  customs  of  the  chiefs,  and  this  gave  a 
frightful  aspect  to  his  countenance.  In  his  belt  was  a  scalp- 
ing-knife,  and  Iby  his  side  hung  a  tomahawk.  For  the  first 
time  Mrs.  L.^s  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she  thought :  "Is 
this  the  person  who  will  accompany  me  during  the  remainder 
of  my  journey  V 

Summoning  all  her  courage/she  invited^him  "  to  be  seated." 
He  declined  the  invitation  politely,  and  handed  her  a  package. 
She  recognized  the  handwriting.  It  was  her  husband's,  and 
this  inspired  her  with  new  confidence. 

"  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  I  am  sent  by  your  husband  to  conduct 
you  to  him.  When  will  you  be  ready  to  commence  the 
journey 

"  To-morrow  at  sunrise,"  she  replied. 

"I  will  call  for  you  at  that  time,"  he  replied;  and  bowing 
with  the  native  hautuer  of  an  Indian  chief,  he  left  the  room. 

With  pleasure  and  interest,  she  perused  her  husband's 
letters,  assuring  her  of  her  safety  while  on  her  journey  through 
the  wilderness.  The  Indians  were  friendly,  and  would  protect 
her  from  all  harm.  The  distance  yet  to  travel  was  700  miles, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  distance  was  through  a  dense  forest 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trod.  At  her 
usual  hour  for  retiring  she  laid  her  daughter  by  her  side,  and 
sweet  were  her  dreams.  She  dreamed  of  happy  hours  whose 
existence  seemed  the  present ;  while  the  reality  was  yet  in  the 
future. 

Morning  dawned.  The  sun  rose  in  splendor  and  shed  its 
rays  over  the  earth,  giving  light  and  beauty  to  all  around :  joy 
and  gladness  beamed  on  the  face  of  nature,  cheering  her  sad 
and  lonely  heart.  Precisely  at  the  appointed  hour  the  chief 
called  for  Mrs.  Leavenworth.  She  made  her  appearance,  and  the 
chief  taking  the  little  daughter  in  his  arms^ — led  the  way  to 
the  door.    Here  were  fourteen  Indians  dressed  in  full  costume 
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and  ready  equipped  for  the  journey.  They  were  formally 
introduced  by  the  chief  to  Mrs.  Leavenworth. 

The  carriage  that  was  to  convey  the  wife  and  daughter, 
was  a  palanquin,  so  constructed  that  the  occupants  could  sit 
•or  recline  at  their  pleasure,  and  this  was  to  be  their  home  for 
700  long  miles.  We  now  behold  them  seated  in  their  car- 
riage. The  baggage  is  in  order  and  firmly  secured.  Every- 
thing is  ready.  Four  stout  Indians  step  forward  from  their 
fellows,  raise  the  palanquin  on  their  shoulders,  and  commence 
their  march.  Five  of  the  remainder  walk  before  in  Indian 
file — headed  by  their  chief,  and  the  remainder  follow  the 
palanquin  in  the  same  order.  The  curtain  of  the  carriage  is 
raised.  Mrs.  Leavenworth  gazes  on  the  scene  with  mingled 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  She  casts  one  long  and  lingering 
look  on  all  around,  as  the  last  abode  of  civilization  fades  from, 
her  view.  Before  her  lies  the  pathless  forest  and  the  wide 
prairie,  behind  her  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  white  man. 
Before  her  stands  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  savage,  behind 
her  the  princely  dwellings  of  her  own  countrymen.  Before 
her  roam  the  savages  and  ferocious  beasts,  behind  her  are  the 
peaceful  walks  and  shady  retreats  of  America's  enlightened 
sons.  Before  her  is  Nature  in  its  wildest  and  most  pictu- 
resque beauty,  while  behind  her  Art  gives  finish  to  the  paint- 
ing, and  renders  it  more  attractive  and  beautiful. 

The  day  has  nearly  passed;  night  draws  her  sable  curtain 
over  all  the  earth ;  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gild  the 
mountains,  burnishing  the  western  sky  with  a  gold  and  purple 
light,  as  the  Indians  encamp  for  the  night.  A  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  evening  repast  neatly  and  comfortably  prepared.  The 
wild  flowers  and  green  grass  serve  as  a  carpet,  a  board  forms 
the  table,  and  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  is  spread  over  them  as 
a  canopy.  The  studied  formalities  of  the  white  man  enter  not 
their  circle.  Order  and  neatness  reign  here.  The  frugal  repast 
is  finished.   The  hour  of  rest  draws  near.   Weariness  and  sleep 
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steal  over  tliem,  and  they  seek  refresliment  in  repose.  Mrs.  L. 
and  child  lie  down  to  rest^  for  tlie  first  time,  among  savages  and 
in  a  wilderness,  in  their  palanquin.  The  Indians,  except  two, 
who  are  stationed  as  guards — spread  their  blankets  on  the 
ground,  lie  down,  and  are  soon  '•^  locked  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus.'^ Not  so  with  Mrs.  L. ;  the  screeching  of  the  owl,  and  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts,  disturb  her  slumbers.  This,  was 
noticed  by  the  guards,  and  they  told  her  "  to  sleep  as  fearless  as 
though  in  her  own  home,  nothing  should  harm  her."  At  last 
the  god  of  sleep  woos  her  to  his  own  home,  and  her  thoughts 
are  wandering  over  the  regions  of  dreamland. 

Morning  dawns,  and  sleep  forsakes  the  eyelids  of  the  sleepers. 
The  morning  meal  is  prepared  and  finished,  and  again  they 
proceed  on  their  way.  Myriads  of  flowers  strow  their  pathway, 
and  throw  their  odors  on  the  passing  breeze.  Birds  of  beauti- 
ful plumage  sing  their  sweetest  notes,  cheering  the  hearts  of 
Mrs.  L.  and  daughter. 

The  chief  and  his  escort  are  very  kind,  showing  them  every 
attention  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  happiness.  Some- 
times they  cull  the  choicest  flowers,  and  weave  them  into 
bouquets  and  garlands,  or  pick  the  finest  fruits,  or  bring  the 
sparkling  water  as  it  gushes  from  the  mountain  side. 

The  Indians  often  quarrelled  among  themselves,  fearful 
that  one  would  confer  a  greater  favor  on  their  charge  than  the 
other.  No  insult  of  any  kind  was  ofi'ered  the  lady  and  daugh- 
ter, and  the  Indians  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of 
the  white  man. 

Thus  passed  the  several  days  of  their  pilgrimage.  On  the 
34th  day  after  their  departure  from  St.  Louis,  the  chief  stepped 
to  the  window  of  the  palanquin,  and  said :  Do  you  see  those 
white  tents  yonder  ?    That  one — pointing — is  Colonel  L.'s." 

"What  must  have  been  Mrs.  L.- s  feelings,  as  she  drew  near 
her  husband's  tent  ?  Pen  cannot  describe ;  language  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task.    In  a  few  moments  she  was  locked  in  her 
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husband's  arms.  "  Harriet,  you  have  come  at  last;''  was  all 
that  Colonel  L.  could  utter;  and  taking  his  child,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  bosom,  while  tears  of  heartfelt  joy  coursed  down  his 
manly  cheeks,  that  were  never  moistened  in  the  din  of  battle. 
Here  it  would  be  well  to  remark,  that  Mrs.  L.  was  the  first 
white  woman  who  had  crossed  this  trackless  forest,  or  these 
extended  and  delightful  prairies;  emphatically  termed  Na- 
ture's flower  garden. 

The  trio  were  happy,  for  after  many  lonely  and  wearisome 
days,  they  were  permitted  to  meet  again.  The  savages  gazed 
on  the  scene  in  mute  astonishment.  Day  after  day  sped 
rapidly  by,  and  still  there  was  happiness.  A  few  years  passed, 
and  Colonel  L.  was  sent  by  government,  1100  miles  farther 
south.  Thither  his  wife  and  children  accompanied  him,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety. 

V. 

"  I  miss  the  warm  clasp  of  thy  hand, 
And  thy  warm  breath  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  still  keep' listening  for  the  words 
That  you  never  more  may  speak." 

A  few  months  passed  after  their  arrival  at  Cross  Timbers, 
and  Colonel  L.  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever  incident  to  the  cli- 
mate. With  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  kind  and  tender 
wife,  she  watched  over  him  day  and  night  with  untiring  zeal, 
barely  allowing  herself  time  for  a  moment's  repose,  and  minis- 
tering to  all  his  wants ;  yea,  anticipating  them,  and  consoling 
him  with  the  reflection  that  he  would  once  more  return  to 
his  far  distant  home."  Alas !  Death  loves  a  shining  prize, 
and  marked  him  for  his  victim.  The  truth  became  manifest 
to  himself,  and  those  around,  that  he  must  die.  But  how 
agonizing  the  thought,  that  he  must  leave  his  wife  and  chil- 
30* 
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dren,  alone  and  unprotected,  in  a  strange  land.  The  thought 
was  like  the  sundering  of  soul  and  body.  His  soul  was  un- 
nerved for  the  conflict.  Long  and  earnestly  he  prayed  for 
strength  to  support  him  in  his  dying  hour.  By  degrees  his 
soul  became  more  calm,  until  he  was  fully  resigned  to  the  will 
of  Grod.  Once  more  he  commended  his  wife  and  children  to 
Him,  who  has  promised  ^^to  temper  the  winds  to  the  shorn 
lamb.''  He  gave  them  his  parting  blessing,  and  sank  to  rest 
in  the  arms  of  his  Redeemer. 

This  was  the  severest  trial  that  Mrs.  L.  had  ever  been  called 
to  meet.  Her  spirit  was  crushed  to  the  earth.  The  hopes 
and  bright  anticipations,  she  had  nurtured  so  long  and  fondly, 
were  prostrated  in  the  dust.  But  for  her  children,  she  could 
have  calmly  laid  herself  beside  her  husband,  and  "  breathed 
her  life  out  sweetly  there."  She  looked  to  her  Heavenly 
Father  for  aid,  and  he  granted  it.  Heavenly  messengers  were 
sent  to  comfort  her,  and  she  was  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Mrs.  L.  had  the  body  of  her  husband  wrapped  in  spices,  and 
placed  in  a  vault ;  she  immediately  settled  her  deceased  hus- 
band's pecuniary  affairs,  and  prepared  to  return  to  New  York 
State  with  her  four  children.  Did  she  leave  the  body  of  her 
husband  in  a  strange  land  ?  No,  no.  The  feelings  of  the 
widowed  wife  were  still  strong  in  death.  She  takes  his  mortal 
remains,  and  carries  them  with  her  to  her  home,  in  Delaware 
county.  The  same  Indians  that  once  escorted  Mrs.  L.  and 
her  daughter  through  the  wilderness,  are  now  the  escort  of 
herself,  four  children,  and  the  body  of  her  husband,  from  Cross 
Timbers  to  St.  Louis.  Their  passage  on  the  ocean  was  very 
stormy,  but  they  reached  New  York  in  safety.  At  Catskill, 
the  dragoons  of  Delaware  met  the  remains  of  their  honored 
friend,  and  conveyed  them  to  Delhi,  where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fenn 
pronounced  the  eulogy,  and  the  few  remaining  soldiers  that 
accompanied  Colonel  L.  to  the  battle-field,  now  followed  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place.      Truly  a  great  man  hath 
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fallen  in  Israel/^  The  Freemasons  and  Military  erected  a 
monument  to  tlie  memory  of  the  departed.  No  marble  monu- 
ment was  necessary  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  for  his  memory 
was  graven  on  every  heart,  and  his  heroic  deeds  were  written 
in  his  country's  history. 

Delhi  became  the  home  of  Mrs.  L.  and  her  four  children, 
for  a  short  time.  From  thence  they  removed  to  Newburgh, 
where  another  severe  trial  awaited  them  :  the  eldest  daughter 
was  removed  by  death. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  a  few  years  since,  to  see  Mrs.  L. 
Her  countenance  bore  the  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  but  grief  had 
not  robbed  her  of  her  beauty  and  commanding  appearance. 
Courage  and  ambition,  those  predominating  faculties  of  her 
mind,  were  unimpared,  and  like  the  sun  after  the  cloud  passes 
away,  they  show  with  a  brighter  and  steadier  lustre. 

Florida  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  L.  and  her  three  children. 
Thus  passes  the  life  of  one  who  is  fitted  to  adorn  and  shine  as 
one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

Davenport,  Feb.  26th,  1849. 

The  following  obituary  announces  the  death  of  this  lady  : 
Died — On  the  7th  September,  1854,  at  Barrytown,  Dutchess 
county,  Mrs.  Harriet  Leavenworth,  widow  of  t,he  late 
Gen.  Henry  Leavenworth,  U.  S.  Army.  Mrs.  Leavenworth, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  her  married  life,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  village;  and  although  many  years  have  passed, 
she  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure  by  the  few  remaining  of 
those  who  had  her  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Her  early 
life  was  diversified  with  many  incidents  of  interest.  When  her 
gallant  husband  was  ordered  to  the  frontier,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  wilderness,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  invasions 
of  the  savages,  she,  like  a  faithful  wife,  was  at  his  side,  regard- 
less of  the  many  dangers,  hardships  and  privations  she  had  to 
endure.    After  the  death  of  Gen.  L.  she  returned  to  this 
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State,  and  has  resided  most  of  the  time  at  Newburgh,  occa- 
sionally visiting  this,  the  place  of  her  early  joys,  and  where 
the  remains  of  her  lamented  husband  rest. — [^Delaivare  Ga- 
zette.^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Obituary  Notices — Captain  Abraham  Gould— Aaron  Hull — Gabriel 
North — Rev.  Stephen  Fenn — Hon.  Roswell  Hotchkiss — Rev.  Daniel 
Shepard — James  Hughston — Hon.  Samuel  A.  Law — Daniel  Gould 
— Col.  Adam  Shaver — T.  H.  Rathbun — Simeon  Mcintosh — Richard 
Peters — Thomas  Hamilton — Major  Joseph  Duren — William  C.  Chris- 
tiani — Abel  Gallup — Jacob  Every — Pierce  Mitchel — Margery  Walcott 
— Edmund  Kelly — Abram  Thomas — Gen.  Orrin  Griffin — Claudius 
Flansburgh — Levi  Hanford — Abigial  Marvin e — Hon.  Selah  R.  Hobbie 
— Frederick  L.  Hanford — George  B.  Foote — Peter  Penet — William 
HoUiday — Col.  Amasa  Parker — Joel  T.  Headley. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  many  obituaries  we  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  noticed^  had  we  the  limits  in  the 
volume,  and  the  material  for  their  preparation.  We  had  de- 
layed some  time  for  a  promised  notice  of  the  Hon.  Noadiah 
Johnston.  A  tribute  to  his  memory  certainly  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  reminiscences  of  his  native  county. 
He  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  and 
was  for  many  years,  a  distinguished  member  of  our  State  and 
National  Legislature.  A  sound  and  practical  lawyer,  his  strong 
genius  first  exhibited  itself  through  his  eloquence  at  the  bar. 
We  have  compiled  most  of  these  notices  from  files  of  the  various 
county  papers,  and  in  many  instances,  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  communications. 

Died — January,  1824,  Captain  Abraham  Gould,  in  the 
28th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  the  only 
survivor  of  four  hardy  young  men,  who  emigrated  at  an  early 
day  into  this  county,  (1790)  and  were  the  first  settlers  in  the 
town  of  Roxbury. 

Died — Aaron  Hull,  Esq.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  engaged  in  tlie  sanguinary  struggle  of  Independence, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  encounter  the  hardsliips  and  priva- 
tions of  tlie  wilderness. 

Died — January  2nd,  1827,  GtABRIel  North,  of  Walton. 
A  correspondent  writes :  "  It  is  but  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  to  say,  inasmuch  as  it  evinces  the  merit  and  estima- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  occupied  for  some  time,  a 
seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  this  county, — 
twice  elected  to  the  assembly — was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  in  1816,  and  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  But  J udge  North  deserves  a  more  last- 
ing and  careful  remembrance,  for  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Delaware  county.  He,  with  two 
or  three  of  his  associates,  were  the  first  settlers  of  Walton,  to 
which  place  they  emigrated  from  Connecticut,  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago.  (1784.)  That  region  of  country,  then,  was  almost 
an  unexplored  wilderness,  remote,  by  a  great  distance,  even 
from  the  frontiers  of  civilized  habitations.  There  they  liter- 
ally pitched  their  tents,  for  these  were  their  first  dwellings, 
and  with  the  unshrinking  courage,  patience  and  confidence  in 
Divine  protection,  so  characteristic  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
transmitted  by  the  New  England  pilgrims  to  their  descend- 
ants, they,  with  their  wives  and  children,  sustained  hardships, 
privations,  and  perils,  alike  interesting  in  their  details,  and 
propitious  in  their  results.'^ 

G-iDEON  Frisbee,  died  in  1828,  aged  71.  He  came  to  this 
county  forty  years  ago,  (1788,)  and  settled  upon  the  same 
farm  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  It  was  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  afterward  the  county  of  Otsego,  and  in  1797, 
the  county  of  Delaware.  Judge  Frisbee,  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  county,  was  distinguished  among  his  fellow  citizens 
as  captain  of  the  militia,  justice  of  peace,  and  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  town.    Not  many  years  after  the  forma- 
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tion  of  couaty,  he  was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  about  tlie 
same  time,  j^dge  of  the  Common  Pleas.    Both  of  these  offices  - 
he  held  with  fidelity,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he 
resigned  them. 

In  Harpersfield,  September  26, 1833,  Rev.  Stephen  Fenn, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  Mr.  Fenn,  was  born  in  1769,  in  Water- 
town,  in  Connecticut.  Possessing  strong  natural  powers  of 
mind,  and  a  love  of  study,  he  prepared  himself  for  college  at 
an  early  age,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1790,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  After  laboring  about 
one  year  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  he  came  to  Harpers- 
field  in  1793.  At  this  time  the  town  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
inhabitants  were  few,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  poor, 
or  in  limited  circumstances.  He  was  regularly  ordained  in 
January,  1794,  and  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in 
Harpersfield.  He  continued  in  this  situation  until  1829,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  or  about  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  he  emigrated  into  the  county,  there  were  few, 
if  any  regular  ministers,  (indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  liberally  educated  minister  that  ever  preached  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,)  and  his  services  were  frequently  in  requi- 
sition, in  not  only  neighboring  towns,  but  counties,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  officiated  at  more  weddings,  than  any  other  person 
in  the  county  since.  He  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him,  as 
mild  in  his  deportment,  affable  in  his  manners,  attractive  and 
witty,  as  well  as  grave  in  conversation,  with  a  mind  stored  with 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes,  many  of  which 
were  gathered  from  his  own  personal  experience. 

At  Harpersfield,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1845,  Hon.  Ros- 
WELL  Hotchkiss,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  from  the  columns  of  ^'  The  Express.^' 

In  our  obituary  department  to-day,  is  announced  the  de- 
cease of  one  of  Delaware's  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens, 
Hon.  Roswell  Hotchkiss. 
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Judge  HotclikisS;  died  at  Harpersfield,  on  the  28tli  ult.;, 
at  tlie  advanced  age  of  84  years.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  that  town^  having  removed  there^  from  Connecticut, 
the  year  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  During  all 
this  time,  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  he  has  sustained 
an  important  place  in  the  community  where  he  has  lived.  In 
the  county  he  has  held  in  succession,  the  offices  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  sheriff  and  judge  of  the  county  courts;  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  present 
Constitution  of  this  State.  In  his  early  youth  Judge  Hotch- 
kiss  entered  the  Kevolutionary  army,  in  which  he  served 
several  years,  and  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Under 
the  Federal  government,  soon  after  its  establishment,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  post-master,  which  office  he  held  without 
interruption  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  protracted  life,  he  was  an 
exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Though  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  infirmities,  he  has  been  for  ^ome  years 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  frequent  attendance  on  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sanctuary,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  those  ser- 
vices, nor  a  disposition  to  contribute  of  his  substance  for  their 
support.    Nor  did  he  wholly  forget  the  cause  of  missions. 

Judge  H.'s  ability  to  use  his  pen  and  to  transact  business, 
was  rather  uncommon  for  a  man  of  his  age.  Though  it  was 
perceptible  that  his  ability  for  active  service  was  gradually 
diminishing,  yet  his  removal  from  amongst  his  friends  leaves 
a  sensible  chasm,  not  only  in  his  own  family,  where  he  was 
highly  respected  and  beloved,  but  in  the  community  at 
large.*'' 

"  *  Errata.— In  our  obituary  notice  of  the  death  of  Judge  Hotchkiss, 
last  week,  we  were  in  error  in  saying  Judge  Hotchkiss  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1821.  Gen.  Koot,  and  Dr.  Robert  Clark,  then  of 
Stamford,  were  the  members  from  Delaware,  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  present  Constitution,    Judge  Hotchkiss,  and  Elias  Osborn, 
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Death  of  Rev.  Daniel  Shepard. — This  community  lias 
been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments^ Key.  Daniel  Shepard,  a.m..  Principal  of  the  Delaware 
Academy.  Mr.  Shepard,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term^ 
took  a  tour,  west,  where  he  contracted  the  disease  peculiar  to 
that  section  of  country,  congestive  fever.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose his  sickness  was  of  sufficient  virulence  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  stay  his  journey,  and  he  proceeded  on,  and  finally  reached 
home  some  two  weeks  since.  The  disease  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  his  system^  so  much  so  as  to  bafile  the  efforts  of  his 
physicians  to  conquer  it,  and  on  Saturday  night  last,  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1846,  his  spirit  departed  to  dwell  with  Him  whom  he 
had  so  delighted  to  honor  and  worship.  He  was  31  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Shepard  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  Academy 
for  sojue  ten  years ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  institution  has  flourished,  now  having 
a  stand  among  the  first  in  the  State,  to  show  his  fitness  for  the 
responsible  station.  It  was  not  with  him  a  mere  matter  of 
gain ;  he  loved  his  school ;  he  loved  his  pupils ;  he  sought  their 
welfare  with  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity,  not  only  their  welfare 
in  this  world,  but  he  aimed,  while  preparing  them  for  the 
duties  of  life,  to  instil  into  their  minds  those  great  principles 
of  religion,  which  would  render  them  useful  here,  and  prepare 
them  for  a  brighter  world.  He  took  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
seeing  those  under  his  care  pass  an  honorable  and  creditable  ex- 
amination in  the  several  pursuits  of  knowledge ;  but  his  inte- 
rest in  them  did  not  cease  there  :  he  besought  them  frequently 
and  fervently,  to  be  preparing  for  the  great  and  final  Com- 

tlien  of  Franklin,  were  members  of  the  convention  of  1801,  which 
amended  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  relative  power  of  the  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  in  limiting  the 
number  of  senators  and  members  of  Assembly.'' 
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mencement-day,  tliat  there  too,  they  might  pass  an  examina- 
tion, that  would  be  a  happy  one  to  them,  an  examination,  which 
was  to  decide  their  fate,  not  for  a  few  years,  but  for  eternity. 
He  always,  before  entering  upon  the  academical  duties  of  the 
day,  assembled  his  pupils  around  him,  implored  a  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  them,  and  together,  worshipped  around  the  throne  of 
G-race ;  and  we  learn,  that  from  the  time  he  established  morn- 
ing service  in  the  Academy,  some  eight  years  since,  he  has 
been  absent  from  those  services  but  on  one  occasion,  and  that 
was  the  death  of  his  child.  He  was  truly  a  pattern  to  follow ; 
what  he  taught,  he  himself  practised ;  and  his  teachings  and 
practice  were  those  of  the  devoted,  exemplary  Christian.  To 
do  good,  seemed  to  be  the  paramount  object  of  his  life;  and 
the  only  desire  he  manifested  when  on  his'death-bed  to  live, 
was,  that  he  might  do  more  good.  We  can  call  to  mind 
nothing  that  has  been  started  since  our  residence  here,, to  ad- 
vance the  morals  of  the  place,  or  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures 
in  any  way,  that  did  not  find  in  our  departed  friend  a  hearty, 
assiduous  and  successful  advocate.  Devotedly  attached  to  the 
communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  had  taken 
orders,  he  knew  no  sectarianism,  but  looked  upon  all  who  bore 
the  impress  of  Christ,  of  whatever  name,  as  co-laborers  in 
the  same  field;  a  characteristic  which  much  enhanced  his 
usefulness. 

His  funeral  was  attended  at  the  Episcopal  church,  on  Mon- 
day, by  a  large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  his  former  pupils,  all  of  whom  were 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waters,  rector  of  the  church,  from 
Job  xiv.,  14  :  1/  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  f  As  he 
eloquently  portrayed  the  moral  worth  and  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  gave  to  the  youth  the  last  dying  message  of  their 
late  friend  and  preceptor,  the  scene  was  indeed  a  sad  and  affect- 
ing one.    In  that  large  assemblage,  we  doubt  whether  there 
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was  a  dry  eye ;  for  all  loved,  and  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  liim, 
wliose  cold  remains  lay  before  them. 

His  remains  were  temporarily  placed  in  the  family  vault  of 
Gen.  Root,  from  whence  they  will  be  removed  to  the  new 
cemetery,  when  completed. 

Died — At  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Sidney,  on  the 
27th  December,  1846,  James  Hughston,  Esq.;  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hughston  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Susque- 
hanna valley,  and  has  held  many  stations  of  public  trust.  He 
died  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Died — on  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult.,  1845,  at  7i  o'clock  p.m., 
at  Meredith,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Law,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  born  in  November,  1771,  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  in 
1788  entered  Yale  College,  at  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1792,  with  distinguished  reputation  as  a  scholar.  The 
class  of  which  he  was  a  member,  although  small  in  numbers, 
furnished  many  distinguished  men;  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  Judge  Chapman,  and 
Eli  Whitney,  of  Conn.,  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  M.  Cooley,  of  Mass.,  Hon.  Charles  Chauncey,  of  Penn., 
Hon.  James  Christie  Estin,  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Island  of  Bermuda, — and  others.  After  pursuing  a  regular 
course  of  professional  study  in  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795;  and  about  the  same 
time  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  Colleges  of  Columbia 
and  Harvard.  In  1798  he  came  into  this  county  as  agent  for 
the  owners  of  the  Franklin  Patent,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment at  the  place  of  his  late  residence.  Some  years  subse- 
quently he  received  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  perform,  as 
the  writer  believes,  for  several  years,  was  a  member  of 
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tlic  Congregational  cliurcli,  and  had  the  consolation  derived 
from  the  Christian's  hope^  through  a  long  and  distressing 
illness. — [  Com. 

Died — at  his  residence,  at  Kendall  Green,  near  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1848,  of  pulmonary 
disease,  Daniel  GtOLD,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  in  this 
county,  and  formerly  a  resident  of  this  village. 

Mr.  Grold  was  for  several  years  deputy  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  this  State,  and  for  some  years  past  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  He  had  also  held  several  minor  offices  in" 
this  county,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  with  ability  and 
integrity.  Mr.  Gfold  leaves  an  amiable  wife,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  with  two  children,  also  an  aged  mother,  and 
other  relatives  and  friends  in  this  county  to  mourn  his  loss. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gold  in  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives,  that  body  resolved  to  adjourn,  out 
of  respect  to  the  deceased. 

Died. — At  Andes,  in  this  county,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1852, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Col.  Adam  Shearer,  Jr.,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

Col.  Shearer  was  a  native  of  Claverac,  Columbia  county,  in 
this  State,  and  came  with  his  father's  family  into  the  town  of 
Andes,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  That  town  was  then  a 
comparative  Vv'ildcrness.  As  a  citizen,  and  neighbor  and  friend, 
he  lived  respected  and  esteemed,  and  ^^his  death,"  says  our 
informer,  ^^was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who  enjoyed  his 
friendship  or  acquaintance." 

The  following  obituary  is  from  the    Bloomville  Mirror." 

Died — In  Davenport,  on  the  21st  ult.,  1852,  (at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  T.  H.  Ratlibun,)  Simeon  Durham, 
aged  88  years  and  10  months,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  aged  patriot  to 
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say,  tlmt  tliroiigli  the  many  years  allotted  him,  on  eartli,  his 
deportment  has  ever  been  characterized  by  a  cousisteney  which 
the  present  and  the  future  generations  of  our  country  mny  do 
well  to  emulate.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  near  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  in  the  field  with  the  Connecticut  troops 
three  months,  for  which  service  he  drew  a  small  pension  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  He  ever  made  the  Bible  the 
book  of  his  choice,  which  he  read  with  great  assiduity,  believ- 
ing in  its  gospel  truths  and  in  the  Abrahamic  promise,  "  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.'^  He 
has  ■  left  a  numerous  family  of  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  to  mourn  his  departure. 

Another :  In  Bloomville,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1853,  Mr. 
Simeon  McIntosh,  in  the  92nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  town. 

Died — at  Harpersfield,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1853, 
suddenly  in  his  chair,  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  Thomas  Hendry, 
aged  seventy  six  years.  In  life  respected,  in  death  lamented. 
He  was  a  kind  neighbor,  and  has  gone  dowa  to  the  grave  like 
a  "  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe."  His  parents  emigrated  into  this 
county  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  one  of  the  party 
captured  in  Harpersfield  in  the  spring  of  1780,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter.  An  informant 
says,  ^^He  was  a  true  patriot,  and, devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
reading  ancient  and  modern  history,  in  which  he  was  well 
versed." 

The  "  Bloomville  Mirror"  of  March  8th,  1853,  contains  the 
following  obituary : — 

Died — In  this  village,  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  an  illness  of 
two  days,  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  father  of  Mr.  J ohn  Fetters,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Stamford,  where  he  resided  for  some  forty  years.  About 
twenty  years  since  he  removed  to  Onondaga  county,  where  he 
31* 
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reinnined  cigliteen  years.  About  two  years  siuce  he  clinnged 
Ms  resideuce  to  Preble^  Cortlaudt  county.  Last  fall  lie  came 
to  this  village^  and  arranged  his  affairs  to  make  Bloom ville  his 
permanent  residence,  but  death  has  taken  him  to  the  spirit 
land.  While  a  resident  of  Stamford  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  of  this  place.  He  was  prepared  and  resigned 
to  die,  and  assured  his  friends  that  it  would  be  w^ell  with 
him.  It  is  only  seven  weeks  since  we  recorded  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

His  funeral  will  take  place  to  day  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  at  the 
church  in  this  village.    Sermon  by  Rev.  D.  Gribson. 

From  the  same  paper  of  May  17,  1853. 

Died — In  Bovina,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Bovina 
some  fifty-two  years. 

Died— In  Middlebury,  Yt.,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1853^ 
Major  Joseph  Duren,  (father  of  Charles  W.  Duren,  of 
Bloomville,  N.  Y.)  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  a  major  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  participated  in  a  number  of  engagements, 
particularly  at  Plattsburg  and  others,  when  the  passage  of  the 
lake  was  so  sharply  contested  in  that  remarkable  war.  He 
di^d  universally  respected,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends 
mourn  his  loss. — [^Rutland  Herald. 

In  Delhi,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1853,  William  Charles 
Christiani,  aged  forty-six  years. 

Mr.  Christiani,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  copyist  in 
the  county  clerk's  oifice.  We  examined  a  book  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  executed  by  him,  the  other  day,  and  think  it  the 
neatest  and  best  copied  book  in  the  office.  Mr.  Christiani, 
was  a  Grerman,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  to  this  country  was 
employed  in  painting  window-shades  in  this  village.  He  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. — \^Ed. 

Died — In  Meredith,  Delaware,  county,  on  the  17th  Decern- 
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her,  1858,  Abel  Gallup^  brother  of  Ezra  (Tnlliip^  Esq.,  of 
Gallup villc,  aged  sixty- two  years. 

He  was  one  of  tlie  first  settlers  in  tlie  town  of  Meredith, 
and  had  hy  industry  and  perseverance  acquired  a  handsome 
property.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  for 
his  many  amiable  qualities. — ^^Schoharie  liep. 

Died — In  this  village,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Jacob 
Every,  aged  eighty-four  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Every  was  the  oldest  resident  of  this  place.  He  came 
here  some  sixty-three  years  ago,  and  built  a  log-house,  on 
nearly  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by  our  printing-ofiice. 
There  was  but  one  other  building  (Mr.  N.  Gregory's)  in  the 
place.  He  was  a  stirring,  enterprising  business  man,  and  his 
presence  soon  made  the  wilderness  echo  with  the  notes  of 
improvement.  He  built  dams,  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  clothing 
establishments,  and  dwellings,  and  everything  prospered  before 
him.  But  the  tide  was  changed  as  the  sun  of  life  began  to 
recede.  His  grist-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  other  reverses 
took  from  him  the  motive  power  of  business.  He  has  always 
resided  in  the  village  since  he  first  moved  here  from  Connec- 
ticut on  horseback,  and  was  respected  and  esteemed  for  his 
many  good  qualities.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  this  once  faithful 
and  enterprising  pioneer  of  our  village. — [C, 

Died — -In  this  village,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  George  Bunnell,  (merchant)  aged  thirty-six  years,  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Bunnell  his  parents  and 
relatives  have  lost  a  true  and  tried  friend,  and  the  public  a  valu- 
able, capable  and  worthy  business  man.  He  has  resided  in 
our  village  about  seven  years,  and  had  become  endeared  to 
our  citizens  for  many  virtues  and  benevolent  deeds.  His 
death  has  thrown  rro'ind  us  a  bads^e  of  mourniuG;  that  time 
alone  can  obliterate.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  held  the 
office  of  supervisor  of  this  town. — [Jfm-or,  Jan,  17fJi,  1854. 
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Died — 'In  Mereditli,  on  tlie  Otli  January,  1854,  after  a 
long  and  painful  disense,  Mr.  Pierce  Mitchell,  age  seyenty- 
two  years.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  nearly,  or  quite 
fifty  years  ago  came  to  this  town,  where  he^has  since  resided, 
respected  and  esteemed  as  an  honest  man  and  valuable  citizen, 
encouraging  others  by  his  example  of  temperance,  industry 
and  frugality,  to  persevere  in  the  task  before  them.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  left  numerous  descendants,  and  a  multitude  of 
friends  and  acquaintances;  who  will  long  cherish  and  revere 
his  memory. 

Died— At  Croton,  J^.  Y.,  June  16th,  1854,  Mrs.  Mar- 
gery WoLCOTT,  relict  of  Deacon  Thos.  Wolcott,  aged  71. 

Deceased  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  place,  and  of 
her  disinterested  benevolence,  particularly  in  sickness,  a  sur- 
vivor has  aptly  remarked,  she  had  always  been  a  mother  to 
the  neighborhood.'^  She  leaves  a  large  circle  of  relatives,  who, 
with  the  community,  will  deeply  mourn  her  loss.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  of  her  life,  she  was  united  with  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  died  as  she  had  lived,  an  exemplary  christian. —  Com. 

Died — In  the  town  of  Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Martin  Kelly,  Edmund  Kelly,  Sen., 
aged  eighty-seven  years,  five  months  and  fifteen  days. 

He  was  born  in  Frederickstown,  Dutchess  county,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1767 ;  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
under  Washington,  and  served  under  him  until  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  doing  justice  to  his  country  and  honor 
to  himself. 

He  was  married  to  Lovina  Liscom,  in  July,  1787.  He 
leaves  to  mourn  his  departure  the  aged  partner  of  his  bosom, 
nine  children,  eighty-four  grandchildren,  one  hundred  and 
two  great-grandchildren,  together  with  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Among  the  obituary  records  of  1854,  perhaps  iione  were 
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anrionnced  with  greater  regret  than  that  of  Adam  Thomas^ 
Jr.,  Esq.    A  correspondent  says  : 

^^The  sudden  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  occurred  od 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  from  congestion  occasioned  hj  the  too 
free  use  of  cold  water,  while  heated  hy  labor  under  a  burning 
sun,  is  deeply  lamented  by  his  numerous  friends,  and  his  loss 
is  felt  by  all  as  a  public  calamity ;  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
vigorous  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  an  energetic,  useful,  and 
■' ■  upright  life,  the  remembrance  of  his  amiable  qualities  and 
■  many  virtues  will  long  continue.  To  his  bereaved  family  his 
loss  is  irreparable/^ 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  Mr.  Thomas,  was  his 
enterprise  and  public  spirit.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
^  he  accompanied  the  author  in  making  the  preliminary  surveys 
of  a  railroad  route,  known  as  the  Rosebrook  and  Bloom ville 
route,''  to  ascertain  the  feasability  of  constructing  the  Syracuse 
and  Newburgh  proposed  railroad,  through  the  places  men- 
tioned. And  it  is  due  to  him  to.  state,  that  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  this  survey  was  finally  made. 

Died— In  Hobart,  August  31st,  1854,  Gen.  Orrin  Griffin^ 
aged  about  50  years. 

A  correspondent  says :  The  village  of  Hobart  has  again 
been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  active,  esti- 
mable business  men.  Gen.  Orrin  Griffin  died  on  Monday 
evening,  the  31st  ult.,  aged  fifty  years.  The  funeral  solemni- 
ties were  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Episcopal  church, 
where  an  appropriate  and  impressive  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Wm.  A  Curtis,  to  an  unusually  large  congregation. 
The  occasion  called  together  many  persons  from  adjoining 
villages  and  towns;  from  Bloomville,  Bovina,  Roxbury,  Kort- 
right  and  Harpersfield.  The  decease  of  General  Griffin,  will 
be  irreparable  to  his  surviving  widow,  greatly  lamented  by  his 
numerous  relatives,  and  deeply  felt  by  the  community  at  large. 
Taken  from  his  ordinary  business,  apparently  in  usual  health, 
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he  was  confined  to  liis  house  only  a  week.  His  illness,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  was  short,  to  be  sure,  hut  stern,  unrelenting, 
and  painfully  severe.  Though  desirous  of  living,  it  would 
seem  as  much  for  the  sake  of  others  as  himself,  yet  he  met  his 
end  with  a  calm  and  decent  fortitude  and  tranquil  resignation, 
fervently  expressing  his  belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  uniting  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  church. 
He  had  sustained,  for  many  years,  the  reputation  of  a  correct 
and  honorable  merchant,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit^  benevolence  and  charity." 

Died — At  San  Francisco,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854,  Mr. 
Claudius  Flansburgh,  aged  18  years  and  8  months,  of  the 
Panama  fever. 

Mr.  Flansburgh  was  a  young  man  of  high  talent,  and  a 
noble  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Harpersfield,  in  this  county, 
where  his  parents  now  reside.  He  started  for  the  land  of  gold 
on  the  5th  of  Sept.,  full  of  hope  and  expectation;  but  alas! 
how  frail  is  life !  He  was  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  manhood. 
He  leaves  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  to  mourn 
his  early  death.  * 

In  Walton,  October  19th,  1854,  Levi  Hanford,  a  Eevo- 
lutionary  soldier,  and  it  is  believed  the  last  one  of  the  Old 
Sugar  House  prisoners,  in  the  95tli  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1759.  In  1775,  at  the 
age  of  46,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  called  out  for 
short  periods  of  time.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  he  volunteered 
to  go  to  New  York,  and  while  there,  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment of  men  to  G-overnor's  Island  in  the  night,  and  commenced 
the  first  fortification  that  was  ever  made  on  that  now  S'trongly 
fortified  place.  In  March,  1777,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  and  Tories  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  taken  to  New  York 
and  confined  in  the  Old  Sugar  House  prison,  in  the  different 
hospitals,  and  on  board  of  the  prison  ships,  for  fourteen  months, 
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isnffering  every  thing  but  death,  and  when  exchanged,  him- 
self and  one  other,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  guard  of 
thirteen  taken  with  him.  After  he  left  the  prison,  he  con- 
tinued in  active  service  at  different  times  and  places,  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1782,  he  married  Mary  Mead,  daughter 
of  Gen.  John  Mead,  well  known  in  Revolutionary  times  as  the 
commander  of  the  American  lines  at  Horse  Neck.  She  too, 
saw  much  of  the  cruelty,  hardships  and  sufferings  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  At  one  time,  she  was  unexpectedly  sur- 
rounded by  British  light-horse,  and  with  a  sword  presented 
to  her  breast,  was,  with  horrid  oaths  and  imprecations,  threat- 
ened with  instant  death,  unless  she  revealed  where  her  brother 
was  secreted,  who  had  fled,  and  was  at  the  time  but  partially 
concealed,  in  sight,  and  almost  within  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice;  but  by  her  resolute  firmness  and  intrepidity,  she  caused 
them  to  believe  that,  from  the  circumstances,  she  could  not 
know  the  place  of  his  concealment,  thereby  saving  herself  and 
her  brother.  At  another  time  the  house  was  surrounded,  and 
a  British  light-horseman  struck  at  her  twin  sister,  and  miss- 
ing her  head,  the  sword  struck  the  casing  of  the  door,  (an 
inch  board,)  cutting  it  quite  in  two.  She  was  repeatedly  plun- 
dered of  her  clothing  and  valuable  effects.  In  1808,  they  re- 
moved from  Connecticut,  into  this  county,  with  a  family  of  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  after  living  together 
for  more  than  sixty-five  years,  her  death,  which  occurred  seven 
years  since,  at  the  age  of  87,  was  the  first  death  in  their  family. 
In  1809,  they  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Franklin,  then 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Daniel  Robertson,  and  to  the 
close  of  their  lives,  lived  in  christian  fellowship  with  the  church, 
and  by  their  daily  deportment,  evinced  to  themselves  and  the 
world,  the  genuineness  of  their  love  for  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  will  cherish 
their  memory,  and  now  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  family, 
in  that  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  that  has  bereft  them 
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of  an  honored  parent^  and  borne  anotlier  of  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  to  the  tomb. 

At  Davenport  Centre,  on  the  28th  October,  Abijaii  Paine, 
Esq.,  aged  about  eighty  years,  formerly  of  Meredith, 

In  New  York  City,  on  the  12th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  after 
a  short  illness,  Samuel  Sherwood  Davenport,  in  the  43rd 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  Martha  Davenport,  survived  him 
only  five  days.  Their  remains  were  interred  in  the  Masonic 
grounds,  at  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery.  The  deceased  formerly  re- 
sided in  Delhi,  and  will  still  be  remembered  by  numerous  ac- 
quaintances. 

In  Hobart,  on  the  28th  February,  1854,  Mrs,  Abioail 
Marvine,  relict  of  Anthony  Marvine,  E-sq.,  in  the  80th  year 
of  her  age. 

Though  not  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Hobart,  yet  it  is  not 
known,  that  any  person  has  resided  in  this  region  so  many 
years,  or  that  any  one  came  earlier,  she  having  removed  hither 
in  1784,  with  her  father's  family,  then  a  child  of  ten  years. 
For  many  years,  there  was  neither  school-house  nor  place  of 
public  worship.  The  early  settlers  were  subject  to  many  pri- 
vations and  hardships,  but  they  were  gradually  surmounted, 
and  a  number  of  Episcopal  families  having  removed  hither 
from  Connecticut,  they  were  enabled  to  erect  the  church  edi- 
fice now  standing  in  Hobart,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1801.  Mrs. 
Marvine  was  then  27  yeai^  old.  It  was  the  only  place  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  town  of  Stamford  for  some  time,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  Episcopal  church  within  a  circuit  of 
fifty  miles.  In  1810,  Mrs,  Marvine  lost  her  husband,  a  lawyer 
of  large  practice  for  those  times,  and  living  as  he  died,  among 
a  rural  and  scattered  population,  leaving  his  widow  with  eight 
children,  the  eldest  being  only  seventeen  yeai^s,  and  the  youngest 
about  four  months  old.  The  care  of  providing  for,  and  educat- 
ing so  large  a  family,  together  with  the  responsibility  of  closing 
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np  lier  husband's  estate,  wliicli  by  liis  sudden  death,  was  left  in 
a  very  unsettled  condition,  would  have  been  enough  to  discour- 
age  a  female  of  ordinary  mind ;  but  she  survived  to  see  all  her 
children  become  heads  of  families,  and  some  of  them  grand- 
parents. Though  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  she  became  after- 
wards  a  communicant  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  her  six  sons 
and  two  daughters  were  baptized,  and  brought  up  in  attend- 
ance  on  its  services,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  They 
are  now  mostly  connected  with  the  Episcopal  communion, 
though  widely  scattered  in  different  countries,  and  diiferent 
States.  But  two  are  now  remaining  in  Hobart ;  these,  with 
Mr.  C.  Marvine,  of  Delhi,  are  the  only  children  now  residing 
in  the  county  of  Delaware.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Marvine  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  full  of  christian  faith  and  hope. —  Com. 

The  Hon.  Selah  K.  Hobbie,  First-Assistant  Post-master 
Greneral,  died  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  23d  March j 
1854,  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  with  which  he  had  been  for 
a  long  time  afflicted.  He  was  born  at  Newburgh,  New  York, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1797,  and  died  at  the  age  of  57. 
While  a  boy,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Walton,  in  this 
county,  and  soon  after,  while  yet  quite  young,  was  deputy 
clerk  of  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Gren.  Root,  then  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  great  power  and  influence.  At  an  early  day,  he 
established  himself  at  this  place,  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
where  he  married  Julianne,  eldest  daughter  of  Gen,  Root,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  business.  He  ranked  among  the 
the  first  lawyers  of  the  Delaware  bar,  having  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  As  an  evidence  of  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  talents  and  standing,  he  was  commissioned  District 
Attorney  and  Brigade  Major  and  Inspector,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  distinguished  ability  and  success. 
He  held  these  appointments  till  1826,  in  the  fall  of  which 
year,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  counties  of  Delaware 
32 
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and  Greene.  At  the  close  of  Ms  term  in  Congress,  his  numer- 
ous friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  bringing  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  superseded  by  his  being  appointed  Assistant 
Post-master  General,  on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the 
Presidency,  in  1829. 

To  his  skill,  judgment  and  perseyerance,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment owes  much  of  its  success  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
It  will  long  continue  to  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  services. 
His  severe  and  unremitting  labors  impaired  his  health ;  and  in 
1850,  after  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  voluntarily  resigned, 
and  retired  from  the  office  which  he  had  held  from  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1829.  Kelaxation  from  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
office,  and  his  visit  to  Panama,  as  agent  of  the  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  to  regulate  and  improve  our  postal  system  in  that 
quarter,  somewhat  restored  him;  and  on  President  Pierce 
coming  into  office,  he  yielded  to  the  request  of  friends,  and 
consented  to  resume  his  duties  of  First  Assistant  Post-master 
General.  His  strength  however,  impaired  by  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, was  unequal  to  the  labors  of  the  position,  and  he  soon 
sunk  under  them.  He  was  prompt  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, easy,  frank,  and  candid  in  his  intercourse,  and  these 
qualities,  added  to  his  extensive  knowledge,  made  him  a  most 
popular  public  officer.  He  was  universally  esteemed.  As  a 
husband  and  father  he  was  devoted,  kind  and  affectionate.  He 
was  beloved,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  his 
death  the  national  service  has  sustained  a  great  loss,  society 
an  ornament,  and  mankind  a  friend. 

At  Alexandria,  (Ya.,)  on  the  21st  of  November,  1854,  Mr. 
Frederick  D.  Haneord,  of  Hobart,  (N.  Y.)  aged  thirty-two 
years.  For  several  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Hobart 
Seminary.  His  remains  have  been  deposited  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Hobart. 

Mr.  Hanford  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the  State 
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Normal  School^  from  Delaware  county.  Returning  to  tlie  town 
of  Stamford^  lie  establislied  tlie  Hobart  Seminary^  and  during 
his  connection  with  that  institution  it  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness  of  instruction  among  the  neighboring 
seminaries.  His  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  students 
and  the  school,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  early  termination  of  his  useful  life  by  consumption. 

Died — In  Stamford,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1854,  of  con- 
sumption. Bailey  Foote,  son  of  G-eorge  B.  Foote,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  stern  integrity,  and  promised  to 
make  a  man  of  worth  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  was 
distinguished  for  the  many  virtues  he  possessed.  He  was 
always  found  casting  his  influence  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
During  an  illness  of  four  months,  he  suffered  severely  from 
weakness ;  he  was  never  heard  to  complain,  but  exhibited 
that  cheerfulness  of  character  which  so  naturally  belonged  to 
him.  When  told  by  the  writer  of  this  communication  that, 
in  all  probability,  they  soon  must  part,  tears  rolled  from  his 
eyes  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  with  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
he  said  it  was  all  right,  or  it  would  not  be  so.  The  day 
of  his  death  will  long  be  remembered.  He  said  he  felt  his 
time  was  short,  and  conversed  about  his  final  departure  with 
as  much  composure  as  if  he  was  preparing  for  an  earthly 
journey. 

He  wished  to  see  the  pastor  that  had  visited  him  during 
his  illness,  and  requested  him  to  speak  from  these  words  : 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth 
There  is  a  power  in  religion  that  sheds  a  brightness  over  the 
hour  of  death. — \_Delaware  Gazette. 

DiED^ — In  Andes,  March  1st,  1855,  Peter  Penet,  aged 
sixty  years.  Mr.  Penet,  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Andes,  and  was  a  quiet  and  industrious  citizen.  The 
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confidence  and  esteem  of  his  townsmen  is  sliown,  in  tlie  fact 
tliat  he  has  been  annually  elected  town-clerk  of  that  town  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

William  Holliday,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years^  one 
month  and  twenty  days,  died  at  Colchester,  in  this  county,  on 
the  21st  of  February  last.  Mr.  Holliday  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Rye,  Westchester  county,  in  this  State, -on  the  ..26th  of 
December,  1750.  He  removed  to  the  town  of  Harpersfield, 
in  this  county,  in  1791,  where  he  remained  until  1795.  He 
then  removed  to  Colchester,  where  he  has  since  resided.  At 
the  time  he  came  to  this  county,  he  had  to  place  his  movables 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  there  being  no  carriage-roads.  He 
assisted  in  making  the  first  ten  miles  of  road  ever  made  in 
this  county,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Delaware  river.  Where  the  village  of  Delhi  now  stands,  there 
was  but  one  log  hut.  Mr.  Holliday  was  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  seventy-six  years, 
and  for  fifty-six  years  a  deacon.  He  had  thirteen  children, 
eighty  grandchildren,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  great-grand- 
children, and  seventeen  great-great-grandchildren — total  261. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any  persons  now  alive,  who  were  in 
the  county  at  the  time  Mr.  Holliday  came  into  it,  and  he  has, 
after  outliving  the  generations  that  came  on  the  stage  with 
him,  been  gathered  to  those  that  went  before  him. 

The  sudden  decease  of  Col.  Am  as  A  Parker,  at  his  residence 
in  this  village,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1855,  in  full  health  and 
vigor  of  mind,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  this  community,  and  left  a  void  that  will  not  soon  be 
filled. 

He  was  born  at  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut, 
October  28th,  1784,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He 
attended  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  and  finished  his  studies 
with  Peter  Van  Schaick,  of  Kinderhook.    He  came  to  Delhi 
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in  1812,  wliere  he  practised  in  his  profession  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  partner  of  Hon.  Samuel  Sherwood  from  1812  to 
1827,  when  the  latter  removed  to  New  York.  He  then 
entered  into  copartnership  with  his  nephew,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
Esq.,  now  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State.  After  the  promotion  of  Judge  Parker  to  the  bench,  he 
connected  himself  in  business  with  his  son/  Ptobert  Parker, 
with  whom  he  continued  through  life.  He  was  Surrogate  of 
this  county  about  nine  years,  and  for  a  long  time  Master  in 
Chancery.  He  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  profession, 
made  that  his  principal  business,  and  closed  a  professional 
career  of  uncommon  success,  at  the  mature  age  of  seventy. 

Though  his  death  was  sudden,  he  was  not  unprepared.  He 
had  set  his  house  in  order.  Those  who  knew  him,  will  remember 
him  as  he  looked  in  robust  health.  Few  men  who  have 
died  at  his  age,  have  exhibited  so  little  of  decay  in  body  or 
mind. 

He  was  proverbially  faithful  to  his  clients,  courteous  to  his 
adversaries,  vigilant  in  the  preparation,  and  able  in  the  trial  of 
causes.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  lawyers,  and  though 
averse  to  radical  changes  in  the  practice  made  by  the  The 
Revised  Statutes''  and  ^The  Code  of  Procedure,"  he  pro- 
foundly studied  and  mastered  them. 

As  a  citizen,  he  was  just,  without  reproach,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  neighbor.  Indeed,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
he  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  to  all  men,  kindred  and 
strangers.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Such  men  are  not  only  ornaments,  but  pillars  of  society. 
Their  like  is  not  often  found — their  loss  is  irreparable. 


AMASA  JUNIUS  PARKER,  L.L.D., 

LATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  the  biographies 
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of  those  wlio  Lave,  by  their  own  energies,  achieved  success  in 
this  world;  appealing  as  they  do,  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart,  and  teaching  the  way  and  manner  through 
which  that  success  has  been  secured.  How  many  struggling 
along  an  adverse  path,  have  been  aroused  and  cheered  to 
renewed  efforts  by  the  examples  set  before  them  in  such  lives, 
and  who  have  themselves  in  the  end  attained  eminence  in 
learuiog  from  the  healthy  influence  which  such  examples 
inspire !  The  incidents  may  be  few  or  crowded,  vivid  or 
otherwise ;  still,  if  they  record  the  triumph  of  talent  and  virtue, 
they  are  of  great  value,  and  should  be  sought  after  and  studied. 

Few  memoirs  will,  we  apprehend,  afford  more  interest  and 
instruction,  than  that  of  the  eminent  jurist  whose  name  heads 
this  article. 

Although  as  citizens  of  Delaware  county,  we  claim  him  with 
pride  as  our  fellow  citizen,  yet  he  was  born  in  Connecticut,  at 
Sharon,  in  the  parish  of  Ellsworth,  and  county  of  Litchfield. 
The  region  of  his  birth-place  is  secluded  from  the  busy  world,- — 
a  spot  of  sterile  hillsides  and  stony  valleys,  but  nourishing  a 
race  of  men,  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  and  full  of  the 
energy  and  perseverance  which  never  fail  to  make  way  through 
the  difficulties  of  life.  Many  are  the  distinguished  men  which 
Litchfield  county  has  produced,  men  who  have  trod  the  path 
of  eminence  with  a  firm  step  and  courageous  heart. 

The  ancestors  of  Judge  Parker  were  of  the  old  Puritan 
blood  of  New  England,  and  residents  of  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut  for  successive  generations.  Amasa  Parker,  and 
Thomas  Fenn,  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers,  were 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  widely  respected  for  the 
sterling  virtues  of  their  character;  the  latter  filling  various 
offices  of  public  trust.  He  was  for  thirty-eight  successive 
sessions  a  member  of  the  State  legislature.  Both  were  resi- 
dents throughout  their  lives  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  of  the 
above  State. 
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The  subject  of  our  memoir  'was  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Parker,  who  was  pastor  for  almost  twenty  years  of  th 
Congregational  clmrcli  of  Ellswortli,  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  ;  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of  the 
above-mentioned  Thomas  Fenn;  and  during  the  time  he  lived 
at  Ellsworth,  established  and  took  charge  of  an  academy  which 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  where  many  men  who"  subse- 
quently became  distinguished,  were  educated.  In  18 IG,  he 
removed  to  Grreenville,  G-reene  county.  New  York,  and  the 
academy  there  was  placed  in  his  charge.  It  was  under  him 
that  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  then  only  nine  years  of  age, 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  continuing  in  the  academy  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  the  Hudson  Academy  for  the  same 
period,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Eager  for  information,  the  son  received  from  the  father  the 
most  devoted  educational  information.  He  obtained  for  him 
the  best  instructors  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the 
first  foundations  of  that  fine  classical  learning  and  taste  for 
helles-lettres,  that,  independently  of  his  professional  attainments, 
distinguish  Judge  Parker,  were  laid.  Such  was  his  diligence, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  completed  the  usual  course 
of  collegiate  study.  At  the  same  immature  age.  May,  1823, 
he  was  made  the  principal  of  the  Hudson  Academy,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  for  four  years. 

Under  his  supervision,  the  academy  was  placed  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  and  attained  a  wide  reputation  ]  and 
such  was  his  youth,  that  many  of  his  pupils,  since  distin- 
guished, were  older  than  himself.  He  was  not,  up  to  that 
time  a  college  graduate ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  rival  academy 
adducing  this  as  an  objection  to  the  young  principal,  he,  in 
July,  1825,  caused  himself  to  be  examined  at  Union  College 
for  the  entire  collegiate  course.  He  passed  the  ordeal  trium- 
phantly, graduated  with  the  senior  class,  and  obtained  his 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  afterwards  in  due  course 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

After  graduating,  he  resumed  his  duty  at  the  academy;  and 
during  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  here,  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  present  Judge  John  W.  Edmonds,  then  of  Hud- 
son, to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  he  resigned  his  trust  as  principal  of 
the  Hudson  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  removed  to 
Delhi,  where  his  uncle  Col.  Amasa  Parker,  a  lawyer  of  dis- 
tinction, was  practising  his  profession.  He  entered  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  finished  his  studies,  and  in  1828,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  became  a 
partner  of  his  uncle,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  very  large  practice 
enG:ao;ed  the  attention  of  the  firm. 

The  professional  business  of  these  two  gentlemen  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  extensive  country  practice  in  the  State, 
and  the  most  systematically  conducted.  Col.  Amasa  Parker 
was  a  lawyer  of  thorough  reading,  long  experience,  and  pro- 
verbial integrity.  He  preferred  however,  to  leave  his  part- 
ner to  discharge  the  duty  of  trying  and  arguing  causes.  This 
division  of  labor  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  great  experience  in  the  various  courts.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  tried  more  causes  at  the  circuits  than  any  young 
man  of  his  age  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
bench. 

We  recollect  seeing  him  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  Ulster 
circuits,  where  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  every  cause  tried, 
the  court  lasting  two  weeks.  His  opponent  throughout,  was 
that  veteran  of  the  bar  from  Poughkeepsie,  Gleneral  Swift. 
Tbe  circuits  in  Ulster  were  then  held  by  Judge  Ruggles,  late 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  :  and  for  years  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course,  if  one  of  the  parties  employed  as  counsel  at  that 
circuit  either  Mr.  Parker  or  Greneral  Swift,  the  other  of  the 
two  was  immediately  engaged  on  the  opposite  side. 
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Judge  Parker  was  always  distinguislied  for  tlie  energy  of 
his  cliaracter,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  business  habits.  It 
was  a  rule  of  his  office  that  no  business  letter  should  remain 
on  the  table  unanswered  over  a  single  return  of  mail.  He 
had  great  facility  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  with  his 
untiring  industry  and  application,  and  the  admirable  system 
adopted  and  enforced  in  his  law-office,  the  amount  of  business 
was  as  large  as  it  was  various  and  diversified  in  character. 

It  was  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  however,  that  Judge  Parker 
became  known  to  the  public.  He  was  called  into  the  political 
arena.  In  the  fall  of  1833,  he  was  elected  a  democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  and  was  placed  on  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  and  in  other  prominent  situations,  during 
the  ensuing  session.  In  the  subsequent  year,  being  then 
twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a 
Kegent  of  the  University ;  younger  than  any  one  ever  before, 
or  since  that  time,  made  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body. 

At  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  without  opposition  to  Con- 
gress, from  the  counties  of  Broome  and  Delaware,  then  form- 
ing a  congressional  district.  During  his  term  he  acted  upon 
important  committees,  and  addressed  the  House  upon  many 
important  subjects,  amongst  which  were  the  Mississippi  elec- 
tion case,  the  Public  Lands,  and  the  Cilley  Duel,  preserved  in 
the  columns  of  the  Congressional  Globe.''  All  his  speeches 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  upon  the  former  subject,  which  was 
of  a  very  intricate  kind,  his  effort  called  out  the  praises  of  both 
parties,  as  most  masterly,  and  shedding  the  clearest  light 
upon  it. 

In  1839,  he  was  nominated  as  senator  in  the  Third  Senato- 
rial District  of  this  State.  G-reat  excitement  prevailed ;  as  a 
successor  to  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  was  to  be  chosen  at  the  ensuing  legislature. 
About  fifty  thousand  votes  were  cast.    In  consequence  of  the 
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unwonted  exertions  used^  tlie  wMg  candidate^  Gen.  Root^  pre- 
vailed;  althougli  by  a  majority  of  only  a  few  votes. 

The  five  years  that  followed^  were  employed  by  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  energetic  and  laborious  practice  of  his  profession.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  in  1844,  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  third  Circuit,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he 
has  continued  to  reside  until  the  present  time. 

The  duties  of  this  distinguished  post  were  most  arduous, 
combining,  as  they  did,  those  of  a  judge  of  the  Circuit,  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  To  them  he  devoted, 
untiringly,  the  best  energies  of  his  mind,  and  met  in  an  un- 
faltering manner  his  great  responsibilities. 

The  same  promptness  and  system  which  distinguished  him 
as  a  lawyer,^ characterized  him  as  a  judge,  and  enabled  him  to 
dispose  of  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  business. 

In  1845,  he  held  the  Delaware  Circuit,  and  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility was  ever  cast  upon  a  judge,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Judge  Parker,  in  holding  that  court.  The  county  had  been  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  insurrection,  (see  chapter  XI.)  by  the  gover- 
nor, in  consequence  of  the  violent  resistance  made  to  the  laws. 
Assemblages  numbering  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  armed 
and  disguised  as  Indians,  had  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  set  the  law  and  its  of&cers  at  defiance.  Under- 
sheriff  Steele  had  been  shot  down  while  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  official  duty,  under  the  painful  circumstances 
already  fully  narrated.  The  governor  had  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  call  into  service  a  military  force,  which  had  been 
maintained  at  the  county  seat  for  several  weeks,  by  whose  aid 
arrests  had  been  made,  and  public  order  maintained. 

The  jail  of  the  county,  and  two  temporary  jails,  had  been 
filled  with  prisoners,  charged  with  every  grade  of  crime,  from 
murder  down  to  misdemeanor.  It  was  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  community,  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  commission  of 
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KUcli  crimes,  that  Judge  Parker  opened  tlie  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  He  found  over  one  hundred  prisoners  confined. 
V  He  announced,  that  he  should  continue  court  until  every  indict- 
ment was  tried,  and  the  jails  all  cleared.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, aided  by  Samuel  Sherwood,  Esq.,  assisted  the  District 
Attorney  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  prisoners  were  de- 
fended by  other  distinguished  counsel.  The  trials  progressed 
one  by  one,  with  untiring  perseverance ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third' week,  the  jails  were  cleared,  every  case  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  by  conviction  or  otherwise.  Two  were  sentenced  to 
death,  thirteen  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,*  some  for 
life,  and  others  for  a  less  period ;  and  for  the  lighter  offences, 
fines  were  in  many  cases  imposed.  The  course  pursued  by 
Judge  Parker,  met  with  general  approbation.  While  the  anti- 
renters  who  had  openly  violated  the  laws,  felt  that  the  hand  of 
justice  had  fallen  heavily  upon  them,  and  were  satisfied  that 
the  law  could  no  longer  be  resisted  with  impunity,  the  more 
intelligent  among  them,  were  also  ready  frankly  to  acknowledge, 
that  justice  had  been  tempered  with  mercy. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  the  military  force  was 
discharged,  peace  was  restored,  and  in  no  instance,  has  resist- 
ance to  process  since  occurred  in  that  county. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  Grcneva  College  conferred  the  degree 
of  L.L.D.  upon  him,  a  distinction  eminently  due  to  his  well 
known  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  jurist. 

In  the  same  year,  his  term  of  office  ended  with  the  constitution 
then  existing  and  under  the  present  one,  adopted  at  that  time, 
he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  with  distinguised  ability.  It 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  votes^of  not  only  his  own  party, 
but  of  a  large  number  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  suffrages 


*  See  note,  1  Parker's  Criminal  Reports,  published  in  1845. 
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being  given  as  a  token  of  tlie  confidence  and  respect  enter- 
tained for  him  in  the  Third  Judicial  District,  from  which  he 
was  elected. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  of  him,  that  he  has  never 
since  his  accession  to  the  bench,  either  as  Circuit  or  Supreme 
-  Court  Judge,  failed  to  be  present  to  open  court  at  the  precise 
minute  appointed.  Not  a  moment  of  time  was  thus  lost;  the 
members  of  the  bar,  and  all  others  attending  court,  being  ex- 
pected, and  thus  by  example,  soon  learned  to  practise  similar 
promptness.  A  writer  in  describing  one  of  his  circuits,  says, 
he  accomplishes  an  infinity  of  business  with  the  precision  of 
machinery.^  ^ 

At  the  organization  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Albany,  in  1851,  Judge  Parker  was  appointed  one  of 
its  professors,  and  since  that  time,  has  devoted  every  year  a 
portion  of  time  to  lecturing  before  that  department.  Cooper- 
ating with  the  other  able  professors  associated  with  him,  J udge 
Harris,  and  Professor  Dean,  the  law  school  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  institutions  in  the  country.  The  thoroughness  of 
its  instruction,  and  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
for  its  graduates,  have  already  given  to  this  department  of  the 
University  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  made  its  impress 
upon  the  character  of  the  profession.  Its  students  are  found 
settling  in  all  the  northern,  western,  and  most  of  the  southern 
States. 

Judge  Parker  has  recently  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  Criminal  Reports,  of  which  the  first  volume  only,  has 
yet  been  published.  It  is  said  the  second  volume  is  now  in 
press. 

Such  is  the  career  of  one  who  received  no  patrimony  but  his 
education,  and  had  no  aids  but  his  own  energies  and  talents. 
How  he  has  succeeded,  this  plain  unvarnished'^  memoir  re- 
lates.   It  furnishes  the  loftiest  evidence  of  the  mighty  force  of 
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industry,  perseverance  and  integrity,  in  elevating  those  who 
practise  these  severe  but  benign  virtues. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Judge  Parker  is  of  superior  excellence. 
His  voice  is  melodious  and  well  cultivated,  his  bearing  is  dig- 
nified, his  language  is  fluent  and  well  chosen,  and  his  ideas 
are  clear  and  abundant.  In  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  has 
few  equals  in  the  State.  Always  ready  to  meet  an  occasion, 
his  off-hand  powers  of  addressing  an.  assemblage  are  remarka- 
ble. In  circumstances  where  he  might  well  have  been  at  fault, 
surrounded  with  the  loftiest  and  most  dignified  in  the  land, 
with  celebrated  statesmen  and  orators,  we  have  known  him 
called  out  without  a  moment's  notice  to  address  the  company, 
and  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence. 

His  speech  at  Dunkirk,  at  the  celebration  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  completion,  with  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  others  of  the  Cabinet,  a  host  of 
dignitaries  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  around 
him,  and  his  remarks  at  the  Webster  dinner,  in  Albany,  in 
June  last,  and  at  the  Litchfield  celebration,  exhibited  conclu- 
sively his  powers  in  this  respect. 

In  1858,  Judge  Parker  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  a  summer  vacation,  to  make  a  hasty  visit  to 
Europe,  in  pursuit  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  obser- 
vation, and  the  benefits  of  relaxation  from  mental  labor.  In  a 
hurried  term  of  a  little  over  two  months,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  modern  facilities  of  travelling,  to  visit  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  large  portion  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Judge  Parker  was  well  received  by  the 
members  of  his  profession,  and  as  the  guest  of  the  Law  Reform 
Association  of  England,  at  their  annual  dinner,  Lord  Broug- 
ham presiding,  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  results  of  the 
recent  law  reforms  made  in  this  State,  and  particularly  of  the 
uniting  of  law  and  equity  powers  in  the  same  tribunal.  The 
favorable  impression  made  by  Judge  Parker,  secured  to  him 
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Effany  tokens  of  respect^,  and  tlie  kindest  civilities  from  the 
bench  and  tlie  bar. 

The  term  of  Judge  Parker  as  Jtistice  of  the  Srspreme  Court 
being  about  to  expire,  he  was  again,  in  September,  1855^ 
unanimoiTslj  put  in  nomination  for  reelection,  by  the  demo- 
cratic convention  of  hig  district,  at  which  both  sections  of 
that  party  were  frilly  represented.    In  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs,  two  other  candidates  were  also-  nominated  by 
other  parties  for  the  same  office.    The  result  of  the  canvass- 
showed  the  election  of  Judge  Grould,  the  worthy  candidate  of  the' 
American  (K.  N.)  party,  by  a  little  over  one  thoi^sand  majority »■ 
The  result  was  equally  a  surprise  to  all  parties  :  but  on  learn^ 
ing  the  comparative  strength  of  political  parties  in  the  dis- 
trict, it  was  plain  that  no  different  result  could  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated.    Judge  Parker  received  at  the  election  the 
undivided  and  cordial  support  of  both  sections  of  his  own 
party,  the  almost  undivided  support  of  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  the  district,  and  of  the  leading  and  intelligent  men  of  all 
parties.    The  result  showed  he  was  largely  in  advance  of  his 
ticket  in  every  county  in  his  district.    He  received  four  or 
five  thousand  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  running  on 
the  same  ticket.    If  he  had  been  beaten  by  a  party  vote^ 
the  majority  of  his  successful  competitor  would  have  been 
about  six  thousand.    It  is  complimentary  to  the  personal 
character  of  Judge  Parker,  that  in  Albany,  the  city  of  his 
residence,  he  was  so  generally  voted  for,  without  distinction  of 
party,  that  he  received  a  majority  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred. 

In  the  peculiar  state  of  parties,  and  with  reference  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  in  his  district  of  the  successful  party^ 
the  result  of  the  election  is  a  proud  personal  triumph  to  Judge 
Parker.  The  expressions  of  the  public  press  of  different  par- 
ties, in  every  portion  of  the  State,  are  full  of  regret  for  the 
result,  and  have  led  to  the  rediscussion  of  the  question,  how  far 
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fitTie  system  of  eletjting  the  judiciary  can  he  safely  relied  upon^ 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement. 

To  Judge  Parker,  personally,  a  release  from  the  cares  and 
labors  of  the  Bench,  and  an  opportunity  of  resuming  for  a 
.time,  his  professional  pursuits,  can  bring  no  regrets.  He  will 
gladly  avail  liimself  of  the  repose  it  affords  him,  after  so 
many  years  of  severe  intellectual  and  physical  toil, — ^a  repose 
that  will  only  give  additional  energy  to  the  strength  and  vigor 
■of  middle  age. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  the  following  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  the 
Albany  bar. 

As  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Judge  Parker  has  won  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  him.  His  temper  is  singularly  equa- 
hle  and  amiable^  his  heart  kind  and  capacious,  his  disposi- 
tion frank,  manly  and  generous.  His  person  is  dignified,  his 
«ountenan-ce  beaming  with  a  smile,  jand  his  manners,  polished  in 
the  best  society,  are  easy,  bland  and  courteous. 

Shortly  after  Judge  Parker  had  retired  from  the  bench,  he 
received  a  communication  from  a  large  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  meml)ers  of  the  bar,  of  the  city  of  Albany,  who, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "  entertaining  a  high  regard  for  the 
ability,  courtesy,  and  impartiality  evinced  by  you,  in  the  dis- 
(Charge  of  your  late  judicial  duties,  are  desirous  of  offering  you, 
.on  your  retirement  from  the  bench,  some  e:^press.ion  of  their 
respect  and  appreciation. 

''They  therefore  earnestly  request,  that  you  permit  your 
bust  to  be  sculptuTcd,  and  when  completed,  deposited  in  the 
law  department  of  the  State  Library,'^ 

In  his  reply,  acceding  to  so  flattering  an  expression  of  esteem, 
Judge  Parker  says:  ''The  term  of  my  judicial  service,  has 
been  one  of  great  interest  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State, 
It  has  covered  the  period  of  transition  from  an  old  to  a  new 
iSj-stem  of  praatice,  a  new  organization  of  the  courts,  and  the 
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uniting  of  both  law  and  equity  powers  in  the  same  tribunal. 
It  might  well  be  supposed  such  radical  changes  would  greatly 
increase  the  labors  of  the  judiciary,  and  embarrass^  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  practitioners  at  the  bar.  It  was  only  by  mutual 
effort,  that  the  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  and  the  progress 
of  the  public  business  facilitated.  In  earnestly  endeavoring, 
without  stint  of  toil,  to  give  the  utmost  efficiency  to  our  present 
system,  and  to  dispatch  promptly  the  business  of  the  courts, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  be  sensible  how  much  my  labors  were 
lightened  by  the  assiduity  and  learning  of  the  bar,  and  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  kindness  and  courtesy,  which  have  uniformly 
characterized  your  whole  intercourse  with  me. 

"  I  shall  resume  my  place  among  you,  justly  proud  of  my  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  enjoying,  though  with  different  rela- 
tions, the  unchanged  sentiments  of  personal  respect  and  regard 
with  which,  I  am, 

"  Yery  truly,  your  friend, 

Amasa  J.  Parker. 

To  Messrs.  P.  GtANsevoort, 

John  H.  Reynolds, 
C.  M.  Jenkins, 

John  K.  Porters,  and  others  of  the  Albany  bar." 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Headley.  This  distinguished  writer,  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  was  born  at  Walton,  Delaware 
county,  December  80,  1814.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Head- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  county,' 
and  for  some  years  preached  at  Walton.  He  had  seven  chil- 
dren, of  which  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  the  fourth ; 
three  of  them  were  girls,  and  four  boys.  The  two  eldest 
daughters  are  now  dead.  The  oldest,  Eliza,  married  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  a  descendant  of  President  Edwards,  the  second,  Catha- 
rine, married  Rev.  Alvah  Selly,  and  died  some  years  since  in 
Gorham,  Ontario  county,  in  this  State. 
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Tii«  eldest  son  died  about  a  year  since^  at  St.  ThomaSj  in  the 
West  Indies^  wLitlier  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  The  next 
daughter,  Irene,  who  was  younger  than  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
.sent  sketch,  married  Wm.  Burr,  of  New  York  city,  and  is  now 
living  in  Pontiae,  Michigan.  The  next  brother,  younger, 
Phineas  C,  is  a  clergyman,  and  is  now  settled  in  Sandwich, 
Mass.  The  youngest  son,  Wm.  S.,  is  a  physician,  now  practis- 
ing his  profession  in  Owego,  Tioga  county. 

Joel  entered  Union  Colle.ge,  and  graduated  in  1839,  and 
having  fixed  upon  theology  as  his  future  sphere,  studied  at 
Auburn,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  important  duties 
of  the  ministry.    Having  perfected  himself  in  the  theoreti- 
cal part,  and  by  dint  of  application,  stored  his  mind  with 
those  important  truths  which  were  to  prove  the  foundation  of 
kis  future  course,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  preached  for  a 
short  time  at  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  Possess- 
ing naturally  a  weak  constitution,  it  is  not  strange,  that  it 
•should  have  proved  unable  to  sustain  and  bear  up  under  the 
labors  of  so  vigorous  and  active  a  mind,  and  consequently,  when 
he  entered  the  practical  field  of  his  profession,  he  found  his 
constitution  and  health  rapidly  giving  way,  warning  him  of 
the  danger  of  yielding  himself  up  to  a  sedentary  employments 
He  now  resolved  to  travel,  and  marked  out  in  his  mind  a 
plan  of  travel  in  foreign  countries,  that  would  occupy  a  term 
of  years.    His  health,  however,  becoming  worse  rather  than 
better,  he  did  not  carry  out  his  original  intentions,  but  hastened 
his  return  to  America.    Arriving  in  Italy,  he  spent  several 
months  on  that  classic  soil,  his  mind  drinking  in  the  luxuriant 
beauties  of  that  far-famed  clime,  while  his  vivid  imagination 
was  permitted  to  -expand,  beneath  those  ideal  beauties,  which 
afterwards  so  conspicuously  distinguished  his  writings. 

Passing  out  of  Italy,  he  travelled  through  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France,  thence  passed  over 
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into  England,  and^Wales,  and  finally  returned  homcbeibre  the 
end  of  tlie  second  year. 

The  first  publication  of  Mr.  Hcadley,  was  a  translation  from 
the  German,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1844.  The  suc- 
ceeding year,  1845,  he  published  letters  from  Italy,  Holland, 
<^Alps  and  the  Ehine."  In  1846,  Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
shals,'^ and  The  Sacred  Mountains.''  These  books  at  once 
attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  acquired  a  popularity  for  their 
author  seldom  equalled.  A  distinguished  reviewer  thus  com- 
ments : 

The  advent  of  a  popular  book,  is  about  as  evident,  from 
certain  attending  signs,  as  the  appearance  of  a  comet  among 
the  steady  and  familiar  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  On  the 
occurrence  of  the  heavenly  phenomenon,  astronomers  are  busy 
in  the  investigation  of  its  appearance  and  laws ;  the  learned 
professor  wheels  out  his  long  telescope,  and  gazes  the  livelong 
night  at  the  misty  thing  he  has  espied  in  one  of  the  constella- 
tions. His  acurate  pupil  turns  to  his  books,  to  determine  the 
element  of  its  orbit,  and  whether  it  is  Enckle's  or  Halley's ; 
men  stand  in  crowds  watching  its  flight  from  star  to  star — 
journals  of  science,  and  heralds  of  news,  spread  authentic  infor- 
mation of  its  progress,  rate  of  velocity,  and  time  of  disap- 
pearance ;  and  he  who  had  not  seen  the  celestial  wonder,  would 
know  that  it  had  actually  appeared.  It  was  somewhat  so  with 
the  terrestial  phenomenon.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly  '  out'  in  the 
shape  of  letters  from  abroad,  a  romance,  tragedy,  a  volume  of 
poetry,  or  biography  of  warriors,  literary  circles  are  busy  in 
the  discussion  of  its  merits,  according  to  the  established  rules 
of  criticism.  Reviews,  journals,  magazines,  quarterlies,  and 
penny  papers,  are  filled  with  extracts  and  comments.  Circu- 
lating libraries  of  ^  choice  reading,'  circulate  with  new  velocity 
— there  is  a  buzz  in  the  saloons  of  Washington  or  Saratoga 
at  the  issue  of  ^  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.'  The  bookseller, 
reduced  to  his  '  last  copy,'  '■  assures  his  eager  customers  ^  that  a 
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new  edition  is  forthcoming/  and  a  man  a  thousand  miles  from 
New  Y<jrk  or  Boston,  is  aware  that  a  new  star  is  blazing  in  the 
literary  world.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  volume 
to  sum  up  the  entire  comments  of  the  press. 

One  editor  calls  this  work  "the  most  deeply  interesting  and 
widely  popular  book  of  the  season  another  calls  it  a  philo- 
sophical estimate  of  the  French  Revolution.'^  One  praises  the 
"  august  title/'  and  the  portraits  of  the  marshals/'  and  says, 
"  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  born  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Headley  was  born  for  a  military  commander." 
One  discourses  in  this  style  :  "  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Na- 
poleon, worshipping  him  with  almost  poetical  fervor,  and  had 
he  been  a  follower  of  the  great  soldier  in  the  days  of  his  glory, 
he  would  have  loved  him  with  adoration."  And  yet  another 
says :  If  now  and  then  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  another 
strain,  it  has  been  lost  in  the  din  of  general  approbation." 

But  the  popular  pen  of  Headley  could  not  remain  listless 
amidst  such  general  admiration  and  applause ;  and  "  Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals,"  "  Sacred  Scenes  and  Characters  of 
Life,"  '^Life  of  Cromwell,"  Adirondack,  or  Life  in  the 
Woods/'  "  Old  Guard,"  Scott  and  Jackson,"  and  Last 
war  with  England,"  appeared  at  intervals.  He  also  published 
a  volume  of  Miscellanies,"  and  one  of  '^Sketches,"  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  two  books  with  these  titles,  which  a 
printer  in  New  York  had  published  under  his  name.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Headley  has  now  the 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  in  press. 

At  the  election  of  1855,  Mr.  Headley  was  put  in  nomination 
by  the  American  party  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  universal 
popularity  demonstrated,  by  an  overwhelmiDg  majority.  He 
purchased  a  country  seat  some  years  since  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  a  short  distance  above  the  Highlands,  known  as 
"  Cedar  Lawn,"  where  he  spends  a  portion  of  the  season  in  his 
congenial  occupation. 
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Mr.  Headley  is  rather  tall  and  slim  in  stature,  wliile  his 
manners  are  attractive  and  agreeable,  exceedingly  obliging, 
and  his  conversation  fascinating  and  refined,  while  it  is  unpre- 
tending. We  esteem  him  as  a  sincere  friend,  while  we  would 
do  honor  to  his  merit. 
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DELAWARE  GAZETTE. 

The  following  extract,  is  from  the  first  number  of  the  "  Auto- 
biography of  the  Delaware  Gazette  At  this  period  of  my  exist- 
ence— a  period  in  the  age  of  newspapers  when  a  prescriptive 
right  to  he  garrulous  has  been  fairly  earned,  I  am  disposed  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  little  gossip  of  the  ^  good  old  times/  with  my 
readers.  I  have  attained  to  a  greater  age  than  is  usually 
granted  to  newspapers, — in  fact  I  am  a  kind  of  a  paper 
Methusaleh )  and  no  candid  person  will  deny  that  my  gray 
hairs  entitle  me  to  a  respectful  hearing.  Delaware  county  and 
its  villages  have  changed  vastly  for  the  better,  since  my  birth ; 
so  have  I  changed  vastly  for  the  better  in  my  size  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  during  the  same  period.  I  am  to-day,  (1854,) 
just  twice  as  large  as  when  I  was  first  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes;  and  the  miserable  whity-brown  complexion,  and 
uncouth  toggery  I  wore  when  I  made  my  first  weekly  call  at 
your  doors,  have  given  place  to  a  clear,  healthy-looking  face, 
and  a  dress  really  genteel, — in  fact,  I  am  a  kind  of  Beau  Brum- 
mel  among  the  hebdomadals  of  this  region. 

It  brings  sadness  to  my  heart  to  sit  down  with  you  and 
conjure  up  the  memories  of  the  past,  from  1819,  when  I  made 
my  first  appearance,  down  to  the  present  time  !  Most  of  the 
friends  whose  kind  hands  were  extended  to  guide  my  first 
faltering  steps,  went  to  sleep  long  ago  in  the  quiet  countiy 
church-yards ;  the  few  left  are  old  folks,  going  about  with  frosty 
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locks^  in  place  of  the  ricli  brown  curls  they  wore  in  my 
boyhood,  or  sitting  by  their  fireside,  clothed  with  flannel,  and 
waiting  that  summons  which  has  already  called  away  their 
loved  ones.  My  early  and  kind  patrons,  the  Grazette  sends 
a  hearty  ^  Grod  bless  you'  to  you  all. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join  • 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  weary  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' 

^^In  November,  1819,  my  then  editor,  John  J.  Sappan, 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Glazette.  It  was  the  first  news- 
paper ever  issued  in  the  county.  This  locality  was  thinly 
populated,  and  the  people,  then,  as  now,  worshipped  many 
political  gods.  Mr.  Sappan  wisely  resolved,  therefore,  that  he 
would  not  erect  a  shrine  for  the  deities  of  any  party,  and  sent 
me  out  a  neutral  in  politics.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  my  initial 
number  to  show  you,  but  I  can  call  your  attention  to  some  of 
my  numbers  of  that  first  year.  Referring  to  them,  I  find  that 
Isaac  Ogden  was  then  J udge  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  Robert 
North,  of  Walton,  was  Surrogate ;  Isaac  Burr,  still  living,  an 
aged  and  esteemed  citizen  of  Meredith,  was  sheriff ;  Samuel 
Sherwood,  Amasa  Parker,  Root,  and  Hobbie,  Serinus  Monson, 
Amasa  Douglass,  Phelps,  and  Romeyn,  John  B.  Spencer, 
Henry  Ogden,  Foote,  and  Decker,  and  others,  were  attorneys ; 
G-ideon  Prisbie,  and  Robert  North,  were  Loan  Commissioners ; 
and  from  the  post-office  advertisement,  I  learn  that  Noadiah 
Johnson,  afterwards  the  popular  representative  of  the  district 
in  Congress,  was  assistant  post-master/' 
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The  first  number  of  the  Gazette  was  issued,  Thursday^ 
November  18th,  1819,  Mr.  Sappan,  its  editor  and  publisher, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  associate  editor  of  a  paper  in  Otsego 
county,  it  is  believed  came  to  Delhi,  then  but  a  small  village, 
and  without  any  previous  warning,  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  paper. 

In  1822,  April  1st,  Mr.  Sappan  sold  out  his  interest  to 
David  Johnson,  an  apprentice  in  the  of&ce.  Without  any 
pecuniary  resources,  or  capital  of  any  kind,  except  the  product 
of  his  own  hard  labor  and  industry,  his  successor  was  com- 
pelled to  incur  expenses  and  shoulder  responsibilities,  from 
which  the  profits  of  his  paper  proved  hardly  sufficient  to 
release  him.  He  was  compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  mort- 
gage his  office,  and  even  type,  to  a  heavy  amount,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  the  publication  of  his  paper,  and  to  support 
his  family. 

In  1833,  March  20th,  Mr.  Johnson  left  for  New  York,  as 
was  supposed  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a  fresh  supply 
of  material  for  his  paper,  leaving  the  office  in  charge  of  his 
assistant,  J.  D.  Clark,  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  practical 
and  accomplished  printer,  who  had  spent  the  two  preceding 
years  in  Sappan's  employ,  but  not  returning  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  fact  became  publicly  known  that  he  had  ahsented 
himself,  and  the  creditors  of  the  establishment  came  forward,  and 
succeeded  in  elFecting  a  sale  of  the  entire  establishment  to  A. 
M.  Paine,  the  present  editor,  who  associated  with  him  in 
the  management  of  the  paper  J.  D.  Clarke,  referred  to  above, 
whose  experience  in  the  office,  as  well  as  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  printing,  rendered  his  services  a  necessary 
guarantee  to  the  future  success  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Clark 
remained  a  copartner  until  May,  1839,  when  he  closed  his 
connection  with  the  Gazette,  disposing  of  his  interest  to  his 
associate,  Mr.  Paine,  who  has  since  remained  its  sole  proprietor. 

The  Gazette,  as  inferred  from  the  extract  we  copied  above 
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from  its  Autobiography/'  was  established  from  considerations 
of  policy,  a  "Tiet^^m^''  in  politics;  yet  its  editors,  from  tbe 
first,  had  been  democrats  of  the  old  school,  and  whether  the 
Gazette  even  under  Mr.  Sappan's  supervision,  did  not  fre- 
quently excite  the  watchful  jealousy  of  leading  whigs,  we  have 
not  the  data  before  us  to  infer,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Johnson,  could  not  long  remain  on  neutral  grounds, 
and  the  truth  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Grazette  had 
become  a  decided  organ  of  the  interests  of  the  democratic 
party. 

The  first  opponent  to  the  Grazette  was  the  Delaware  Repub- 
lican, as  appears  from  the  following  communication  : 

"  Delhi,  February  5th,  1855. 
"  J.  Grould,  Esq : — In  our  conversation  yesterday  I  omitted, 
what  I  had  previously  mentioned,  that  the  Delaware  Journal 
was  not  the  first  paper  started  in  opposition  to  the  Grazette. 
The  Delaware  Republican  was  started,  I  should  think,  within 
the  first  two,  or  possibly  three  years  of  the  Gazette.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  existence  during  the  election  of  1822.  The 
first  mention  of  it  in  the  Gazette  is  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1822,  when  it  speaks  as  having  been  assailed  for  some  weeks 
by  the  Republican.  I  find  no  notice  in  any  file  of  the  Gazette 
of  its  discontinuance.  The  Republican  was  first  started  by  E. 
J.  Roberts,  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  Wm.  G.  Hull  sus- 
tained the  relation  of  editor.  The  last  mention  of  the  Repub- 
lican, in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette,  was  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1823,  and  I  think  it  closed  its  existence  a  short  time 
after. 

"Yours  &c.,       A.  M.  Paine." 

The  existence  of  the  "  Delaware  Republican' '  is  thus  perti- 
nently alluded  to  in  the  "  Autobiography  of  the  Gazette." 
"  On  the  4th  of  July,  1821,  a  new  candidate  for  popular 
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favor,  called  ^The  Delaware  Republican/  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  village,  under  the  editorial  care  and  supervision 
of  Elijah  J.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts,  I  think,  in  after  years, 
acquired  some  distinction  as  editor  of  the  Craftsman,  published 
at  Rochester,  and  devoted  to  Trades'  Unions.  The  Republican 
came  into  existence  as  a  Bucktail  Republican  newspaper;  and 
among  other  duties  assumed  by  the  editor  in  his  opening 
leader,  is  that  of  '  watching  the  movements  of  the  Clintonian 
remnant  through  the  stages  of  their  present  decline,  till  the 
memorable  epoch  shall  arrive,  when  the  political  recreant  who 
now  fills  the  Executive  chair,  shall  descend  from  his  high 
elevation,  and  the  places  which  now  know  his  party,  shall 
know  them  no  more.'  The  severe  charges  made  against  his 
political  opponents,  and  the  harsh  epithets  applied  to  them, 
would  neither  be  made  against  nor  applied  to  the  same  per- 
sons, now  that  they  and  their  acts  have  become  historical; 
and  we  may  properly  learn  from  such  retrospect,  the  propriety 
of  moderating  the  intensity  of  our  party  feuds,  and  of  skipping 
over  the  hard  words  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  those 
whose  politics  are  of  a  different  school  from  ours.  Our  political 
opponents,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  maintain  their  '  confession  of 
faith''  with  as  much  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  as  we 
do  ours;  and  he  who  reads  thirty  years  from  now,  the  political 
articles  of  our  time,  will  probably  take  note  of  our  injustice, 
and  illiberality  to  our  political  opponents.  Mr.  Roberts  wishes 
^^to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  maxim,  that  abandon- 
ment of  principles  for  temporary  purposes,  leads  to  ultimate 
defeat,' — a  maxim  carrying  an  important  truth  to  the  public 
mind ;  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  sermon  as  well  as  in  a  poli- 
tical article." 

The  Republican  was  discontinued  for  want  of  adequate 
support.    The  party  of  which  it  was  the  advocate  were  in  a 
decided  minority  in  the  county.    The  discontinuance  of  the 
Delaware  Republican,  was  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of 
34 
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the  Glazette.  That  paper  was  immediately  enlarged^  and  its 
columns  declared  free  to  the  use  of  both  parties.  The  editor 
says,  "  we  shall  hold  our  columns  open  to  communications  of 
all  who  may  he  disposed  to  engage  in  a  liberal,  dispassionate 
and  manly  discussion  of  such  topics  as  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  engage  the  public  attention,  and  shall 
afford  every  facility  in  our  power  to  a  free  investigation  of 
subjects  of  political  importance.^' 

The  second  opponent  of  the  Gazette  was  the  Delaware 
Journal,'^  established  and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  anti-masonic  society.  George 
Mason  was  employed  to  conduct  and  publish  it. 

The  excitement  attendant  upon  the  disappearance  of  Mor- 
gan, gradually  died  away,  the  anti-masonic  society  was  dis- 
banded, and  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  Delaware  J our- 
nal  closed  its  existence.  This  paper  was  afterwards  revived 
by  Bowne  and  McDonald,  and  after  a  brief  existence,  was 
again  discontinued. 

There  are  at  present,  six  weekly  papers  published  in  the 
county,  viz.  Weekly  Visitor,  Delaware  Gazette,  Delaware  Ex- 
press, Bloomville  Mirror,  Deposit  Union  Democrat,  and  the 
Hobart  Free  Press,  to  each  of  which,  we  design  giving  a  brief 
notice. 

For  the  following  information,  the  author  is  indebted  to  S. 
D.  Hulce,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Deposit  Union  Demo- 
crat. 

THE  CENTRAL  SUN. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  Deposit,  was  in 
1847,  about  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  announcement  of  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  "  Central  Sun,''  from  which  circum- 
stance, the  paper  took  its  name. 
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A  Mr.  C.  D.  Curtis,  a  printer  by  trade,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Bor- 
roughs,  then  a  merchant  at  Deposit,  originated  a  subscription  for 
the  organization  of  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  paper.  The  necessary  amount  of  stock  was 
readily  subscribed,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, paid  in,  with  which  amount,  Mr.  Curtis  was  sent  to  New 
York,  to  purchase  the  establishment.  A  few  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  associate  proprietor,  a  letter  was  recieved  from 
him,  stating  that  the  money  had  been  stolen  out  of  his  pocket. 

Thus,'^  says  our  correspondent,  the  "  Central  Sun  went 
down  in  darkness  ere  it  rose.'^ 

THE  DEPOSIT  COUEIEE. 

In  1848,  C.  E.  Wright,  Esq.,  induced  Marshal  E.  Hulce, 
Esq.,  brother  of  the  present  editor  of  the  Democrat,  to  enter 
into  an  association  with  himself,  and  advance  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  paper.  A 
purchase  was  made  of  a  printing  establishment  at  Montrose, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  paper  had  been  published  for  about  six 
months,  and  discontinued  for  want  of  adequate  patronage. 

Mr.  Wright  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Courier,  in 
March  1848,  as  editor  and  publisher.  The  politics  of  the 
editor  being  of  the  Hunker  democratic,  the  paper  took  that 
stamp  also.  The  publication  of  the  Courier  was  continued 
until  May,  1853,  at  a  loss  to  all  concerned  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  at  which  time  a  sale  was  efi"ected  to  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  who  commenced  the  republication  of  the  jour- 
nal in  September  of  the  same  year,  under  the  cognomen  of 

THE  DEPOSIT  UNION  DEMOCRAT. 
As  we  stated  above,  the  politics  of  Mr.  Wright,  were 
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Hard  Democratic^  in  opposition  to  the  line  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  some  differences  arising  between  him  and  the  depart- 
ment, in  relation  to  post-office  matter,  the  ex-editor  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  post-master,  and,  the  present  editor 
appointed  in  his  place. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  appointment  of  his  succes- 
sor, excited  the  indignation  of  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
and  a  fund  was  raised  for  the  establishment  of  another  paper, 
with  Mr.  Wright  as  editor.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  was  raised,  and  the  future  editor  was  com- 
missioned to  New  York,  to  purchase  the  requisite  material. 

The  first  number  of  the 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  COUHIEE 

Was  issued  on  the  15th  of  February,  1855,  and  continued 
until  the  following  May,  issuing  in  all  twelve  numbers,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  The  establishment  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hulce,  and  is  now  used  in  the  publication  of  the 
Democrat.  The  politics  of  the  Deposit  Union  Democrat  are 
Administration,  Democratic.    The  editor  says ; 

"  I  have  published  this  paper  just  two  and  a  half  years,  it 
just  about  paying  expenses,  and  the  business  improving.  The 
last  six  months  has  been  much  better  than  before.^' 

BLOOMYILLE  MIRROR. 

It  is  a  verified  part  of  past  history,  that  from  little  and 
apparently  trivial  causes,  flow  frequently  the  greatest  results. 
It  is  a  wise  and  a  beautiful  process  of  nature,  that  the  appa- 
rently inanimate  acorn  causes  the  majestic  oak  to  spring  forth, 
take  deep  root,  and  spread  wide  its  overhanging  branches  to  the 
breeze.    Nor  is  it  any  more  a  law  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
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than  it  is  in  the  social  and  the  intellectual  intercourse  of 
human  beings.  The  proud  statesman,  whose  voice  exer- 
cises a  controlling  influence  upon  a  nation's  destiny,  forgets 
not  the  rude  school-room  where  he  imbibed  the  first  pure 
draughts,  from  that  fountain,  from  which  he  has  since  drunk 
so  deeply. 

It  is  with  such  reflections  as  these,  that  we  come  to  con- 
gratulate our  friend  S.  B.  Champion,  upon  the  success  of  his 
novel  enterprise. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bloomville  Mirror"  was  issued 
May  28th,  1851.  It  contained  but  one  hundred  and  one 
words,  printed  on  a  sheet  five  by  seven  inches.  Some  six 
numbers  were  issued  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  Up  to  July, 
'51,  no  price  of  subscription  had  been  fixed.  The  copies 
which  had  been  previously  printed,  had  been  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, and  everywhere  met  with  favor.  The  new  postage 
law,  which  provided  for  the  free  circulation  of  newspapers  in 
the  county  in  which  they  were  published,  induced  him  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  Mirror  at  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  to 
publish  it  as  often  as  sufiicient  local  news  accumulated,  to  make 
it  interesting.  Up  to  July  1st,  about  sixty  names  had  been 
handed  in,  with  a  request  to  be  furnished  with  the  ^'  Mirror," 
and  they  would  pay  for  the  same  when  the  price  should  be 
fixed.  The  publisher  declined  taking  pay,  stating  'Hhat  he 
only  printed  them  to  while  away  his  leisure  moments." 

The  capital  invested  in  the  paper,  at  this  point  in  its  history, 
was  extremely  limited.  He  had  only  ten  pounds  of  old  cast- 
ofi"  type,  that  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  brother  printer  in 
Schoharie.  He  had  no  printing  press,  and  performed  his  press- 
work  with  a  square  block  covered  with  cloth,  upon  which  he 
struck  with  a  mallet,  as  printers  in  some  of&ces  frequently  ob- 
tain their  proof  sheets. 

After  the  issue  of  the  paper  containing  the  announcement 
that  it  would  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  twenty-five  cents  per 
34* 
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year,  each  mail  brought  in  new  names,  and  the  list  soon  reached 
one  hundred  copies.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the  publisher 
visited  Prattsville,  and  obtained  a  box  of  old  type,  made  some 
cases  himself,  and  proceeded  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Mirror.  He  also  rigged  up  a  sort  of  Franklin  printing  press, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  size  of  the  Mirror  was 
about  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  was  printed  on  both  sides.  It 
was  printed  in  this  shape  until  the  3d  of  November,  when  its 
size  was  doubled,  and  printed  in  imitation  of  a  large  newspaper, 
the  sheet  being  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  commercial  note 
paper,  or  two  pages  of  this  book.  It  was  printed  in  this  shape 
until  the  5th  of  April,  1852,  when  it  was  again  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  another  column  to  each  page,  and  the  price  in- 
creased to  fifty  cents  per  year.  By  publishing  the  paper  regu- 
larly every  week,  and  inserting  more  local  intelligence  than  either 
of  the  other  papers  in  the  county,  the  paper  became  a  favorite 
with  the  people,  and  in  the  Mirror  for  February  15,  1853,  the 
announcement  was  made,  that  the  subscription  list  had  reached 
one  thousand. 

Business  thus  increasing,  the  editor  gradually  became  com- 
pelled to  devote  nearly  his  whole  time  to  the  management  of 
his  paper,  his  only  office  being  a  room  rudely  made  in  one 
corner  of  his  grist-mill.  After  a  time  he  procured  a  small 
building  ten  by  twelve  feet  square,  and  his  office  soon  began 
to  assume  more  the  air  of  a  regular  newspaper  establishment. 

Additions  of  new  type,  a  new  press,  job  type,  &c.,  were  ob- 
tained, as  the  publisher  obtained  means,  and  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  the  Mirror  was  again  enlarged,  by  the  addition 
of  another  column.  With  a  new  plain  and  neat  head,  new 
type,  and  being  a  sheet  sixteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  and  four 
columns  to  the  page,  its  appearance  at  once  gave  it  a  favorable 
reception  among  strangers,  while  its  independent  and  fearless 
career,  procured  for  it  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  at  this 
time  (Jan.  1, 1856,)  it  has  a  circulation  of  two  thousand  copies 
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per  week,  and  lias,  at  a  fair  estimate,  twelve  thousand  weekly 
readers. 

I  copy  tlie  following  appropriate  remarks  from  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  at  Delhi,  to  the  National  Demo- 
crats, February  29th,  1854  : 

"  It  is  said  you  have  no  press  :  remember  this  is  not  without 
a  remedy.  When  the  arid  plains  of  Israel  had  become  parched 
and  heated  by  a  long  continued  drought,  so  that  all  nature  was 
burned  and  withered  under  the  scorching  rays  of  an  eastern  sun, 
at  the  invocation  of  the  prophet  there  appeared  upon  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which 
gave  out  signs  of  abundance  of  rain,  and  its  refreshing  influ- 
ences fertilized  the  earth,  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  when  the  hot  breath  of  sectional  discord  has 
withered  and  blasted  the  beauty  of  old  Delaware's  political 
verdure,  when  her  sons  have  become  thirsty  for  a  return  of  the 
refreshing  showers  which  formerly  blessed  them,  they  may  de- 
scry in  the  distance  a  little  cloud  to  cheer  old  Delaware,  a 
little  cloud  (Bloomville  Mirror,)  which,  though  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  gives  promise  of  copious  streams  of  healing 
waters,  which  will  cure  all  political  diseases,  and  preserve  the 
healthy  from  contagion." 

WEEKLY  VISITOR. 

The  Weekly  Visitor"  was  established  by  George  W. 
Reynolds,  at  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  The  editor 
published  his  prospectus,  March  28th,  1855.  He  says  : 

^'  The  ^  Visitor'  will  be  printed  on  a  sheet  twenty-four  by 
thirty-six  inches,  containing  twenty-eight  columns  of  matter, 
and  in  point  of  type  and  workmanship  will  be  equal  to  any 
news-journal  in  this  region. 

"  As  a  sheet  of  useful,  entertaining,  and  instructive  household 
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reading,  the  '  Visitor'  will  endeavor  to  attain  and  hold  a 
high  rank,  and  make  itself  a  favorite  with  old  and  young, 
and  especially  with  all  who  seek  for  their  families  a  literature 
wholly  free  from  everything  that  can  deprave  the  sentimenM 
or  vitiate  the  taste. 

In  the  columns  of  the  ^  Visitor'  will  be  found  the  Latest 
News  on  all  matters  of  Public  interest — Local  Items — Sketches 
from  Real  and  Ideal  Life — Original  and  Selected  Tales — 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Men — Choice  Poetry,  new  and  old 
— Travelling  Sketches — Leaves  from  History — Instructive 
Anecdotes — Notices  of  New  Books,  with  brief  Reviews  and 
Extracts — New  Facts  in  Science  and  Art — a  Careful  Colla- 
tion from  the  best  Agricultural  J ournals — a  Department  for 
the  Boys  and  Grirls  that  love  good  reading — a  Department  of 
Religious  Reading,  and  Local  Religious  Notices  and  Items. 
Besides  all  these  matters  there  will  always  be  room  and  wel- 
come for  good  thoughts,  in  prose  or  poetry,  that  may  aid  the 
great  movements  of  the  present  times — to  educate,  civilize, 
and  make  more  human  our  own  and  other  lands ;  to  redeem 
the  drunkard,  and  set  free  the  slave. 

In  regard  to  all  the  worthy  reformatory  efforts  of  the  day, 
the  great  thing  needed  is  full  and  free  and  fair  discussion,  and 
the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  matters  purely  political.  People 
will  act  rightly  only  as  they  think  rightly,  and  that  the  people 
do  more  of  their  own  thinking  than  formerly  is  apparent  in 
the  recent  turn  of  affairs  in  our  nation,  as  regards  party 
arrangements,  and  the  late  elections.  This  paper  will  favor 
all  such  movements  as  may  develop  the  true  relation  between 
parties  and  the  people;  and  such  as  tend  to  bring  out  of  the 
present  chaos  a  cooperative  policy  in  all  that  is  really  good. 

^'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  to  pursue,  as  heretofore,  an 
earnest  warfare  against  all  that  wrongs  or  crushes  any  portion  of 
the  human  race,  yet  he  would  always  war  with  the  weapons 
of  truth  and  reason,  and  give  to  opposing  views  a  candid 
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hearing.  The  engineer  on  the  car  of  progress  must  be  heard, 
but  so  also  must  the  brakeman.  There  will  be  room,  then, 
in  the  ^Visitor'  for  the  progressive,  for  the  conservative, 
and  for  that  better  man  than  cither,  the  progressive-con- 
servative. 

"Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  early  history  of  Dela- 
ware and  adjacent  counties,  and  to  the  lives  of  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  have  made  this  ^Region  of  Hills'  so  full  of 
beauty  and  fruitfulness,  and  who  though  dead  or  soon  to  die, 
have  a  right  to  be  remembered.  Facts  for  this  department 
are  earnestly  solicited. 

"  To  make  the  paper  full  of  interest,  the  editor  invites  the 
correspondence  of  old  friends  everywhere ;  of  all  those  whose 
student-life  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  at  Franklin ;  of  old 
residents  of  this  region,  now  scattered  abroad ;  of  the  clergy, 
the  mechanics,  the  farmers,  the  doctors,  the  teachers,  the 
Lawyers,  and  of  all  who  have  something  good  and  interesting 
to  say  for  their  respective  localities,  or  for  the  general  good. 

"  The  ^  Visitor'  will  be  published  on  Saturdays,  at  one  dollar 
fifty  cents  per  annum,  m  advance.  Any  subscription  unpaid 
for  three  months  will  be  invariably  charged  two  dollars. 
Advertisements  for  insertion,  at  the  usual  rates,  are  respect- 
fully solicited.'^ 

DELAWARE  BANK. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  organize  a  banking 
institution,  for  the  convenience  and  acommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  the  Delaware  Bank  was  finally 
organized,  in  conformity  with  the  general  banking  law,  passed 
the  year  preceding,  and  went  into  operation  January  1st, 
1839. 

The  original  capital  stock  of  the  association  was  $100,000, 
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or  one  thousand  shares,  with  power  at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors;  of  increasing  the  same  to  1500,000. 

The  pioneer  directors  of  the  institution  were  Herman  D. 
Grould,  Grordon  H.  Edgerton,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Samuel  Gor- 
don, Nelson  K.  Wheeler,  Charles  Hathaway,  Dubios  Burhans, 
Charles  Marvine,  John  H.  G-regory,  Darius  Maples,  Jonas 
More,  Martin  Keeler,  Jr.,  and  Orrin  Griffin. 

The  power  and  rights  of  stockholders  were  vested  exclusively 
in  a  bond  of  thirteen  directors.  Every  director  must  be  a 
stockholder  in  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  or  ten  shares, 
to  render  him  eligible  to  the  office.  The  election  of  officers 
occurs  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  of  each  year,  in  the 
village  of  Delhi.  The  board  of  directors  appoint  one  of  their 
number  president,  also  elect  a  cashier  and  such  other  officers 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Herman  D.  Gould  was  elected  the  first  president,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  its  duties  until  his  death,  in  1849,  when 
Charles  Marvine,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original  directors,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  has  since  been  continued  in  office. 

Giles  M.  Shaw,  was  elected  first  cashier,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dubois  Burhaus,  Esq.,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health.    Walter  H.  Griswold,  Esq.  is  the  present  cashier. 

The  location  of  the  bank  is  at  Delhi,  the  county  seat  of 
Delaware  county.  The  Metropolitan  Bank  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  the  established  agency  where  its  bills  are  redeemed 
at  a  discount  of  three  eighths  per  cent. 

DEPOSIT  BANK. 

The  Deposit  Bank  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
private  citizen,  Charles  Knapp,  Esq.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  portion  of  Delaware,  and  the  adjoining  sections  of 
Broom  Co.,  and  Pennsylvania,  had  long  felt  the  increasing  ne- 
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cessity  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  a  journey  to  Binghampton,  Delhi,  or  Unadilla,  to  transact 
their  banking  business.  Deposit,  since  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  had  grown  to  become  one  of  the 
first  villages  in  the  county.  The  lumbering  interests  of  that 
section  of  country,  were  important  and  extensive — a  species  of 
industry,  which  above  all  others,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
create  a  requisition  for  a  large  surplus  capital. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  bank,  had,  at  various  times 
been  agitated,  and  as  often  unsuccessfully,  until  Mr.  Knapp 
came  forward,  and  boldly  embarked  his  capital  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  individual  bank. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Knapp,  for  the 
following  particulars  :  This  is  an  individual  bank,  for  which 
no  particular  amount  of  capital  is  required.  At  least  $50,000 
must  be  deposited  as  securities  in  the  Bank  Department,  for 
the  redemption  of  its  individual  notes,  before  the  individual 
can  receive  any  such  notes.  At  first,  in  our  book  reports,  we 
reported  as  capital,  the  stock,  bonds,  and  mortgages  in  the 
Bank  Department,  amounting  to  $54,084.  But  lately,  a  special 
account  has  been  opened  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  for  the 
bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  stocks  only  have  since  been 
counted  as  capital.  The  bank,  was  organized  and  commenced 
business,  on  the  20th,  of  February,  1854.  The  sureties  now 
held  by  the  Bank  Department  are  : 

New  York  State,  6  pr.  ct.  stock,  redeemable  in  1873, 

$23,000 

New  York  State,  5  pr.  ct.  stock,  redeemable  in  1856,  7,000 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  30,049 

$60,049 


Enclosed  I  send  a  copy  of  our  last  quarterly  report. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT. 

Statement  showing  the  true  condition  of  tlie  Deposit  Bank 
of  Deposit,  an  individual  bank,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  2d  day  of  June,  1855. 


EESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts,  except  to  Directors  and  Brokers, 

$78, 

,B62 

68 

All  sums  due  from  brokers,         -          -          -  - 

183 

28 

Bonds  and  mortgages,      -          -          -  -  - 

30, 

,000 

49 

Stocks,     -          -          -          -          - -  - 

30. 

,000 

00 

Loss  and  expense  account,           _          _          _  _ 

567 

14 

Specie,  ------- 

4, 

,146 

54 

Cash  items,  viz. :  Checks,            _          -          -  . 

209 

50 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on  hand,     -          -          -  - 

9, 

,525 

00 

Due  from  banks,  viz  :  From  solvent  banks  on  demand, 

,013 

15 

$162 

,261 

29 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital,  ------- 

$30 

,000 

00 

Profits,  ------- 

2, 

,163 

36 

Registered  bank  notes  received  and  not  returned,  $69,700 

Less  registered  bank  notes  on  hand,         -          -  2,911 

Leaves  registered  bank  notes  in  circulation, 

56 

,789 

00 

Due  depositors  on  demand, 

42, 

,783 

33 

Due  individuals  and  corporations  other  than  banks  and 

depositors,  ------ 

14 

70 

Due  banks  on  demand,  - 

461 

90 

Due  to  others  not  included  under  either  of  the  above  heads, 

30 

,049 

00 

$162 

,261 

29 

County  of  Delaware,  ss  :  Charles  Knapp  and  Bolivar  Bade- 
ker,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  said  bank 
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before  the  transaction  of  any  business,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  day  of  June,  1855,  (being  the  day  specified  in  the  notice 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  this  report,  and  requiring  the  same,)  according 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief ;  that  the  said  bank 
is  an  individual  bank,  and  is  located  in  the  village  of  Deposit, 
in  the  county  of  Delaware,  where  it  has  a  banking  house  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business;  and  that  from  the  20th  of 
February,  1854,  up  to  the  day  of  making  this  report,  the  busi- 
ness thereof  was  transacted  at  such  location,  and  that  no  person 
or  persons  are  interested  with  the  said  Charles  Knapp,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  securities  deposited  with  the  said  Super- 
intendent, for  the  circulating  notes  obtained  by  him,  or  in  the 
business  of  circulating  said  notes,  or  in  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages thereof. 

Charles  Knapp,  President, 
Bolivar  Radeker,  Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  this  7th  day  of  July,  1855,  before  me, 

S.  D.  HULCE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

SECEET  OUaANIZATIONS. 

FREEMASONRY. 

We  scarcely  deem  it  the  province  of  the  historian  to  enter 
the  arena  of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  secret 
organizations,  whether  political  or  benevolent.  The  fact  that 
they  do  exist,  and  have  existed,  is  indisputable,  and  it  belongs 
to  us  to  glance  at  their  origin,  and  delineate  their  history 
leaving  the  field  of  logical  discussion  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
statesman  or  the  pen  of  the  reviewer. 

Freemasonry  may  be   appropriately  classed   among  the 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
35 
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county.  This  institution  claims  to  trace  its  origin  back  to 
time  immemorial.  It  is  even  asserted  by  some  writers  on  the 
subject^  tbat  Adam  was  tbe  originator  of  the  institution,  and 
was  himself,  the  first  free  and  accepted  mason.  Others  give 
the  date  of  its  origin,  at  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
accord  to  the  inspired  wisdom  of  that  great  lawgiver,  the  credit 
of  its  existence.  But  notwithstanding  these  vague  suppositions, 
which  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  here  to  state,  are  as  groundless 
as  fiction,  it  is  definitely  established  as  having  existed  in  a 
modified  form  at  the  Christian  era. 

Masonry  was  first  regularly  established  in  the  United  States 
by  Lord  Weymouth,  who  emigrated  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  instituted  a  lodge  in  the  State  of  G-eorgia,  as  early  as  1730. 
In  1781,  the  G-rand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  insti- 
tuted, in  consequence  of  a  warrant  from  the  Grrand  Lodge  of 
England.  It  was  from  the  G-rand  Lodge  of  the  State,  that  all 
the  sub-lodges  derived  their  charters  and  vested  powers. 

The  total  number  of  lodges  in  the  United  States  in  1816, 
as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  The  number  of  lodges  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
was  three  hundred  and  one,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  number. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lodges  organized  in  Delaware 
county,  the  town  in  which  located,  with  the  corresponding 
number  by  which  each  was  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge^ 
together  with  the  date  of  the  erection  of  each. 


No,  Marae  of 

Lodge. 

91,  Morton, 

168,  Delaware  and  Ulster, 

170,  Charity, 

180,  Cassia, 

224,  Charity, 


Town  in  which 
located. 
Walton, 
Middletown, 
Tompkins, 
Delhi, 

Harpersfield, 


Instituted. 

Feb.  12th,  1802. 
June  1st,  1808. 
Sept.  7th,  1808. 
March  1st,  1809. 
Sept.  27th,  1813. 
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22Y,  Aurora, 

251,  Franklin, 

296,  Golden, 

408,  Eagle, 


Meredith, 
Franklin, 


Middletown, 
Koxburj, 


Nov.  25th,  1813. 
Oct.  13th,  1815. 
Sept.  13th,  1817. 


1820. 


The  number  of  degrees  conferred  upon  accepted  masons 
are  in  succession  seven,  viz.,  1.  Entered  Apprentice,  2.  Fellow 
Craft,  8.  Master  Mason,  4.  Mark  Master,  5.  Past  Master,  6. 
Most  Excellent  Master,  7.  Royal  Arch. 

The  principal  symbols  of  the  masonic  order,  are,  the  square, 
the  plumb-line,  the  level,  and  the  compass,  as  emblematic  of 
the  craft  whose  name  they  bear.  The  ornamental  decorations 
of  the  lodge  room  are,  the  Mosaic  Pavement,  Indented 
Tassel,  and  the  Blazing  Star.  The  Mosaic  Pavement  repre- 
sents the  ground  floor  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Indented 
Tassel,  that  beautiful  border  which  surrounded  it,  and  the 
blazing  star  in  the  centre,  is  in  commemoration  of  the  star  by 
•which  the  magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  East,  were  conducted  to 
the  place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

The  rigid  oaths  administered  to  each  member,  as  well  as 
the  horrid  penalties  affixed  thereto,  had  efi'ectually  barred 
for  ages  the  world  without  from  a  cognizance  of  the  secrets  of 
masonry.  Some  vague  reports  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies 
too  ridiculous  to  be  believed,  except  by  the  ignorant  and 
credulous,  and  which  subsequent  demonstration  proved  to  be 
far  from  truth,  were  the  only  items  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
its  internal  machinery,  which  it  had  seen  fit  to  give  the 
world,  until  1828  when  Morgan  published  his  world-renowned 

Revelations  of  Masonry,"  which  cost  that  author  his  life,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  mysteries  of  masonic  order. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Morgan,  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  together  with  the  painful 
associations  connected  with  his  untimely  death,  struck  like  a 
magic  chord  upon  the  public  ear.    It  was  published  in  every 
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newspaper,  tlie  theme  of  every  writer,  tlie  subject  of  dreamers 
dreams,  and  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation  everywhere 
The  slumbering  indignation  of  the  masses  of  the  people  was 
aroused,  and  it  was  evident  that  public  condemnation  had 
passed  a  sentence  upon  Masonry,  from  which  it  could  never 
recover. 

The  decline  of  Masonry  was  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history 
of  secret  organizations — the  supposed  murder  of  Morgan,  and 
the  startling  developments  which  the  publication  of  his  sup- 
posed work  gave  to  the  world,  confirmed  in  truth  as  they  were 
by  the  af&rmation  of  members  who  seceded  from  the  order, 
created  in  the  public  mind  powerful  prejudices,  not  only 
against  masonry,  but  all  organizations  of  a  secret  character,  as 
conflicting  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

ODD  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  decline  and  prostration  of  Masonry,  and  the  universal 
antipathy  lavished  upon  the  order,  affected  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  similar  organizations.  Foremost  amongst  these 
ranked  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  had 
existed  in  a  crude  and  detached  state  in  various  portions  of 
the  United  States,  prior  to  1819,  when  it  was  formally  and 
systematically  established,  through  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  Thomas  Hildey,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Baltimore. 

The  association  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this  country,  is  wisely 
af&liated  and  compacted  in  a  fashion  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  form  of  our  civil  constitution.  Its  genius,  however, 
unlike  that  of  our  civil  government,  is  the  genius,  not  of  state 
rights,  but  of  consolidated  sovereignty.  The  minor  lodges, 
in  the  several  States  and  territories,  are  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  grand  lodges;  and  these  again  are  subordinate 
to  the  G-rand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  primary  source 
of  power  and  legislation  resides  in  this  latter  body.  This 
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superior  grand  lodge  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
inferior  grand  lodges,  together  with  the  following  officers  (who 
constitute  the  executive  department  of  the  order,)  viz.,  the 
grandsire,  deputy  grandsire,  grand  recording  secretary,  grand 
corresponding  secretary,  grand  treasurer,  grand  marshal, 
grand  guardian,  and  grand  chaplain.  According  to  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution,  this  superior  grand  lodge  ^^is  the 
source  of  all  true  and  legitimate  authority  in  Odd  Fellowship, 
within  the  United  States  of  America — All  State,  district,  and 
territorial  grand  lodges  and  encampments,  assemble  under  its 
warrant,  and  derive  their  authority  from  it.  It  is  the  ultimate 
tribunal,  to  which  all  matters  of  general  importance  are  to  be 
referred,  and  its  decisions  thereon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
To  it  belongs  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  work  of 
the  order,  and  the  several  degrees  belonging  thereto ;  to  fix 
and  determine  the  customs  and  usages  in  regard  to  all  things 
which  concern  Odd  Fellowship.  This  grand  lodge  has  inherent 
power  to  establish  lodges  and  encampments  in  foreign  countries. 
Such  lodges  and  encampments  shall  work  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant granted  by  this  grand  lodge.''* 

Every  minor  lodge  is  required  to  make  quarterly  returns  of 
all  business  done,  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State  or  territory, 
and  this  again  to  the  G-rand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  executive  department  is  correctly  and  constantly  informed 
in  respect  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  lodges,  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  country  and  extending  into  foreign  lands. 

The  principal  business  and  objects  of  this  association,  so 
far  as  they  are  made  public,  are  to  provide  a  weekly  allowance, 
for  a  brother  when  sick — the  amount  usually  appropriated 
being  14  per  week,  except  in  the  case  of  those  holding  certain 
offices,  who  are  allowed  $8  per  week — an  appropriation  of  ^30, 
to  cover  funeral  expenses  of  a  brother,  or  half  this  amount  if 

*  Article  first,  Const.  G.  L.  of  United  States. 
35* 
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a  brotlier  is  called  to  bury  a  wife.  There  is  also  some  small 
provision  made  for  tlie  education  of  the  orphan  children  of 
Odd  Fellows.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  not  a  matter  regulated  by 
law  and  statute,  we  know  not  how  much  such  unfortunate 
children  may  or  may  not  receive.  It  is  also  contemplated  by 
means  of  these  lodges  to  promote  among  the  members  a  high 
degree  of  friendship,  of  which  every  member  may  avail  him- 
self at  home  and  abroad.  To  accumulate  a  fund  adequate  to 
cover  the  expenses  constantly  accruing,  the  association  de- 
mands of  every  member  a  proposition  fee  of  one  dollar, 
initiation  fee  of  five  dollars,  one  dollar  for  each  of  four  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  two  dollars  for  another.  There  are  also 
small  weekly  or  monthly  taxes  or  dues,  which  every  mem- 
ber is  required  to  pay,  besides  two  intermediate  degrees,'^ 
as  they  are  called,  for  which  a  given  sum  is  no  doubt 
required,  though  the  amount  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we  think 
not  specified  in  any  of  their  printed  constitutions.  The  supe- 
rior grand  lodge,  receives  its  funds  chiefly  by  a  tax  of  $30  for 
charters  given  to  minor  lodges  and  encampments;  also  from 
what  is  charged  as  expenses'^  and  ^^per  centage  on  reports,' ' 
from  tax  on  representations,  profits  on  the  sale  of  books, 
cards,  &c. 

To  prevent  too  great  and  sudden  drafts  upon  the  treasury  of 
the  order,  it  is  directed  in  the  several  constitutions,  that  the 
association  be  composed  exclusively  of  male  members,  of  a 
sound  bodily  constitution,  and  under  forty-five  years  of  age; 
and  if  one  is  admitted  beyond  this  age,  an  additional  fee  is 
charged  of  one  dollar  for  each  supernumerary  year,  so  that  if 
the  applicant  is  seventy  years  old,  his  initiation  fee  will  be  $30. 

The  following  list  of  the  lodges  in  the  county,  the  date  of 
their  organization,  and  the  number  of  members,  was  furnished 
me  by  C.  A.  Foote,  Esq.,  county  secretary. 

Delaware  lodge  was  organized  March  7th,  1847,  in  Delhi 
the  number  <of  members,  as  reporter!  in  Aiigust,  1855,  was 
sixty-six. 
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Hobarfc  lodge,  at  tlie  same  date,  contained  sixty  members ; 
Oleout  Yalley,  contained  thirty-eiglit  members;  Cliebocton 
lodge,  fifty-one  members ;  Pakatakin  lodge,  at  Margaretville, 
contained  forty-one  members;  Trempers-kill  lodge,  organized 
in  1854,  in  Andes  Village,  contained  about  thirty  members ; 
and  Deposit  lodge,  at  Deposit  Village,  contained  about  sixty 
members. 


This  spring  is  situated  on  Elk  creek,  about  four  miles  from 
the  village  of  Delhi.  It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Gould. 
The  analysis  of  the  spring  is  contained  in  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

"  New  Haven,  June  18th,  1851. 

"  Hon.  Herman  D.  GtOuld,  Delhi,  N.  Y. — 

"Dear  Sir: — The  analysis  of  the  water  sent  by  you  for 
that  purpose,  has  been  completed,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete it,  from  the  quantity  sent. 

"  Thespecific  gravity  of  the  water  at  60  Fahrenheit  is  1.0180 
The  number  of  grains  of  fixed  constituent  parts 

in  one  gallon  is,  826.0598 
The  composition  of  this  amount  is  as  follows : 

Organic  matter,  Silica  and  iron,  2.2715 


IODINE  SPRING-. 


Chlorine, 

Sodium, 

Calcium, 


Magnesium, 
Carbonic  acid  and  Gas. 


505.9472 
265.6001 
42.7886 
6.9682 
2.4842 


826.0598 


"You  can  depend  upon  the^ccuracy  of  these  results,  which 
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are  all,  the  mean  of  two  concurring  trials.  This  may  be  shown 
by  calculating  the  amount  of  chlorine  necessary  to  combine 
with  the  three  cases  mentioned  above,  sodium,  calcium  and 
magnesium. 

"  Thus  the  whole  amount  of  chlorine  is  505.9472  grains : 
265.600  grains  of  sodium,  require  chlorine  407.9176,  forming 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt;  42.7886  grains  of  calcium, 
require  chlorine  75.8577  grains,  forming  chloride  of  calcium. 
6.9682  grains  magnesium,  require  chlorine  ^|^g  grains,  forming 
chloride  of  magnesium. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  thus  calculated,  and 
the  amount  really  found,  is  but  .5966,  or  little  more  than  half 
a  grain. 

"You  will  see  that  674 J  grains  of  the  whole  are  common 
salt.  The  water  would  make  a  salt  more  than  commonly  pure. 
The  iron  present  is  proto-carbonate,  and  is  kept  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.    The  quantity  is  very  small. 

"After  the  above  analysis  was  completed,  the  remaining 
liquid  was  carefully  examined,  and  small  quantities  of  bromine 
and  iodine  were  found.  The  determination  of  the  accurate 
proportions  of  these  cannot  be  made,  unless  upon  a  fresh  sample 
of  not  less  than  12  or  15  gallons. 

"  For  medicinal  purposes  the  determination  of  these  substances 
would  be  quite  important,  but  their  proportions  are  so  small 
that  much  water  is  required.  If  you  desire  it,  these  determina- 
tions shall  be  made,  as  soon  as  you  can  send  on  some  water. 
If  you  would  like  the  results  in  the  per  centage  form,  I  can 
have  it  done  for  you. 

"  I  am  sir,  yours, 

"  John  P.  Norton." 


THE  DELAWARE  LITERARY  INSTITUTE 
Was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  April  23d, 
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1836,  witli  twenty-four  trustees.  The  first  building  erected  is 
of  stone,  eighty-six  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and  four 
stories  in  height.  It  was  opened  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Fraser,  and  two  assistants,  with  103  pupils.  For  some  reason, 
though  an  able  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man,  he  resigned  his 
post  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Silas  Fitch,  Jr., 
who  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  May,  1846.  The 
highest  number  of  students,  in  any  one  year  of  his  term  of 
office,  was  211. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  George  Kerr,  l.l.d.,  with  186 
students,  during  the  first  year.  Under  his  administration,  which 
continues  to  the  present  time,  the  school  has  realized  more 
than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  founders.  Selecting,  for 
his  associates  in  the  department  of  instruction,  college  gradu- 
ates of  high  standing  as  scholars,  and  of  peculiar  aptness  to 
teach,  he  soon  placed  the  institution  on  higher  ground  than  it 
ever  occupied  before.  Two  new  and  well  arranged  buildings 
have  been  erected,  one  for  the  especial  accommodation  of  young 
ladies,  with  a  boarding  department,  and  the  other  for  young 
men,  with  a  spacious  chapel  on  the  lower  floor,  and  with  a 
large  lecture  room,  and  laboratory  in  the  basement,  to  illustrate 
chemistry  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and  to  agriculture. 
Connected  with  the  institution  are  several  choice  libraries, 
amounting  already  to  nearly  2500  volumes,  to  which  consider- 
able additions  are  made  every  year.  The  classical  studies  are 
conducted  to  any  extent  desired,  receiving,  as  they  deserve,  a 
very  earnest  attention.  The  mathematical  course  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent,  and  fully  so  in  tliorougJiness,  to  that  pursued 
in  our  best  colleges. 

The  greatest  number  of  students,  during  any  one  year,  and 
since  Dr.  Kerr  has  had  the  seminary  in  charge,  is  414 ;  and 
this  is  about  the  present  number,  with  gratifying  prospects  of 
increase  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  aim  of  this  institution,  is  to  take  higher  ground  than 
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that  occupied  by  tlie  common  academy;  not  merely  to  prepare 
young  men  for  tbe  ordinary  round  of  duty,  but  for  any  ad- 
vanced standing  in  college,  that  they  may  desire ;  to  prepare 
them  for  public  life,  not  only  by  the  drill,  which  imparts  the 
requisite  intellectual  strength,  but  by  rousing  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  life  and  its  weighty  responsibilities  are. 

And  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  school,  which  strikes  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  is  the  unflagging  enthusiasm  of  its  head, 
which,  in  its  outflow  upon  the  students,  can  hardly  fail  to  de- 
velop whatever  sensibility  or  strength  may  lie  dormant  in 
their  souls. 

So  far  as  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  education  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  classes,  and 
course  of  study,  is  for  their  mutual  benefit ;  the  gentler  sex 
gathering  more  strength,  and  the  rougher,  more  polish. 

The  grounds  around  the  institute  are  laid  out  in  good  taste, 
and  adorned  by  the  thrifty  growth  of  several  varieties  of  trees, 
which  from  year  to  year  will  put  on  fresh  and  additional  beauty 
and  attractiveness. 

FERaUSONYILLE  BOAEDINa  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1848,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
D.  Ferguson,  and  Sanford  I.  Ferguson,  A.  M.  It  is  located 
in  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte,  a  section  of  the  country  distin- 
guished for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery. 

The  establishment  of  a  boarding  academy,  so  remote  from 
large  cities,  in  a  region  of  country  but  sparsely  settled,  and 
where  but  little  interest  had  been  manifested  in  educational 
matters,  was  considered  a  scheme  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 
The  success  however,  which  has  attended  this  enterprise,  has 
not  only  surpassed  the  expectations  of  its  patrons  and  friends , 
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but  has  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  educational  interests 
in  this  county,  and  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
the  literary  institutions  of  central  New  York. 

With  a  mild  but  strict  discipline,  and  a  thorough  and  effi 
cient  course  of  instruction,  it  has  risen  to  an  eleyated  position 
among  the  seminaries  of  the  State. 

Connected  with  its  almost  unparalleled  success,  there  are 
three  points  worthy  of  observation  : 

1st.  Its  location  is  such,  that  students  are  not  exposed  to 
the  corrupting  influences  of  tippling,  gambling,  and  other 
collateral  vices,  which  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  cities  and 
large  villages. 

2nd.  Physical  education  receives  its  regular  and  appropriate 
attention.  A  systematic  course  in  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  Gymnastics,  has  contributed  much  to  the  proper  physical 
health  of  the  students,  both  male  and  female. 

.  3rd.  Its  social  character.  The  examining  committee  in 
their  report  add  :  ^'The  domestic  character  of  this  institution 
produces  a  parental,  a  filial,  and  a  fraternal  feeling,  which 
gives  to  it  a  close  resembance  to  a  well  regulated  and  wisely 
governed  family.^^ 

Connected  with  the  institution,  there  is  an  excellent  and 
improved  farm,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  valued  at 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  buildings  cost  $7000,  including  the 
G-ymnasium,  erected  a  year  since,  at  a  cost  of  $1000.  The 
buildings  are  commodious,  and  accomodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boarders. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  and  Sanford  I.  Ferguson,  A.  M., 
retired  from  the  institution  in  the  summer  of  1855,  having 
devoted  seven  years  of  arduous  and  unremitting  labor  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community.  They  were  succeeded 
in  the  duties  and  proprietorship  of  the  institution  by  James 
Oliver,  Esq.,  whose  elevated  character,  high  standing,  and  well 

Jinown  ability,  afford  the  strongest  guarantee  of  its  future 
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destiny,  and  recommend  its  earnest  efforts  to  tlie  patronage 
of  all. 

The  institution  is  located  in  the  town  of  Davenport,  Dela- 
ware county.  It  is  accessible  by  stage,  either  from  Albany  or 
Catskill,  on  the^Hudson,  daily. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  first  tem- 
perance society  formed  in  Delaware  county : 

THE  SOCIAL  LEAGIUE. 

"  As  a  band  of  brothers  joined, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find !" 

To  every  reputable,  honest  man,  in  Meredith,  be  his  reli- 
gious  or  political  opinions  what  they  may  — 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  the  state  of  our 
society,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  instead  of  bettering,  has  been 
waxing  worse  and  worse. 

Tavern-haunting,  intemperate  drinking,  carousing  and  high 
scrapes,  horse-jockeying  and  trafhcking  in  depreciated  and  sus- 
pected bills ;  enticing  and  leading  away,  one  and  another  of 
our  unwary,  unsuspecting  neighbors,  into  like  excesses  and  dis- 
grace ;  and  traducing,  slandering,  threatening  and  endeavoring 
to  intimidate  and  awe  into  silence,  all  who  wish  for  better 
things,  all  who  dare  to  discountenance  and  denounce  the  aban- 
doned and  the  profligate  in  the  mad  career  of  their  vices  : — 

These  enormities,  at  first  stealing  and  crawling  covertly  and 
slyly  in  among  us,  have,  of  late,  assumed  a  bolder  aspect,  and 
made  rapid  and  gigantic  strides,  till,  at  length,  grown  bold  by 
impunity,  they  have  dared  to  brave  appearances,  and  even  to 
show  their  impudent,  brazen  front,  in  open  day— setting  truth, 
decency,  good  manners  and  good  morals,  at  utter  defiance. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  what  have  we  left 
us,  but  to  yield  a  pusillanimous  and  ignominious  submission 
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to  tlie  insulting  empire  of  the  wicked,  whose  tender  mercies 
are  cruelty,  or,  to  unite,  and  place  ourselves  in  the  gap,  array 
our  breasts  and  our  faces,  as  a  mound  and  as  a  flint  against  the 
torrents  of  vice  and  the  shafts  of  malice,  that  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us  ? 

And  can  there  be  a  single  good  member  of  society,  who  will 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  between  these  alternatives  ?  Impossible. 
"We  cannot  but  choose  the  latter. 

We  therefore  unite,  as  a  band  of  btothers,  and  under  the 
sanctions  and  obligations  of  a  sacred  league,  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other,  to  make  common  cause,  in  endeavoring,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  check,  arrest  and 
suppress  the  growing  evils  described. 

We  engage  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  with  our  whole  in- 
fluence, example  and  precept,  to  strengthen  one  another's  hands, 
and  confirm  one  another's  hearts  in  the  good  work  of  staying- 
the  progress  of  infectious  vice,  and  turning  back,  upon  itself, 
abashed  and  confounded,  the  whole  phalanx  of  desperadoes, 
with  their  abettors  and  upholders ;  who,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  fain  run  down  the  good  name,  ruin  the  welfare,  and  even 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  common  neighborhood  ! 
And,  as  means  of  bringing  about  these  wished  for  ends, — 

We  engage,  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid  frequenting  the 
taverns  ourselves,  and  when  occasion  calls  us  thither,  mean  to 
make  a  point  of  discharging  our  incumbent  duties,  with  all 
convenient  dispatch,  and  being  off  about  our  business,  ever 
designing  while  there,  to  demean  ourselves  civilly  and  peace- 
ably, and  not  to  drink  intemperately ;  that  we  may  not,  by 
our  own  sauntering  and  intemperance,  encourage  and  hold  in 
countenance  the  lazy  herd  of  tavern-haunters  and  tipplers, 
habitually  hanging  about  some  of  our  inns,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  weary,  wayworn  travellers,  as  well  as  to  the  great  dis- 
paragement and  disgrace  of  themselves,  and  distress  of  their 
families  and  friends. 
36 
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And  as  to  those  tavern-keepers  among  us,  who  keep  repu- 
table houses,  and  discourage  tippling  and  tavern  haunting,  espe- 
cially of  towns-people,  and  who  steadily  disallow  of  drunken- 
ness, profanity,  high  scrapes  and  immorality,  generally,  at  their 
houses,  and  resolutely  refuse  dealing  out  liquors,  when  men  have 
gotten  enough  for  their  good,  and  when  more  would  only  hurt 
them ;  to  tavern-keepers  of  this  description,  we  tender  our  best 
wishes,  intending  to  patronize  them,  by  recommending  their 
houses,  and  giving  them,  so  far  as  we  conveniently  can,  the  pre- 
ference of  our  custom,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require  our  visit- 
ing public  houses ;  while  at  the  same  time,  we  design,  by  our 
influence,  and  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  we  consistently  can,  all 
houses  of  a  different  description,  to  disapprove  and  discounten- 
ance the  conduct  of  those  who  keep  them :  and  who  render  them- 
selves unworthy  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  community,  by  encouraging  or  even  allowing  of 
shameful  doings  and  disgraceful  carryings-on,  at  their  houses : 
and  by  feeding  town-tipplers  and  drunkards  with  liquor,  when 
they^have  already  gotten  enough,  and  too  much ;  and  when  they 
ought  to  deny,  and  send  them  home,'^to  provide  for  their  suf- 
fering families ;  instead  of  pouring  out,  and  being  pleased  with 
seeing  them  pour  doion,  dram  after  dram,  and  grog  after  grog, 
till  they  are  lost  to  shame,  and  worse  than  lost  to  themselves, 
their  families,  friends  and  society; — till  they  become  a  nuisance, 
a  living  stench  and  chastisement,  or  a  very  pest  and  judgment 
to  all  about  them  ! 

And  as  to  those  young  men  and  old,  middle-aged,  and  boys, 
if  of  all  such  ages  the^e  be,  who  have  betaken  themselves,  not 
to  constant,  but  to  occasional,  high  scrapes,  bacchanalian  frolics, 
and  drunken  carousals,— we  counsel  them  to  desist.  We  do 
not  give  them  over,  indiscriminately,  for  lost :  but  recall  them, 
all  of  them,  who  are  not  past  recovery,  gone,  and  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  to  believe  in  a  lie,  till  they  plunge 
headlong  into  destruction, — All  those,  not  thus  irreclaimably 
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gone,  insane  and  lost,  we  anxiously  recall,  and  kindly  invite 
back,  to  participate  in  our  company  and  confidence ;  assuring 
them,  if  they  will  forsake  the  husks,  whereon,  with  the  swine, 
they  fain  would  feed,  and  do  but  feed ; — if  they  will  abandon 
bad  company,  and  forsake  their  more  hardened,  dissolute  com- 
panions, and  return  to  better  deeds,  and  better  things,  and 
better  conduct,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them,  with  open  arms, 
and  to  welcome  their  restoration  to  reputation  and  to  good 
standing  among  the  good. 

But,  we  have  another  set  of  men,  let  loose  upon  us,  incom- 
parably worse  than  the  foregoing :  a  thousand  times  more 
incorrigible ;  possessed,  as  it  were,  with  seven  evil  spirits ;  a 
set,  who  appear  to  make  a  business  of  mischief;  who  idle, 
drink,  curse,  swear,  carouse,  and  carry  on,  at  a  high  rate ; 
who  beset,  molest,  often  take  in,  abuse,  wrong,  and  deeply 
injure,  their  neighbors ;  who  strike  a  dread  and  terror  upon 
the  good,  and  make  even  the  bad  blush,  at  their  impieties  and 
baseness ;  who  keep  the  neighborhood  in  a  blaze,  scattering 
as  it  were  "  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,''  wherever  they  go  ! 

As  to  these,  we  have  but  little  hopes  of  them ;  and  we  can 
only  admonish  them,  that  we  mean  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  them  !  And,  if  they  shall  still  dare  to  outrage  decency, 
trample  on  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  and  set  civil  authority  at 
defiance,  we  are  determined  to  unite,  as  one  man,  and  make 
common  cause,  in  bringing  them  to  justice ;  in  causing  them 
to  be  arraigned,  convicted,  and  punished  !  And,  although  they 
may  rail  at  justice,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  at 
those  who  unite  in  putting  them  into  execution,  we  can  only 
ask, 

"  What  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law  ?" 

We  can  only  do  our  duty,  and  leave  them,  if  they  will,  to 
avoid  the  consequences,  by  avoiding  to  expose  themselves; 
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by  facing  to  the  right  about,  forsaking  their  bad  practices ; 
becoming  peaceable,  unoffending,  and  useful  citizens  !  And 
then  they  may  rest  assured,  neither  the  laws,  nor  those  who 
put  them  in  force,  will  hurt  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  heads. 
To  evil-doers  only,  are  the  laws  and  the  civil  magistrates  a 
terror. 

And  if  any  mischief-makers,  or  peace-breakers,  infesting  our 
neighborhood,  not  having  the  fear  of  Grod  before  their  eyes, 
but  moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  be  they  who  they 
will,  whether  inhabitants,  stragglers,  or  loiterers  about  among 
us,  shall  be  discovered,  by  any  of  us,  plotting  or  conspiring 
or  purposing  mischief,  toward  any  of  us,  in  our  persons,  repu- 
tation, or  estates ;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  to  give 
the  earliest  possible  warning  to  those  against  whom  such  mis- 
chief shall  be  meditated ;  to  the  intent,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  engaging  moreover,  that  we,  ourselves,  will  also 
endeavor,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  prevent  it;  and,  whenever 
unable  to  prevent,  will  unite  in  approving  and  encouraging 
every  just  and  legal  measure,  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
condign  punishment,  assuring  to  all,  who  shall  be  active  in 
bringing  culprits  to  justice,  our  united  aid,  countenance  and 
thanks. 

And  if  there  be  a  man  who  shall  unite  with  us,  in  this 
sacred,  social  league,  by  affixing  his  name  hereto ;  and  who 
shall,  notwithstanding,  be  so  far  lost  to  honor,  and  all  else 
of  man,  that's  worthy  of  a  man,  as  to  disregard  and  trample 
on  the  rights  and  duties  he  hereby  engages  to  respect  and 
fulfil; — over  him  too,  will  we,  the  residue  of  us,  have  our 
united  and  individual  watch ;  and,  unless  he  forsake  the  evil 
of  his  ways,  and  evidence  a  better  life  by  better  conduct, — 
toward  him  too,  will  we  extend  our  reprehension  and  our  best 
endeavors  that  he  be  brought  either  to  reformation,  or  to 
condign  punishment ! 

Every  person  affixing  his  name  hereto,  shall  thenceforth, 
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till  he  either  withdraw  his  name,  or  remove  out  of  Meredith, 
be  taken  to  belong  to  this  league;  and  shall  be  considered 
under  the  sacred  obligations  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  honesty  and 
good  conscience,  to  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  engagements  hereby 
taken  upon  himself :  Accounting  the  same  no  other  than 
those  obvious  and  urgent  duties,  which  find  at  once  their 
injunction  and  their  justification,  in  that  golden  rule  of  him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake  :  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'^ 

But  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time  wish  to  withdraw  his 
name,  and  be  no  longer  considered  as  belonging  to  this  league, 
he  may  do  it  at  pleasure,  on  applying  to  him  who  for  the  time 
being,  may  be  keeper  hereof,  and  erasing  his  name. 

Any  person  affixing  his  name  hereto,  and  residing  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  may  be  keeper  hereof; 
with  the  privilege  to  all  others,  who  may  subscribe,  of  free 
access  to  and  perusal  thereof. 

Meredith,  March  6th,  1810. 
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